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1 * Maſſnghar, north of Runfton, have 4 
been practiſed many of the moſt con- 
| ſiflerable improvementsthathave been known 
in Norfolk. This country; before the great 
a works done by incloſing and marling, Was 3 
all a wild ſheep-walk;: but through the un- 
common ſpirit of many great farmers, has 
been advanced in value to an amazing degree. 
The marleè bas been laid on in the propor- 
tion of 70 loads an acre, which has generally 
laſted; 25 years; after that, many farmers. 
Have tried 30 de mant, ut e ſue- | 
eſs, 


Mr, Carr of this 3 — ho had 1 | 
: experience in the marle huſbandry, recom- 
mends laying on no more than 35 or 40 


loads ; - and TONE as muck more in three or 
Vor. II. 3 four | 


— 
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four years, by which means it will far better 
incorporate with the ſoil. But the beſt way 
of uſing it after the firſt moderate marling, 
- is to form compoſts of it with dung; ſo mix- 
ed, it works better in the ſoil, Mr. Carr 
thinks the beſt criterion of marle is to try it 
in water; if it is good, it will fall at once 
and diſſolve, and make the water white; but 
as to the efferveſcence with acids, he has 

found the bad ſorts have that quality more 
than the good, which is very uncommon.— 
He is further of opinion, that marle ſhould be 


laid on in autumn, chat tho WeAther _w_ 
| thatter-it.  * 


Oil-cake, as a be is 1 by Wang 
farmers. ' Mr. Carr, in compliance with the 
general opinion, tried it in a large extent 
he laid out 140 f. in oil cake for one crop, 
but received very little benefit from it. On 
another occaſion he fattened ſome bullocks on 
oil- cake, and the dung he raiſed from them, 
was twice as beneficial as the cakes them 
{elves ſpread on the land: excellent manure! 


Folding is here greatly depended o on: ; they 
praGiſe 3 it throughout the year except juſt at 
lambing t time, Mr. Carr, from an attentive 

9 
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obſervation, prefers the winter folding g much 
to that of ſummer: this muſt be owin I to 
the ſun exhaling the virtue VE N72 5 in n the 
latter ſeaſon.” 
Six hundred ſheep wilt 0 wy aeres in 
the year-. N 
The Wil here ! is a light andy ham; b 18 i 
; ets in 1 at 8. an acre. The courſe 
N Turnips fed on the land. 
. 1 FE 
3. Clover one Gen akut beet. 
4. Wheat. 
| n barley yields on an avetage 4 or 42 5 
quartefs per acre; and wheat from 22 quar= 
ters to 5 the average about 3. N 2 
are worth, one year with another, '275, an 
acre: 400 fat ſheep, Mr. Cary calculates, 
will eat a good acre everyday; but this ſeeins 
a very large allowance. They give an acre 
at a time, and always pull them up with 
cromes or hooks a day before the ſheep are 
let in: they do not pen the ſheep, but move 
on the hurdles, taking i in an acre at a time, 
and uſing” but one row. They are fed off 
| ſometimes with bulloc ks, but iti is a dad wayz . 
IE find that one acre drawn and car- 
5 * ST ried. 


ned off, wil go as far as FEY on ek land. 


Their ſtock ſheep they put to n With ree 
weeks before lambing time. 
At the firſt improvement, it was common 


to take two erops of turnips running, for 


cleaning the land, and itanſwered very greats 


ly: the barley ſown after the two crops was 
much better than any ever known in the 


common courſe. Mr. Carr has Had 6+ quar= 
ters per acre in that manner: 
They mow the firſt crop of clover for hay, 


get 1 f load an acre, and feed the ſecond ; 


and they get better whear after this manage- 


ment than after feeding through the whole 
year. If che clover is ſown as above for 
mowing, they uſe but 10/6, of ſeed an acre: 


but on that land deſigned for ſheep, they 
ſow a buſhel of ray-graſs with it. A ſack 


of ray-graſs ſhould weigh g or ꝙ ſtone. 


The i of neck — is reckoned; 


— 2 
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5 And to this Hoi this inftanceef ſheep, the 
55 amazing improvement of this country; it is 


x . that as many — are now kept as 
I before | 


THROUGH ENGLAND. 5 
before the incloſure, while the whole coun- 
try was ſheep-walk. Mr. Carr keeps 500 
ſtock ſheep, beſides 340 fat ones; and there 
were but 600 before, of fo inferior a quality 
that his 500 are much ſuperior in product. 
Upon Mrs. Pigg's farm only 1700 were kept 
while all was walk; and her preſent flock 
amounts to that number of much better 
ſheep.—If theſe inſtances are not deciſive in 
favour of incloſing open lands, and do not 
prove the abſurdity of the aſſertions that 
arable improvements hurt our woollen manu- 
factures, and therein prejudice the general 
intereſts of the ſtate Nothing can, nor is 
there a plain fact in che * pre bg dos 
meſtie politics, , 
Land ſells at 28 years ach. 8 f 
tythes are gathered, but in general they are 
S for in the great. Poor rates, 
14. 3% in che nnd „ 
In their tillage they uſe but _ horſes in 
1 plou gh, all wheel ones; and do two acres. 
on an average in a day. The ants 26, 64, 
an acre, 

Mr. Carr has tried the cultiyation of wing 
wheat ; he finds it to turn out as well as any 
other crops he has had. The! grain is equal 
= 3 e 4 
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to the beſt in the country, fine foft. corn, not 


hard or ſteely: his crop was 3 quarters per 

acre. The particulars. of Mr. Laue on 
= are as. follow : 3 | 

looo Acres in all | 42 Horſes 


100 Wheat el a 2 Cows 
ö 4⁰ _ oo Stock ſhe! p 

200 Turnips 300 Fatting ditto 
3 250 Glover in winter 


60 Peaſe, &c. WT 49] Ditto in ſum- 


150, Various HH, 3 


Being in the neighbourhood of W — 
Bam, where Mr. Billing lives, the farmer 
who received. ſeveral premiums from the 
London ſociety for the culture of carrots, 1 | 
determined to requeſt a ſight of the fields 1 in 
a which he raiſed them; and alſo to enquire 
into the truth of the report I 1 had heard, that 
he had for ſome years totally done with car- 
rots. I viewed the land, and tried the depth 
of it with a ſtrong flick; it is A fandy loam, 


moſt excellent turnip-land; 3; it was cropped 
with that root, and a finer ; appearance never 


was ſeen ; I could not thruſt the flick with 
all my force deeper than 6 inches, which 
14 e me. Mer, RT, informed 1 me that 


he 
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he ploughed no deeper for the carrots than 
for common crops, but yet he had many 


roots 16 inches long, and 15 or 16 inches 


in circumference. He left off the culture 
after the crop of which he publiſhed the ac- 
count : this the world will doubtleſs think 
very extraordinary ; for nothing could be 
clearer or more deciſive than the advantages 
there ſet forth: the profit evidently beat that 
of turnips by many degrees. I aſked him 

the reaſon of his not continuing the culture: 
he ſaid, T hey did not anſwer. I defired to 
know why. He replied, that the expences 
were ſo heavy that they could not do. Tur- 


nips are gained much eafier, and at a much 


lighter expence.— This I found his general 
opinion. I enquired more minutely into a 


compariſon of the two roots; but Mr. Bil. 


Ing anſwered me only in generals. 
This is a very critical circumſtance i in the - 


hiſtory of carrots. The enemies of the cul- © 
ture cry out, See how finely this new huſbandry 


turns out, that has been ſo projfed 1 The only % 2 
man that ever extended it over a large ſpace 


of ground has given it up. Does not t his ſu . 
 fieiently condemn it? This is the way in 


which many hereabouts, and doubtleſs elſe- 
6." 4 e where, . 
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where, will reaſon. To enter into a criticiſm 
on any man's conduct while! it is merely prir 
vate, wopld be impertinent; but the general 
intereſt of half the kingdom is concerned in 


the preſent caſe : I ſhall therefore offer a few 
remarks to ſhew, that Mr. Billing's conduct 


"ought by no .means- to. prevent the carrot 
culture from becoming goomm on. 


He condemned earrots in general, but it 
was only from general ideas : he praiſed tur- 
nips in a rational manner; I plough ſo of⸗ 
ten, at ſuch an expenęe, hoe them for ſo 
| much, and. they pay me ſueh a ſum, at the 
| fame time that they clean the land; therefore 


EL adhere to turnips. This was: deciſive; but 


now for carrots, —The medal was reverſed; 
he knew nothing of the matter; he had no 
idea of the expence ; ; conſequently it wag 
13 magnified : he talked of 205. an acre ; then 
of 39s. and at laſt of 505. and 34. When 1 


aſked him the value of an acre ; be could nof 


rell. What ſheep will it maintain? He could 

| not ſay. | What. beaſts. will it fat? He did 
not know. What profit will an acre pay in 

| the groſs? ? He, . not. certain. And, after 


another query or two He knew N at 
A Matter, | . {nn lf * 1 5 
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THROUGH ENGLAND. 9 
The reader will naturally aſk, h. can 
this be with a man who wrete fo clear an ac. 
count of carrots 2. In anſwer. to which I 
would recommend to the ſociety, to. give 
their premiums to people who not only real- 


1 perform the experiments required, but 
alſo give their own accounts of them; if a 
man cannot write, he ſhould dictate but 
the perſon who writes down his account 
ought not to ſupply any thing but the mere 
pen. There is a general turn in Mr. Billing 
pamphlet in favour of carrots, that ſpeaks 
as ſtrongly as the experiments themſelves : 
= all which is directly contrary to his opinion, 
Jo ſome of my queſtions he told me there 
was a book publiſhed about carrots; in the 


fame breath that he mentioned circumſtances 
quite contrary to any in the pamphlet. 
I take the real caſe to be this; he was ad- 


viſed to try carrots, but againſt his own opi- 
nion; and finding them better than he ex- 
pected at firſt, repeated the trials for ſome 


time. When he came to enlarge the culture 
to whole fields, the attention they required 
in hoeing and the expence being much ſupe- 


rior to turnips, gave him a diſguſt :— 


the largeneſs of his buſineſs made more 
e compendious 
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xompendious crops agreeable—his men went 
regularly to work with turnips almoſt with- 
dut directions; nor would he ſpare a ſuffi- 
eieney of hands from the other crops to do 
Juſtice to the carrots: and theſe circum- 
Rinces; 1 have little doubt, were the reaſor 
bf his leaving off the Practice. But as to 
 Utawing up an account of all the expences, 
with every diſadvantage of the crop, and 
then ſtriking a balance to diſcover its real 
| merit==he never did it, and I will venture 
to pronounce he could not do it; for he took | 
not minutes ſufficient for the purpoſe—and 
thoſe which he did take he has now forgot- 
ten. Let us for a moment examine his ac- 
count of his crop, in 1763, of 304 acres, 
and calculate, as well as his data will I allow, 


_ cX\EVers and profit. 
EXPENCGES. 
Ploughing 13 acres ns at 3 
| 25. 6d. - FE 199” 4” 3 
Ditto x7 acres twice 0 A WON. 
Dunging 3 acres, apps cee 3 * 
low 12 load an acre, at 25. 6d. * 10 0 
Seed, 303; acres, at 46. an acre | 8 2 0 
. ſuppoſe ok an acre e 3 
Carry over, ee 243 6 
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3 Brought ov ,ο |. Fa 22 13 6 
Harrowing, ſuppoſe - © 25. © 
Firſt hand-hoeing, at 112. 405 16 6 
Harm-ug 177 6 
Second hand-hoeing, at 45. 64 6 17 3 
Harrowing gg 0 7 6 


Taking vp, ſuppoſe 104. an acre 15 5 © 
Rent, at 145. 410 ri oy 14 0 - T I 7 0 


1 


1 . ' : 
+ $# ASSIST 2 ES oy . * * - 


Or 21. 164. 3d. per acre. Sie ot 


The produce in the account is calculated 
various ways; firſt it is by loads: the crop 
was 510 cart loads of carrots, Equal to 300 
loads of hay in the eee 6 
300 Loads Ne 5 8 | 2/606" 0 o 
— Ling mand.» 17 


—— 


Clear pot = $15 7 9 


Or pr acre 174. g. 3 
30⁰ Loads of hay, at 355 7 525 0 . 
FFF 


# 
* 


*- 


I 


Clear prof N _ 10 9 


Or per acre 144, 135. 74. 


- 


300 Loads of hay, at 30 Js o 0 


- 


a 


1 „ eres 9 125 


y 
1 . Ai 


— 5 2 . a" iP 
l * | 6 . 3 « * an? * OE RE IE 
e\ * * — : * * * * RY 


3 8 A 1 e ene 


- I have given theſe various prices _ the 
uſe of different Places, where hay ſelts a at 
© The 3 of the produce i by the 
ſtock maintained. e 
By fattening 12 neat beaſts; 35 a 2 
ſhearing wethers3, 5 c an 
heifer; and 17 Scotch bullocks 
Wielded clear profit. - L198. 0 
Feeding a dairy of 35 cows; and owe 
a flock of 21 ſcore ſheep, three then A 
_ vecks, in the month of l "ET af 


1 


* —_ 


as * 7 I 
— F E 96 *, 5 f 
: - Carry: over, 2.3 © 9H 2 N 
ä * * 7 : * 7452 N * | ; 
FU 2 | 1 
e * RN. * VL . 1 2 54 > 4 F 


* This i is the calculation j in the. 72 but thy 
edws at 15, 62. and the ſheep at 32. a week, come to 
231. 125. 64. And turnips, it is ſaid, were gone ; 
I leave the reader thercſore to > Judge whether this is 
* e 


* * # ; 
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$43.4 * 8 e 2 
e 83 
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THRO UGH f n AND. 1 3 
Brought over, ox 26 0 6 


Feeding 16 e hes den N- 


-: -vember to the latter end of by 
May; 2 loads of carrots in this 
application ſaved 1 of hay! 3 5 0 6 


Mary {witte fed; but no account ef 


7 * - % * . . _p : ©. * 
* 7 1 Pn.” * 8 ah wi? >. 2 2 $434 2 ; 21 9 a f 
FE , N A1 5 2 24 * f + 


* » » T 
” K _ — <4. 
1 "Py * * * a — 
172 


* 


"Ta 1 gy = = 163. 6 
Total expence. 84 9 
Clear profit, / FL R | SA 1k 10 
„ acre 2 J. 6 Id. . 
Add to this, that the aten Genin Itter 


tam undunged in the middle of turnips 


dunged, was better than after the . 


which is a prodigious ſuperiority. 


According to the loweſt of theſe/a Wenns 
the carrots pay more in CLEAR profit: by at 
leaſt 158. an acre, than any turnips in this | 
country pay in ToTAL produce. If this is 
not deciſive in their favour,” 1. know not 
what ean be. 

In the protefling account, 104. an acre 19 


aldwed for taking up; whereas many were 


ploughed up: which I will venture to aſſert 


i flovenly and loſing practice. 


un 


= No notice is taken of the ſaving of oats; which 
iz the plain 2 of calculating; ; 


1 — = 
r oe ARE | tm = 
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nat -anſivering'? Is it not very evident, that 
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All theſe carrots, except what were given 
to the horſes, were fed on the ground like 
turnips : this.is a deduction from their pro- 
duce of at leaſttwo-thirds: it is every here 
known that one acre drawn and given in 
falls, or a warm yard, will go as far as three 
in the field. The objections at page 15 of | 
the pamphlet, are trivial, and ſuppoſe bad 
management in the method diſapproved. 
Beaſts in a warm yard well littered with 


ftubble, and ſheds around it, do not foun- 


der: nor need the ſtale OR and as to 
eng _—_ io'g 1 it "ow: an- — 


ſurdit 7x. | 307th 


Ader te W ee from Me: Bi 
* s pamphlet, what are we to ſay to His 
leaving off the culture, under the idea of 14. 


he has declined the moſt profitable crop that 
ever his farm produced? This is the effect of 
farmers not keeping aceounts: they talk of 
experience; but written experience in theſe 


caſes alone deſerves the name. Mr. Billing's 


general notions (which are what farmers call 
experience) are diametrically contrary to the 


practice which he found excellent, and re- 


commended as ſuch to the public. He is 


bes? 


den Snerejhom,, The baer 
I there are generally been io bar is bo- | 
perly called the Norfolk: bi | 


but the poor warren. ſands towards Than 


„ 
vo. V. 1 
* * * 
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not peculiar in this, for the profit of crops 
to which they are not heartil y inelined, will 
never have their experience an advocate. 

About Sandringham, the ſeat of Henry 
Corniſh, Henley, Eſq. are very conſiderable 


tracts of ſandy land, which are applied at 
preſent only to the feeding rabbits: it is a 


very barren ſoil, but not Lapprehend inca- 


pable of cultivation; 254 from 1 C. Gd. to 


24. 64. an acre in warrens: Mr. Henley has 
tried ſome experiments on it lately, wick a 

view, to diſcover how far ĩt will anſwer. cul 
tivating. The value of it is prodigiouſly ad- 
vanced by planting; that gentleman has 


formed ſeveral plantations, which thrive ex- 


tremely: all, therfars do well; and will pay 


a better rent for dne aun hufbandry. 


Much af the. 


oves in ſoil 


Farms xiſe bnd et ven but 
are in general. from 794. to o The fc 

is either ſand or ſandy loam; on a chalky 
marle. ; The rent. from 104. 10 146. an acre: 


from 1 f. to 2 8. 6d. an acre. The oourſe 


moſt common Ws. 


We 
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I. Turniss times one year 


e,; usb de beſt 


85 Clover ahd ray fuarmers 2 yeari 
graſs, ſome- en 


{Yor wheat hey plough but once, ſow 3 | 
n and gain on an average 3 quarters! 


Rye they ſubſtitute on ſome lands inſtead of 
wheat, ſow 3 buſhels, and get 31 quarters. 
For barley chey plough 3 times, ſow 2 f or 3 
buſhels, and get 3 quarters. For oats they 
plough but once, ſow 4 buſhels an acre; 
and get on a medium 4 quarters. For peaſe 


they gilde but one earth; n reckon che 


| werige crop at 2 Auar tern. 

Coleſeed they cultivate dock kor _ 
| ſheep and alſo for ſeed. They eat it off time 
8 enough to ſow Wheat; but tlie value of the 


food is not much. They feed thoſe cops 
, they intend for ſeed, but do miſchief by it; 
the" crops vary from 3 = to 10 Wer 


TRY always ſow wheat- after it. e 


They plough four times for mrnißl, Ind 
hand-hbe "twice. They draw ſome for fat- 


ting beaſts, but in general eat it off with 

ſheep.” The average value 3 Fo. ah acre. 
Clover they often mow twice for hay the 
firſt year 3 3 but — feed it the ſecond. | 
| N few 
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A few tares are ſowh to ſoil horſes with 
in the ſtable, green; but it is not common. 
Some buek-wheat- is ſown, which they 
feed on the land. with various cattle, and 
ſow wheat after it. A little hemp is begin- 
ning to be. cultivated on oe of nee 
land; but not mach, - — 
They fold all their Se in winter as 
_—_— ſammer. Salt has been' tried” as a 
manure . by a few farmers, who have 
bought whole ſhip-loads. It coſts 3 J. 55, 
_ ton; and 105. more in expences, and a 
ton does for 3 acres. It was tried on a 
the crop promiſes ſo greatly, that the farmer 
has bought a conſiderable quantity more. 
break it to pieces not larger than walnuts 
by mills; one ton, at 3 J. 10ç. to 4/. 105, 
does three acres. It is attended with very 
great benefit; but it laſts only one crop.  . 
Lime they have tried, burnt from chalk: 
it does good; but is nnn to 


8 marle. It does not laſt. 


Marle is their grand manure; ey hs 5 
8 loads an atre; it is a fine fat ſort, White, 
and laſts from 14 to 20 years. They do 


Vol. II. -0- N 
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not chop their ſtubbles; but der ny bey 
: tack at home. 

Ihe beſt graſs lets at 20l. an a acre: * 
aſe it for fattening . an acre will carr 
5 or 6 fat wethers. 1 12 1 

A cow will, in the beſt pont ofthe 1 0 
give 7 or 8/5. of butter àa week: and the 
quantity of milk 3 or 4 | gallons a day. 
The annual produce about 50. 55. a year. 
They underſtand ver 7 well the uſe : of a 
dairy in keeping ſwine: they have much 
larger ſtocks on account of their coma, 

A dairy-maid can take care of 20. They 
keep them in winter in the yard, and give 
them many turnips. There are large tracts 
of freſh; water marſhes: they buy beaſts for 
them in the ſpring, and after the ſummer 
feeding give them turnips: they buy lean 
at from 7/.-to 12/.; and fell at nearly 

double thoſe prices. An ox-hide is worth 
from 15. to 20 5. : it is vo nan double a 
value it was 2.5 years ago. 7744 
05 Daandg Hogks rye: to 7 or geo. - 1 he 
4, Aambs:.. GP Songs = Lo 
6533 Mool, 12 - —_— Ta yet iN 


* * 
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and folded all the time. 


them. 


THROUGH: ENGLAND. ag 
The wether, flocks they manage in the 


following manner; about Lammas they 


buy in wether lambs 6 or 7 months old; 


and keep them lean on ſtubbles, and offal 


turnips, giving them the leavings of the 
old ſtock of fat wethers; after which they 
are well kept through the ſummer on graſſes, 
Soon after Mi- 
chaclmas, they are put to turnips; 7 and are 


ſold fat from Candlemas to May-day, and 


ſome even to Midſummer : they give them 
ray-graſs and clover in the ſpring as ſoon 
as turnips are done. This conduct of 


5 ſheep is reckoned much the. moſt profitable 


method of managing them, | They ſtock 


5 their graſſes with 4 to an acre; and reckon ; 
that ſpace of turnips will keep 10 > from Mi- 


chaelmas to Candlemas. 


In their tillage, they reckon 1 6 hors 5 
— to 500 acres of arable land. They 


uſe 2 in a plough; do two acres a day; 


and in ſeed times 3, but it is with 4 horſes; 


2 in the morning, and 2 in the afternoon. 


One man looks after 4 or 5 horſes, and 
every day ploughs 2 or 3 acres with 4 off 

They plough about 5 inches deep; 
and the price is 25. 6d. an acre. - The an- 
C 2 


nual 
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nual expence of a horſe they calculate at 
5 U.; feed them much with ſtraw cut into 
chaff. They begin to break their ſtubbles 
for a fallow ſoon after winter corn ſowing. 


- that they can do more a day with them 
than with ſwing ones, and at the Tame 
time much 2 2 "IO OR 
The hire of a cart, + horſes, and a a 1 
per day, _ 
In the ſtocking farms, they x reckon 30601 
neceſſary for one of 500 J. a year; * 
which ſum ſome marling may be done. 


rann - 2 «ox rr 
—— * 5 8 ; A — — — : — <= —U— — 
— — 2 ung A - oo 2 — * = — — 2 — — 
4 ” — 0 g —— — —— 
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reckon 4% in the pound a fair compoſition. 
Poor rates 1 5. in the pound : '20 years 
ago they were but 6415 Aud 30 Fears ago 
ory 2 888 


1 3 . 


— 


— 


Wheel ploughs only are uſed; they find 


Tythes are generally compounded; ler 


kor the harveſt of | 5 weeks, 456 to > 50m 

and board. BEE" ' DNS 
In hay-time, 1 7. 64. to a. and toms IE £ 
Mo Rong 15:24, 200 aan; ne 
Moving n: pe di e, a3; 
PERS — graſs, 15. to COTA T6; ads tans 
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Hoeing turnips, 4s. and 25s. 
Hedging and ditching, 1 f. a rood of 7 yards. 
Filling and ſpreading marle, '25 5. the 120 
loads, of about 30 buſhels. . In general 
5 or 6 horſes and 2 carts with one driver 
will carry 40 loads a day; the expence 
125. the 40 loads, beſides the 8s. wo 
filling, &, 
THONG wheat, 15. 24. to Ls. 4d, 5 


———— barley and oats, 8 4 ditto. 


—peaſe, 15. 3 4. 

Head-man's wages, 10% to 124. 

Next ditto, 9. 

Lad's, 4. to nl. Th 

Dairy-maid's, 5 J. cd 

Other ditto, 3 0. to 41. 4 

Women per day, in harveſt, 1 * * e 
* — — hay-time, 94. and beer. 

in winter, 6 d. 

5 of a man's board, waſhing, and . 

ing, 10 J. a year, 


IMPLEMENTS. 
A waggon, 240. 

A cart, 10. 

A plough, 31. oY 
. OR r OM 1 
"0 * A roller, 


-y 
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A roller, 1 J. 5s. i 1 b! 

| Harneſs per horſe, 21.28 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, bd. nt: 'L 
Shocing, bo: M5 1 in % „ b 

1 e - PROVISIONS. . 

e + Bip 4 | 

ill I ma LR 

1 — or 


— V 


Potatoes, F 


Soap, 33535 $i. N e948 
N__— 8 anz 40. , 


* 


Bricks, 20 5. a 1000. 


* 1 2 7 N 8 : * ; 
42 F y þ n . 3 3 14 ee 


Tiles, ue — $4750 
Oak timber fer Foo, 1%. 64 i : | Shot 
Aſh ditto, I's, DET TH 
r SI: rl 
Soft ditto, 64. to 8 d. Yor 3365 1 
A carpenter a day, 13. 9%. 

A — and thatcher, ditto. | mai ng Fr 
—— | The 


. 

1 „ 2 — 
nn dams: ado 
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I The particulars of a farm are as follow. 
Z3oo Acres in all- 134 Hotles. 
. 150 Rent cmi R 
60 Acres Wheat 10 Young cattle 
60 Turnips - 10 Fatting beaſts 
60 Barley 100 Sheep © 
60 Clover 1 year 3 Men 
1 old 49,9 3:0 SliCio 
60 Ditto 2 ne 4 Labourers. 
old 
Nurzelas gpl la; of this Guben hits 
effected a very im portant improvement by 
banking out the ſea: which undertaking 
was by many thought very daring and 
hazardous. In 1750, he began to form a 
bank a mile long, and it was completed in 
a year. By means of ſubſtituting ſingle 
horſe carts with 9 inch wheels, inſtead of 
barrows, he made an immenſe ſaving in 
the labour of the work. A ſquare: of 7 
yards, by 12 inches deep, was dug and 
thrown into the carts for 15. and only boys 
drove them. By this means he was enabled 
to be ſo uncommonly expeditious. The 
marſhes were before let for only 4. an 
acre ; but they were directly advanced to 
1 7 In this manner 300 acres were at 
„0 ͤ X. 
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once improved, at the ſmall. expence of 
1500 J. The advance of rent 2404. a year; 
1 | ' which from the above capital is a profit of 
i! H as; per cent. An inſtance of ſucceſsful 
| Hpirit| which does great honour. to Mr. 
Wn Sohleman. 2 
Y - This gentleman has deed. very hin in 
| the incloſure of ſome commons in the pa- 
1 riſh of Snettiſham. There, were 41 houſes 
1 | that had a right of commonage over all the 
= open fields after harveſt, which totally pre- 
=_ vented the uſe of turnips. and clover. This 
great inconvenience induced Mr. Fe. [ems 
io give his conſent to and promote an act 
for incloſing the commons, and Preventing 
i. great an incumbrance on the huſbandry 
_ -ofithe- open fields. nar n 
Baut in executing} this. idea he 8 
; the outline of 1t in ſo candid and charitable 
a manner, that he kept as ſtrict an eye to 
the intereſt of the poor people, as to his 
own. In lieu of rights of eommonage, the 
proprietors of a pariſh incloſed, generally 
divide it amongſt themſelves, and give the 
poor no indemnity: But Mr. Scylaman 
determined at firſt that they ſhould have 


| 8 valuable in > exehange. for their 
right, 
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HROUGH ENGLAND. 25 
right. He allotted each of the 41 old com- 
mon right houſes 3 acres contiguous to their 
dwellings,” or their other property. 600 
acres of old graſs common were left ſo for 

| theſe poor to turn their cattle on in a ſtinted 
manner. It maintains 205 cows, 120 mares 
and foals till 10 months old; 80 yearling 
calves, and 80 fillies. In their little incloſures' 
they grow as nen e and a 
little hemp. e 

The poor of the eas erich . in dat 
kd to cut whins for firing over the whole 
extent of open fields : inftead of this prac- 

| tice, which was the deſtruction of much* 
land, he aſſigned them 100 acres of com- 
mon in one ineloſure for cutting turf: each 
houſe under 405. a year rent has a right to 

eut 3000 flag {turf) a nen, fen 1 

the winter's firing. 

This ſyſtem has ben perfectly n 
adapted to the deſign propoſed of attending 

minutely to the intereſt of the poor. Their 

little incloſures are of great uſe'i in maintain- 
ing their cows on a pinch in winter, on 
turnips or clover-hay; and their tillage is 


executed by their brood-mares. And it is 


Ns that no inſtance has been known 
of 
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of any inhabitant of theſe 41 cottages ever 


being chargeable to the pariſh. The poor 


rates are from d. to 15. in the pound; be- 


fore the incloſure they were 13. 64. This fall 
has been owing to the increaſe of employ- 
ment ariſing from the incloſure and its con- 
ſequences; and to the poor _ been ſo 
1 favoured in the act. 


At the ſame time that duch n 


Pee has been given to the poor; it has 
not deſtroyed, through a falſe idea, the riſe 
of the landlord's income, generally expected 


nh is raiſed from 160 to 3601. a year. 


While theſe general good effects have 


taken place, an increaſe of inhabitants has 


been ſenſibly obſerved for the great in- 


creaſe of employment, with the ſuperior be- 
nefits attending a reſidence here to what are 


elſewhere found, has tempted various people 


to ſettle in the pariſh. The number of ſouls 
before the incloſüre was mw” it is Wache 
tured that they are now 600. eff 


The comfort of living g in this pafh! in- 


a duces many to come u reſide in it: if 20 


- 
3 


new 


The rents of the pariſh 
are in general raiſed a third by the incloſure: 
one farm belonging to the corporation of 
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new cottages were built, they would be im- 
mediately filled: and Mr. Styleman is not 


clear, that Was ſuch an en an | 
whether the rates would rife. 


Hle farther informed me, we 2 is 


never any want of hands in this country to 


execute any the greateſt works; had he miles 
of banking to do, the procuring hands for 

the execution muſes never be the leaſt dif- 
0 There i is a wack: of eontitey 7 (it 1s RA 


to be called /and) in this place belonging to 
Mr. $:yleman; which is not of any value at 


preſent, not producing 2 d. an acre: it is the 


hore from which the ſea has withdrawn, and 


conſiſts of nothing but ſhingle; that is, 


3 ſtones of various ſizes, but none larger than 


a man's fiſt, of a great depth, and with a 

ſmall mixture of ſand among them. Here 
and there it yields a poor ſtinted appearance 
of ſomething like graſs but bears a ſprink- 
ling of the eringo plant in tolerable luxu- 


riance: it would be impoſſible regularly to 
cultivate ſuch a ſoil ; but I apprehend it would 


yield ſuſtenance ſufficient for ſeveral trees 
of the pine ſort—ſuch as firs; &c. &c. The 
experiment richly deſerves the trial; for any 
2 WS plantation 


9 lf 
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plantation would turn out ully pro- 
fitable on ſuch an abſolute waſte as ban. 
Mr. Sryleman has 1 500 acres of it. | 
On other ſoils this gentleman has Wed = 
large plantations 3 he has above 100 aeres of 
- thriving ones. He finds from particular ob- . 
(ereation>on:their: growth, — firs 
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3 8 thinnings t to o pay the i inci- 
dental expences; 5000 planted Per acre at 
firſt, and thinned to 2000. een ee 
[#0 2000 trees, at 15, 64 cut donn - ® 
1 E at the end of 14 years, 2 Fo % 0 O 
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What amazing profit is this to reap in 14 
years! I have ſuppoſed them all cut down 
tain profit of a ſpecies of farming never yet 
thought of, which is that of hiring land on 
a leaſe of 14 years, under the covenant of 
liberty not only to plant, but alſo to cut 
down again: What huſbandry will equal 
this? Suppoſe the number of trees but a fourth 
of the above, ſtill no common crops under 
great expences will equal this with none at 
In my way from Snetti/ham northwards, 
J paſſed by Sommerfield and Sunderland, the 
two famous farms occupied by Mr. Curtis, 
and belonging to Mrs. Henley of Docking. 
I was miſtaken; upon another occaſion in 
ſaying, that they conſiſted of 2500 acres: I 
was now informed that they amounted: to no 
more than 1700. This farmer's ſheep huſ- 
bandry is nearly executed on the plan above- 
mentioned of buying and ſelling wethers ; 
he generally fats 1000 every year on turnips, 
giving fome the ſpring graſs.” So good a 
farmer's purſuing this conduct, gives one 
reaſon to think itthe moſt profitable method. 


The 
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| e e from hence to Welli. Abaut Burn- 


5 er the particular of fone are: my follow 
14135006 — Turn | 


< S0 Rent: +; e b bf 
400 Corn mſhi Sheep. 


le eee to. l obſerved. wa 
cada better than any I had ſeen 


ſince I entered Norfolk. Rents are 14. an 


dere on an average. The produce of wheat 


from 4 to 5 quarters 8 nere: hay 1 


my ſame. - Ws din 04 
Turnips in 508. an gere: 4 | 55 2 | 7 


Clover they leave two years on the land, 


but mix apeck of ray-graſs with it. 4 They 


value clay more than marle; lay 80 loads an 
acre, which laſts good 14 es 9 n . 


W add a little more. 7 
Oil-cake they alſo ale 3 they tay: about 
half a ton per acreQ. i 


Mbit ee dhe dent off Air Jobn 


Turner, Bart. the huſbandry is equal to any 


of the foregoing, with ſome variations _ 
render at-ſuperior. + | 
| Farms riſe from od: to 5ook a year. 2 


The 


5 8 
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he ſoils are gravelly loams, and what 
they call here white corky land; which is 
à chalk ſoil without the qualities of marle. 
Lets at 8 f. or 9. an acre. 
KRents on an average the Whole way dum 
Snertiſham about 105.-From a to . 
145. Their gourſes are, 5 

a * , 01. * 


£ 3 BY 
£24 4 ** 


3. Realer For 


- 4 Turnip, OP 
. 


1 Fallow , 4 4 
. "= 4 Barley 
| oy - Peaſe 


5. 93 

We 6. Barley x 
i 7. Clover 

2 8. Wheat, | 


5 RY | Turnips./ v 7 3. Clover 5 0 
21. Barley + 4. Wheat. 
Theſe are all nas N the crops of 
wheat and barley, coming together, which 
is quite contrary to the principles of the 
beſt Narfolk huſbandry. | 3 
: For wheat, if not on 8 they ak ; 
foaur times; ſow 3 or 34 buſhels of ſeed, and 


gain 
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gain 3 quarters in return. They ſtir for 
barley three or four time, fow. 3 buſhels; 
and reckon the average produce 4 + quarters. 
They do not cultivate any oats; but buy 
thoſe they want for their own uſe. - For 
peaſe they plough thrice, ſow'3 mn and 
get on a medium 2 f quarters. 5 
Their tillage for turnips conſiſts of * 

earths: they always hoe twice; and feed 

them off with beaſts and ſheep: they fat 
| beaſts of 5o ſtone upon turnips in this man- 
ner; they give them a little hay in the field, 
but never fatten, in the yard, or in ſtalls. 
They are very attentive to follow a fat ſtock 


with a lean one. Lean beaſts or ſkcep come 
after the ſtock of fat beaſts. . 


They often find the barley. better ** 
beaſts than after ſheep alone: this I ſhould 
ſuppoſe could be owing to nothing but the 
foil wanting heavier treading” chan ſheep 

4 give W avera "ge _ of 1 OO 30. 6. 
un rere 2 3 


hey, Wo khr ert coke} of the fit 
ear 's clover; but afterwards' only feed it. g 


Some tares are ſown, but they are chiefly 
" uſed for — horfes i in the — 


. 
0 n 0 


73 
4 * * 
vo In 
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In their manuring they are attentive to keep 
their land in great heart. The ſheep- fold is 
uſed all winter through, except juſt at lamb- 
ing time; it is as. either N rr or 
R . — 
Marling bs bh praftiſed k here theſe 
many years; they lay 60 loads an acre, 9 
at the expence of near 3os. It laſts 15 
or 16 years in perfection; they then lay 
25 or 30 loads more, which laſt 10 or 12 
years longer; and after that they will again 
repeat it; being convinced from experience, 
that the benefit of theſe repetitions is very 
great, oontrary to the idea in ſome parts, 
where it is imagined that n the Hirſt 
marling it will not anſwer. Ibabe 
Another excellent 9 nich per- 
petuates marling, is the forming compoſts 
of that and dung, which mixed manure they 
find anſwers better than either ſeparately. 
If they would uſe 10 loads an acre of dung a 
alone; they will not ſubſtitute more than 12 
of this compoſt, and find it more beneficial. 
In one eireumſtanee, however, they: are 
ſtrangely deficient; they form the heap in 
layers: but all the mixing it gets is * 
ang; for thy neter turn. the Re over. 
Vol II. 1 5 D | Ou 
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Oil-cake they uſe for wheat: a ton and 
en quarters will do for 3 acres; the price 


from 3 J. 34. to 4. a ton. They bring it 


both from Ireland and Holland, but they find 


the Dutch cakes beſt, from their not preſ- 


ſing them ſo much. It laſts ſtrong only for 
one crop; te is A. help the following 
turnips. - PIN 0 "5 


They buy {a1 ee 5 | 5 at ; 
Welb, for which they pay 1 f. a cart-load. 

Much of the dung which now brings crops | 
of 8 quarters an acre in the incloſures round 


the town, Sir John Turner remembers being 


thrown: into the Neves no . n it 


Malt ee abi. ſow on an * | 


lumen the price 3 d. a buſhel. 


One practice of which they are very 


Fo tenacious, I cannot but condemn. They 


never chop their — | accounting them. 


as. good-ploughed.into the ground as a light 


coat of dung. I ſhould not declare againſt 
a maxim proved experimentally; but that 
is not the caſe here, they never opt 


are conducted by a general idea. 


Good turnips are ſometimes mined after 
wheat, fag they, Without Aung. to what 


* I — ” 


N. 
bs” 


.- "= 
1 


Ks 
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can that be owing but to the ſtubble? I re- 


_ ply, the ſame thing is found in twenty places 


where the ſtubble is carried clean off. It 
may be owing to the oil-cake, or to twenty 
other reaſons, not explained by them. But 


they find their foil fo looſe, that beaſts feed- 


ing off turnips are preferable to ſheep—how 
does this accord with leaving the land in ſo 


hollow and puffing a ſtate as wheat ſtubble 
ploughed in, muſt do? The ſtubble is no 


manure ; it is too dry and ſpread too thinly 


to enrich the ſoil: common ſenſe muſt ſpeak 
this. But now to the only material com- 
pariſon: cut the ſtubble of half a field, cart 


it home, form it into a ſtack without the 
farm-yard, and where it ſhall not be en- 


riched by any of that dung which is pre- 


ſerved there, but let the drain, which car- 


ries off the urine from all the buildings, 


and the waſh from the yard, be filled with 


it from day to day, ſo as to abſorb the whole; 


as faſt as it is taken out, form it into a freſh 


heap mixed with ſome earth, or marle; af- 
ter the winter, turn the heap over twice, 
and leave it till quite rotten: then cart it to 
a part of that half of the field from whence 
it was taken. 1 an exact account; charge 


5 2 — | a 
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every expence of cutting, carting, re-carting, 
mixing, &c. &c. and then ſee which fide 
of the field pays you beſt in clear profit. 
This cafe is not exactly neceſſary, for if the 
ſtubble heap is formed by rain alone into a 
mals of rotten ſubſtance, the ſuperiority of 
the method will ſtill be great. But I pro- 
poſe a way of ſaving that, Which! in all the 
Farm-yards in "Norfolk, and I may mp . 
Kingdom, runs to waſte e.. 
With good management the ſame en ä 
Fhould be carried on within the yard the 
Itter ſhould be increaſed by all the ſtubble; 
and the heap of dung receive all the urine 
ER by a pump or water-bowl. s— =» 
The breed of cattle here is all the little 
"mongrel, Norfolk ſort; but excellent for the 
dairy © a good cow will give 12 to 15 56. of 
butter a week; they give 5 (gallons. of milk 
'a day, ſome will give ſeven. Moſt of the 
dairies are Tet—the cow hirers give 31. 3s, 
'a year, and 3 /; 104. for which the farmer 
keeps up the ſtock, and finds all food and 
Fuel. This is being paid little more than 
14. 34. a week, beſides the chance of loffes : 
tt is aſtoniſhing howanyperſon can think 
8 a ſum an „ value for a cow. 
3 Oy 


X% 


2 7 8 
7s 3 
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Many fwine are here kept on account of 


cows; a dairy of ten will maintain 20 hogs, 
but in ſummer all are kept on clover, A 
dairy-maid will take care of twelve, The - 
winter food is turnips alone; no _ —_ 


* little at calving. 


Their ſyſtem of fatting made is to buy in 
in November; they chooſe thoſe that are for- 
ward in fleſh; put them directly to turnips, 


and ſell fat from elover and ray-graſs in 
June. Buy at about 71. and fell from 11 /. 
13 to 12 . 1 


The hide of: a 2 beaſt of 30 None, is 


worth 155. 


- Swine generally. FR to 1 or a ard. TY 
- Flocks of ſheep from- 500 to 700: the 


ä prom the ** wool; J nn. 


Lamb e e. 98 


Total profit, = = "IF 3 


The winter food is turnips Ane; no hay, 


_unlefs the W's is ſo deep that r cannot 


get at the crop. _ 
In their tillage they reckon 12 ue ne- 
ceſſary to 200 acres of arable land. They 


* 2 in a * do 2 acres or 2 4 a day, 


P at 
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at 2 journeys with 4 horſes. : Stir 4 inches 

deep: the price per acre 25. 6d. The an- 

mnual expence of a horſe they calculate at 

- 64. 6. The ſummer joiſt 2. a week. ow 

cut much ſtraw into chaff,” 

They do not break up en ſubbles for a 
fallow: till February or March, Uſe only 
wheel ploughs ; have tried ſwing ones, but 
find the former much lighter to the horſes. - 
In the ſtoc king farms, they reckon 20001. 
neceſſary for one of 550 acres, the rent 300 J. 
a year; and they divide that i in a the fol- 
lowing manner | 
30 Horſes, — 155 360 

 20.Gowss:. i = 1 
1 5 Beaſts, . 

500 . 

Swine, 

3 Waggons, 
4 Carts,” 

5 Ploughs, 
$5 Pair harrows, 
2 Rollers, 

__ Harneſs, 
Sundries, 
Furniture, 
Rent, — 


Carry over, 


AAA 
33 88 
S Cs 

1 ; 


yp AD. IT IO Yo ug CB AIAN DE A 
5 9 NON 
n 8 
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8 Oe 


gu 
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-,:: Brovglit:over;: 386 
Town charges, B12: 
Tythe, 7 198 mY N 
Houſekeeping 120 
Fan 21:00 ; on pon . 29 
AR i if cou, age 7 
3 Maids, t eine 
2 Labourers, . 34. 
Extra labour. 50 
Seed. 60 acres wheat, = Strom 

130 Batley, © 38. 
130 Clover, ” 4.8; 202; 
—— 80 Turnips, © 3 
Caſh in hand, = 200 


0 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 

0 

f O 


0 0070000 0 


O 
© 


„ + 


0 Oo 0 © O 
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e,, * Holg "s 


Land ſells at 27 or 28 years purchaſe. 
Tyſthe 25. an acre in general. 
Poor rates 8 d. in the pound: 20 years 
ago they were but 44. The employment 
ſpinning ; all drink tea twice a: day; and 
58 many a third time for dinner. 
& | 5 All the farmers have leaſes, | 
= LABOUR -- 
: In harveſt, 21. 2.6, or 2 21. 5% and board for 
: the harveſt. 4 9 
| f 
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In hay-time, 1 & 6d. a day and beer. 

In winter, 1s. and beer. e rer 

Mowing graſs, 15. 6d. and | beer. {+ 

Hoeing turnips,” 45. and 28. 

Filling. marle cart, 255. Som 120, fill and. 
ſpread: "IV. - 

Thraſhing wheat, I 4. 64. to 15. 94 or 
ey | =&, 

— — barley and oats, oo per der. 

—— jpeaſe, 11 J. ditto. 918 ; 

Head-man's wages, 10/. 

Next ditto, 8-6. 


Next ditto, 51 L to-6 1 er 115 1 


„ ALA eee 

Maid's, 3 . to 3/. 104. 

Value of a man's board, walking. . 
lodging, 10. 

The riſe of labour, a £68; in 7 Ws ks 
of the year; and an "hs n the 
cher nine. | s worlt coin 

3 *PROVISIONS. L 

Bread. : d. per 2. * 

. A 

Butter, = 6 

 Beefp 3 

Mutton, = 3 

„„ — 


BOD. 


FT. Se A ee Pon Te 2 ⁰ͤn ͤ ß nn n . 0 : 
JJ Ee eb ng he Ae DEI 
8 — 75 * 8 7 N 8 b * 2 5 ES A IL TOY 
. N SO * 8 2 4 d =, 3 S 
. 


FEA 7 . n 2 
Ss 3 3 
1 


— r wear of tools, 10. 


| ; ; | | 500 Sheep F 2 Labourers. | 4 


mine tayicr Min 2 


Candles and ſoap, 7 per lb. 


Labourer's houſe - rent, 3 3 F. 


— 208. 


- beet be; BUILDIN G. 


Bike: 11. per 1000. es 


Oak timber fer. foot, 15. 6d, 


Aſh ditto, 15. 2 d. 


Elm ditto, 1 


Soft woods, 94%. 
A« carpenter 2 maſon a day, 1 1 © 84 and 


wh. 


A. thatcher, r oY 84. and beer, or 1 . a 


ſauare yard. va 
The Particulars of a farm. 
Foo Acres i in ral v 130 Spring corn | 2 
£6 Rent LEP 130 Clover | 
30 Horſes. n 60 Turnips F 
20 Cows ores, 9 
4 is > Beaſts | 15 4 h 46 8 "TY Boys 8 | 


60 Acres wheat 


| ; ; Sir Lens 7 urner "has for teten years 


given 


| given much | attention to- huſbandry ; h Fay 
has in ſome inftances improved on the 


management of his neighbours, good as 


that is and in others, introduced ere 
| GON here before, t t 2 [a 129 9%. W292 +48 rem 3 


1 A ; 
21 STEEL -B 10TH 


Eser eit, N Yer 13 
As the lord of the manor ** Wells, = 


enjoyed a large tract c of. ſea cdaſt, and had a 
conſiderable ſpace of low land cut by a creek 
and flooded every tide, which he, thought 
would make good marſh-land if ſecured 
from the ſea by a bank, He immediately 


executed it : and the ſucceſs has anſwered 


V 4100 


His utmoſt wiſhes : the, bank was made at 
the expence of 650/.; and 130 acres ; gained 
by it, Which let at 25 % an dere. an, A 


As ſoon as the firſt work was 8 he 


ſtopt all the ſprings, and little water=courſes 


from the higher grounds, by. large and 
deep drains on the edge of the marſh ; 3, and 


then cut a great carrier drain 10 feet 
wide, along the middle of it; into which 
ſmaller drains- were, cut; and all the water 


let into the ſea by a ſluice in the bank, the 


doors opening to let out the freſh water, and 
ſhutting by the ſuperior. wei cight | of the tides. 


A very 
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A very fortunate circumſtance in this drain- 
age is the ſurprizing plenty of freſh water: 
the ſea was no ſooner ſhut out, than the 
old creek was at once full of very fine freſu 
water, and has ſince been a winding freſn 
water of 4 acres: Such plenty of good 
water is of vaſt conſequence in ee | 
lande: 4 HP * 2 
- As ſoon as the druids; were ks the: 
next buſineſs was to level the old creek, 
which ran very irregular, and in many 
places formed · miſhapen ſwamps and holes; 
all theſe were filled up: then the ſurface 
was pared and burnt an inch deep, and the 
land ſowed with coleſeed : the produce half 
a laſt an acre; ſold at 18. a laſt. After 
the coleſeed a crop of oats was taken of 3: 
quarters an acre, and then another of 4 
quarters. After which it was ſummer 
fallowed; then oats again; the crop 4 
quarters an acre, and with them all ſorts of 
graſs ſeeds were ſown, particularly white 
clover, red clover, trefoile, hay ſeeds, ray= 
graſs, &c. In ſome places, all failed ex- 
cept the ray- graſs: but white clover came 
amongſt that the following yea. 
54M he . has been extremely good ever 


ſince, 
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ſmee, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed from much 
of "it being let at 255. an acre; though the 
rent before the banking was only 64. One 


acre fats an ox of 50 . ſtone, and a wether,” 


ſufficiently to put them to turnips 5 or 


would fatten 5 large Lincolnſhire ſheep, 


The graſs is ſo fweet, that it will completely 
fatten beaſts of 40 or 50 ſtoffe in 7 months. 
Much of it has Tees! 2 CO of * 


ſtone, race 5 
After the nee Sir „ Jeb alficcies a 


piece of ten acres for the poor of the pariſh, 
which maintains a very great number of 


ſtock: nothing was done to this piece, and 
et it is extreme good and rich graſs; from 
which hint he determines, in caſe of a fu- 


| ture undertaking of this fort, not to pare or 


Plough it at all; only to levet the ſmall 
holes, and make the cuts for draining; 
which would render us ene eh 


4 lefs complex. 


Sir Jobn nes has) wives tract of 


eV ef. 1800 acres, let at prefent at 
only 4d. an acre; it is capable of being 
fecured from the ſea; The bank for 
that purpoſe ſhould be 100 feet baſe, regu- 
1051 ſloped to o feet at the fs the 


height 


* 


* & Pp 8 17 
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height of it in the centre 10 feet. The 
expence of ſuch a bank 3 miles long would 
be 5 148 J.; the intereſt of which ſum, at 5 
per cent. amounts to 257 .; and the product 
of the improvement the two firſt years, at 
40. an Cre, 1900 
The third n ee ru BD 
The nh. 111900 
And e 225 
a year. The undertaking upon the whole, 
would be uncommonly profitable; far 
more advantageous than any other expen- 
diture of ſuch a Lung: in any part of the 
kingdom. 


In forming a bank, the price of the 
work is 2.5. 6d. to 45.2 floor of 400 cubical 
feet, for filling and barrowing the earth a 
ſingle run; which is ſuch a length, that 
men who-run- the barrows need not be 
'reheved : planks to run on, to be found 
them; but they find their own barrows. ; 


Experiment, No. 90 LN SID! 
„ Setnfoine, Sir John Turner has 3 

with great ſucceſs. He has ſeveral pieces 
of it, which have anſwered better than the 
common huſbandry on the ſame foil would 
baye done. The ſoil is a light tarnip loam 


1 
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on chalk. The firſt year the produce was 
very inconſiderable : : The ſecond, it was a 
pretty good crop: from that time to the 
preſent (18 years ago) it has produced at an 
average 1 load an acre,” worth 4/7. on a 
moderate computation :- and the after-graſs 
15 f. an acre, For 7 years in the height of 
the crop, it yielded 2 loads an acre. Let 
us calculate the common huſbandry accord= 
ang to wp je ij given above. : 
* 1 ds Exßpencec. | | 
{XK ) Mindy: Turnips. © 
4 - Eartks wok hafrows=- £* ----- 

_— Lo 12 © 
Manuring,” © 1 10 0 
Seed and ſowing, 8 % 95+ 
Hoeing, e oy . + 36-7 © Sd 
FE l. „„ „ 
ee e e Barky. E 
3 Farths and harrow- 


„„ -- 3 
Seed and ſowing, l 
| Mowing and arreſting, 3 
Thraſhing, e 
Carrying out, man, 


Rent, „ 2+ þ 0 
RO OR —— 2 3 3 
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Brought over,. L. S 4 9 


Third; Clover, &c. tw o years. 
Seed and ſowing, _ # 1 6, | 
Wd 2a) carting, and CN —— oe 2 


— a _— 1 S 4+ £ 


© # 


1 F Wo, 1. 3 
1 „ 0 3 
Seed and ſowing,, o 16 o 
U ==, -- 3. ax 
Reaping and harveſting, G9 7 
2 
0 
2 


* 
—— F 


7 8 „ 1 j 5 22 8 
Cm insg. 3 % 


Rent, 53 


„ * 1 F a * x * 
4 2 Rr oy err © 
L Total, aas g 


F == at» 
| Cover, rl year, Mis . F 3 
ſecond, — ec 
Wheat, 3 quarters, 4 ” La: SL; 
5 

9 


« * 
* 


2 


„ 
8 8 


71 ? . 


= 


þ ” | * 12 
q Lo] 1 
O ͤ 0 — 
whe © 2 
= * £ 


112 Total produce, 598 EP © 
Total eee 4+ atm 1 


$ Profit i in 5 years, 5 - - | 6 
8 Nen fn 


— — 010 


2 — 
i 


40 0: 


S 


o 
3 
\ 
f 
U 
1 
= 
1 
i 0 
. 
** 
0 


. 
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„ 


— * - 29 Sg 6 
e 12 0 


I 3 Load hay, e 1 


Tout \expences, — 


Rl : WM 3 5 2 
Thy: 15 common e elu 


Ines faves this calculation as an; ab. 


. this — oF have on Toth ſides 
ten 5 | £2008 from, the fame Author 
who rlevined to bs of coplitiup Jude the 
Uillage courſe was moſt »profitable. © It is 
evident from hence, that ſainfoine 3 
tec | II. would. appear yet 


— More 


more ſo if the intereſt of the firſt ſtock was 
on both ſides carried to account? 
rents on poor ſoils, that are in n 
of the kingdom paid for this graſs, are 
twice over what the Norfolk farmers pay 


for their beſt land; which ſhonld give 
one ſome idea of its real value. The fupe= 


riority of the ſainfoine is ſo great, that it 
will admit the expenditure of 2058. per acre 
fer annum in ſoot or aſhes ;—without any 
correſponding increaſe of erop, and yet 
remain much more denefieial hah the 
other. 2 


e No. 0. 3. 


Locerne he has cultivated with as much 
ſuccefs as ſainfoine. The foil on which it 


is ſown is a good turnip land; ſuch as lets 


here at 70 6 d. an acre. There is an acre 

and half of it; half ſown'three years, and 
half four years ago: it was on a turnip 
fallow in the ſpring without corn: the 
weeds did not riſe much, as the land was 


oy clean; and thoſe that came were cut down 
with the lucerne at the firſt mowing before 
they ſeeded. After which the growth of 


the crop was always quicker than that of 
2 SS the 


— 4 
— — —— 


n 7 LIE 
l 8 = IE 


_ —— — 
J 22 
1 « 


2 


1 
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the graſs, — they were ae 
by the ſcyth 


Every ip ing it is eee until it car- 
ries the appearance of a fine fallow. It 
has been regularly cut every five weeks; and 
is found, from an accurate obſervation, to 
grow from 22 to 26 inches every 28 days. 
Every ſpring it is manured after the har- 
rowing, at the rate of 6 loads an acre of 
rotten dung. 


As to the produce, it is very great: Six 
coach, and ſix other horſes are chiefly fed 
with it through the ſummer; but if horſes 
were to be confined ſolely to it, it would 
maintain at the rate of five per acre from 
the middle of April to Michaelmas, at 2 5. 
per horſe per week. Laſt year's five cut- 
tings, had they been made into hay, would 
have amounted to 6 tons per acre; which 
cannot be calculated at leſs than 12 J. 125. 

One part of the crop, for a trial, was ſet 
out with hand-hoes in the ſame manner as 
turnips: I remarked that part of the piece 
to be about 2 inches higher growth than 
the reſt, and was EA = a 8 
green.” 

Sir Fobn Turner has, upon the whole: 

a . ; found 
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found it ſo extremely profitable, that he re- 
_ eommends it to every one; ang 
voured, though in vain, to an his 


tenants to try it. 


That tlie profit is very great, will appear 
from ſtating the expences and produce. 


Rent, &c. &Kc e. J. o 10 0 
Hare 939 6 
Cutting five tines, 8 7 2 
Raking together, loading arid 

carting home, {19590 gHgg*: 0 


PB: EY 1 14 6 
Produce. | 
Keeping 5 horſes 26 weeks, at2 7 13 oO © 
_ Expences, | e Ie 6 


| Clear ont 32h: heli ee TT: 5 6 

The common huſbandry of this. | 
country. was found to pay per. 
nere profit, * it 268 } 20 8 


| Superiority of the lucerne, | 9. 19 10 


3 
— 


= Yohnt s common huſbandry is very 
perfect; and remarkably adapted for keep- 
ing his land as clean as a garden. The 
| wy of h his farm i is of two ſorts, one a very 

=»  - 
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light loam. naturally Poor, and is unproſit- 
able i mak. very. attentively managed. 
sit into his own hands he 
fan it in bie order; the courſe f 
crops. he followed to e it inte 2900 


N ty ot gente e ft. 


3 Is Turoips 
2. Barley 2 
3. Clover 12/4. and half. a — of ray 

graſs an acre, left on the land 2 years. 


And then turnips again. So, that only one 


crop of corn is taken in four years. The 
firſt growth of the clover is mown; and 


; then fed for a year and. half. Was a crop of 


wheat to be taken on the clover in the far- 
mer 's method, it would be a very poor one; 
and chat of barley be as 6 to 10 at preſent. 
I Von his better w_ he takes 
1. Turnips 3. Clover 
r bas Wheat. 

And a proof of the goodneſs of the 
former, is the * of turnips, barley and 
clover on the poor ſoil, being equal to thoſe 
in this courſe on the rich one. 

His turnips are worth 1 J. 15 8. on an 


average. Ihe barley produces 5 quarters 
am acte; he has ſometimes on weak land 


23 | 2 55 had 
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had 6 quarters. The clover gives a load 
and half of hay at one mowing: and rhe 
wheat 3 quarters per acre. 1 
His farm is a very well diſtributed one. 
It in general is, | 

236 Acres in all 1+ Lucerne 
24 Acres Turnips 24 Meadow 


24 Barley 16 Rich mark - 
224 Clover for 15 Paſture 
mowing 50 Plantation | 
= 24 Ditto fed 1 14 Water. 


Tis 16 Sainfoine 


Experiment, No. 4 


| Ofiers he tried for an experiment in his 
marſh land: three roods were planted, 
and let without difficulty for five guineas 
a year.—80 vaſt a rent has determined 
him to ey, more land to fo PO 
an uſe, 


A . No. 5. 
BY the preparation of a ber of very 
Riff, clunigy marſh land for wheat, fore- 
ſeeing that a great many ploughings would 
be neceſſary to reduce it, he determined to 
ſow it with buck-wheat; with intention 
e ittinke for Tot tht wheat. 
* 3 "0 
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It was accordingly done; and it anſwered 
greatly in mellowing this harſh ſoil—much 
more than ſeveral extra Ploughings would 
have done. 


1 Repertment, 704 6. 

The neighbourhood of the ſea in this 
country, ſuggeſted to this gentleman the 
thought of a manure which had totally 
eſcaped the farmers: it was that of ſea 
| ouze. Some of his tenants occupied a con- 
ſiderable tract of arable land that joins to 
the marſhes by the ſhore; he directed one 
of them to ouze a ſmall field at the rate of 
50 loads an acre, in the ſame manner as if 
it was marle, and to ſow it with turnips. 
No effect appeared in that crop; 10 but i in the 
barley which followed, the richneſs of the 
manure. ſhewed itſelf firongly ; ; it yielded 
four loads and an half an acre in the ſtraw ; 
the crop 6 or 7 quarters. The clover was | 
uncommonly fine, and the wheat which 
followed the ſame —and the land ever ſince 
has diſplayed in the cleareſt manner, the 
vaſt fertility it has gained by this manure. 

A proof no ways equivocal, is the prac- 
tice of the tenant; for on ſeeing the firſt 
gro of barley he * went to work 

- ain, 


2 
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again, and ouzed a larger field; and ſince 
that has been as regularly at it, as any one 
can be at marling: he has thus manured a 
large ſpace of land, and continues the im- 
provement. I rode over ſeveral of his fields 
thus managed, let at only 45. an acre, and 
others at 6 or 8, which were covered with 
as fine crops of turnips, clover, and barley, 
as can be ſeen in Norfolk; he has no barley 
on ouzed land that will yield leſs than $5 or 
6 quarters an acre; and he gets 3 quarters 
an acre of wheat on 4s. land. There are 
marle pits in theſe helds, but the farmer 
OR the ouze. 


Rufe No. 7. 


Sir John Turner has not only planted 

many acres as an addition to the beauty of 
his ſituation, but has alſo attended to the 
growth 'of the trees, for diſcovering the 
profit of planting on his ſoils. In one 
plantation, Scotch _ at 12 EF growth, 
are worth 1 s. each. 


Experiment, No. 8. 


ay a plantation of 50 years growth, the 
| Naur 8 5. an acre, the trees are various, and 


| the vale. as Slat. Ls Ot EY 
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Oak, worth 10s. each. 

-»  Aith, 12 f. 6 d. ditto. 

„ lm, ditt. 

Scorch fir, 7 f. 6 d. ditto. 
Lime, 5. ditto. 

5 8 the number of each equal, * 
average value is 9 . "THE? number about 
$009 on an acre 

520 trees, at 9s. are 225 /. 4 10 6. 
per acre per annum, from the firſt planting ; _ 
but the. thinnings have produced very con- 
ſiderable ſums: and the graſs under the 
trees would now let at 55. an acre. 

Experiment, N Deo 2; 

In another plantation of 50 years growth, 
on land of 85. an acre, whe er 2 50 Per 
acre, are worth — 

The oak, 16 s. cal. 

Aſh, 10 s. ditto. _ 
. 95. A 4 
Scorch fir, 165. ditto. 

1 12:4 0 1 

'250 at that price, come to 1 3005 7 64 ; 
per acre per annum, beſides the thinnings : 
this is above 34. ng acre re fer a annum rr the 
firſt planting. ? 

Had all been ole or fir, the total e 4 
have been 200 J. per acre; or 40. per acre 

per annum from the firſt Ow 
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Experiment, Ne. 169. 
1 another plantation, elms of 40 years 
growth (300 on an acre) are worth 221 
each: this is 330 J. Per acre; or more than 
8 J. per acre per annum; and the land now 
would let as well as before the planting. 5 


| Experiment, No. 1 It. 


i plantation of Scotch firs of 1 5 years 
8 300 on an acre, are worth 15. 64. 
each. This is 22 J. 109. an acre, or 14. 105. 
Per acre per annum, beſides rhinnings. 
The great profit of planting is bo | 
from theſe trials; but the whole ſtate of the 
_ caſe by no means appears here; for the 

product of the thinnings is, conliderabl 
Sir Jobn calculates, that he never receives 
leſs than a guinea an acre in thinnings 
| throughout his plantations; - which i is eaſily 
to bo conceived, as they are at firſt planted 
only 4 feet aſunder. The loweſt profit here 
mentioned, is is 1 J. 106. an acre; add 14 
1 8. for chinnings, it is 2. 115, per aere; 
deduct 11 f. rent and expences, there re 
mains 40 5. an acre! clear profit, which is 
more han 5 farmers: nike. 15 0 all 33 
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I cannot but add to theſe trials in huſ- 
bandry and planting, that Sir John Turner 
has proved himſelf to be not only a true 
friend to his country, in proſecuting theſe 
undertakings with ſpirit, but has alſo ſhewn 
| himſelf a ſuperior farmer in the midſt of a 
country cultivated better than moſt in Eng- 
_—_— | 5 Ts 
Ei From 


8 * — 


The ſituation of Varbam is the moſt beau- 
tiful in Norfolk, and as much worth viewing as 
half the houſes to which travellers are fo eager 
to run. The houſe ſtands on the brow of a 
gently riſing hill, backed to the north with very 
fine plantations of 5o years growth. They have 
ſomewhat the appearance of a creſcent form, 
ſheltering from 4 north, eaſt, and weſt, and 
opening to the ſouth, down over a beautiful 
winding vale, and then commanding a rich varied 
proſpect of diſtant encloſures. Some villages 
and churches, ſcattered about the view, 5 

large, tho“ regular water in the valley, all tend 
to make it chearful. While the thick woods 
which crown the tops of ſeveral, hills, and the 
groves that ſink into the vale, throw a pictureſque 
beauty over the ſcene that cannot fail to ſtrike 
JJ DN Rr Wow boo 0 

2 The view that breaks at once upon you on 
coming through the dark fir wood in the ap- 
roach from London, is very beautiful. You 
ook at once upon a range of lofty plantations 
ground the houſe, whoſe dark ſhade forms a 


_— —Qc — 
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From Warham I took the coaſt road to 
Sberringbam, making that the way to Holt. 
The crops, I obſerved, were not ſo good as 
about Warbam, tho? much of the country 
is very well cultivated. 1 paſſed through 
3 : E 


— 
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0 to the bellliancy of the landfkip that 
ſets it off in the fineſt colours.—In front, you 
look upon various clumps, riſing boldly from 
the water, united in ſome places with thick 
hedges, and in others broken by incloſures, that 
ſpreading over the hill to the left, the water 
is loft under a dark grove: the fields riſe fo thick 
above it, as to unite with a' diſtant plantation 
which crowns the hill; a church is happily ſitu- 
| ated on the point of it; and beyond is ſeen a 
more diſtant rich wood-land: - Full to the left, 
is a large Daniſh camp of three entrenchments, 
which are quite perfect “. Purning to the right, 
you look upon an inclofure which breaks into the 
plantations; it is fringed with open wood that half 
ohſcures the village, Icattered thickly with trees; 
and Wurbam ſteeples, one peeping over the chick 
plantation near the houſe, and the Arne more 
8 one complete the view.” 
As you advance through! the ei in therway 
to the houſe, the ſcenes change, but all are beau- 
tifol. The varied (lawns, and hanging ſlopes, 
crowned in ſome places with woods, and in others 
broken by rich —— are all "Wir e 
| and beautiful. ce 


v ö | ; * 
1 8 At 7 4 wy 


wy * 3 


8 An encampment pho Sens the Dane. Ongar rae 
meadows i is called Su mead. 


Stukey* „and near to Blakeney, about Sher 
ringbam, land lets at 1 55 5. an acre. Their 


courſe, ; 
1 e eee er 
38 Barley 1 4. Wheat. 


at turnips are nid as fine as any; ; 
the OA MRI 3 z "RO cond acre 
8 


4 * £ * 2 IR 
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»The ride "AM Warbaw _ e is thro? 
a much more pictureſque country than is com- 
monly met with in Norfolk , the road runs on 
the brow of the hill looking down on Stukey vale, 
and commanding, for ſome diſtance, a very com- 
plete landſcape. The vale, which is compoſed 


of meadows of the fineſt verdure, winds in a 


very beautiful manner from out a thicket of 


woody incloſures, and retires, at the other, 


behind a projecting hill: an humble ſtream 
glides through it, and adds a chearfulneſs, Which 


Water can alone confer. The hills riſe in a bold 
manner: they are bare of wood; but that is 


compenſated by the thick incloſures in which the 
village is ſcattered; forming with its church i in 
a dip of the hill, and that of Blakeney above it, 
in a prouder fituation, a moſt ren and 


pleaſing picture. 


Between Stukey and City is the little village of 


3 Ceckthorp, which contains but three houſes, and 


yet has furniſhed: Britain with three famous ad. 
mirals ; Sir Cloudſley Shovel, Sir Jaln Narborough, _ 
and Sir Chriſtopher Mims. 
"PRs nn pry another uncommon view, quite 
| | * | 
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on an average; their clover is bad; not 
often more than a load of {hay n a 
wheat 3, Or 3 2 quarters. 


From n to Ry is e a 
flat 


Y 7 x.” hat . IC 2 4 , 
bo, * 3 — C5, * 8 MM 5 Sls. ICS 1 2 8 1 4.5 Fg II" 1 , 
—— ua. lth. "OE — ow = 1 * — — — — 


different om chat at Hyrtey the ka winds 
into a ſequeſtered valley ſhut out from the Tea, 
by a bold, uncultivated hill. To the right, the 
grounds ſhelve from the road into a narrow vale. 
In this little woody hollow, is a village half ſeen 
among ſtraggling trees: the ſteeple is uncom- 
monly pictureſque; half of it is hid by a riſing 
ſlope, and the church three fourths obſcured by 
a thicket of trees. The oppoſite hill riſes very 
boldly; it preſents a large incloſure, under the 
thick ſhade of a noble ſpreading wood; which 
hangs to the righ t into another valley, but is 
rot behind a ler bare hill of a conic form; 
which riſes fi the junction of the vales, in a 
very remarkable manner; and almoſt ſcreens a 
diſtant range of riſing incloſures. Immediately 
to the right, is a ſloping tract of fields, and above 
them wild ground, with a white tower riſing 
from behind it. The whole forms one of thoſe 
half gloomy, and yet not unpleaſing ſcenes, in 
which Pouſſin delightee; it is a en of 
ſuch a pencil. | 
— a very lig h ſteep e 
| it looks on one ſide full upon the kn and on the 
other over a various country abounding with in- 
equalities of ground: many hills ſcattered wildly 
about, numerous cultivated incloſures, and fix 
or ſeven villages are ſeen. Sberringbam is pret- 
tily overlooked, backed 1 a riſing hill. 
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flat diſagreeable country: nine tenths of if 
a black ling heath, or a whin cover; "wut 
all greatly capable of cultivation: 

About Melton *, land lets at*14.s. an atre 
on a medium; bieley yields 4 quarters ; 
wheat, 3+; turnips very fine; but the 
clover, like that at  Sherringham, is but. 
middling. Large dairies are kept about 
here; they feed the cows in the paſtures 
and meadows, but are wretched managers 
(like the generality of the Nofolè farmers) 
of their graſs lands; they are all over-run 
with ruſhes and other rubbiſh ; OTE wets 


but no drams made. 
From Holt towards + ban, the coun- 


a is in W met and. We edgar ; 


Sir ErwaRD ASHLEv, at this place; has a 
large park which has lately been ornamented ju- 
diciouſly; and a water made with uncommon 
difficulty; which, when properly united with 
wood, will have a goòd effect. From a wind- 
mill near the park is a prodigious view of a rich 
woodland country, finely intermixed with corn- 
Felds, and nung ere but a river to = 


e dee Et 

+ At WoLrewror Lord Walhile wry a” en ö 
welt environed with wood. The Hall, 30 by 27. 
— ä 30 by 108 A good Pn | 
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but improves as you advance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter place for ſome miles 
around, particularly towards the coaſt, the 


| huſbandry is very good. 
Farms are rather ſmall; in — from 


50 J. a year to 100 and 150 J. The ſoil a 
mixed one; gravelly, and ſandy loams; 
excellent for turnips; lets from 75. 6 d. to 
20.; average about 14s. The whole way 


A 


of King Charles. * Drefſing-room, 21 5 18, | 
hung — tapeſtry of lively and ſpirited colours. 
A Bed-chamber, 25 by 22, the Pla ac here 
alſo is very fine; the chimney- piece 
The Saloon, 36 by 30; the ta e ſophas, 
and chairs, repreſent Æſop's fables, done in a 
natural, and pleaſing manner. The windows 
look on ſome very fine woods. — A Drawing- 
room, 25 by 21, the tapeſtry fine.— A Bed- 
chamber, 22 by 21. A Dreſſing-room, 21 by 18. 
The pier glaſſes een the _ are in 
and very handſome. 

| Adjoining to /; olterton e is ; Blickling, the 
ſcat of the Earl of Buckinghamſhire ;, the park is 
large, and the water (in the form of a great 
winding river) one of the fineſt in the kingdom: 
It is near a mile long, and in general from 2 to 
4 or 500 yards over; the colour is very bright. 
But what renders it uncommonly beautiful, is 
the noble accompanyment of wood. The hills 

lo from the edge in a various manner: in ſome 

| places 
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to Nerwich, it runs at about 12 4. nt 
3 ee have variations. 


1. Turnips · 4. Wheat 
2 . . * Burley, 


: = laft aper 18 bad Another 
rourſe they have, is to leave it out, and 


take turnips again. nn, 
8 | BE 1s Es fe | 


is wa 
— 


| places _ are wn and bold; in 1 they 
gin waving lawns; and fo crowned and ſpread 
with wood; that the whole ſcene is environed with 
A dark ſhade, finely contrafting the brightneſs of 
the Water. Some woods of majeſtic. oaks and 
Heech, dip in the very water; while others 
gently retire from it, and only ſhade the diſtant 
Bills. Sometimes they open in large breaks, and 
let in the view of others darker than themſelves, 
or tiſe ſo boldly from the water's edge, as to ex- 
clude every other view. About the center of the 
Water, on the right of it, is a projecting hill, 
thickly covered with beech: their ſtems are free 
from leaves, but their heads unite and form ſo 
deep a gloom, that not a ray of the ſun can find 
3 admittance, while it illumines the water, on 
which you look both ways. This partial view of 
the lake (for the branches of the beech hang 
over the water, and form an horizon for the 
ſcene) is ſtrikingly beautiful. You will dwell 
on it with uncommon pleaſure: 


The houſe 1 1s — ſituated cloſe upon 
one 


mee 


A —— 4 Wheat 
2. Barlex n P eaſe. 1 1441 
3. ne, * e 1 

e er 0 Als, Nin 
1. Turaips | $6 Barley Det 


| PO err TRE err be l is «tae — 2 


one. The following are the principal rooms. 
5 The Ner- room, 27 by 26. ien N 44 


"= 


The Such, 33 by 21. Here is a very 550 por- 


trait of Sir Fohn Mignard : and another of 
Brel rom, 21 ſquare. | 825 de en 4 
 Bed-chamber, 27 by 21 3 


> 
L2,; 


#44 44+ 1 


| Dreſſng goon, 25 by 21; 
 Breakfaft ditto; 28 by 22. keene eee 
olf a portrait of Sir James Hobart. 
5 On the principal floor, firſh, 14 
4 An —— 25 by 24. 28 
wy . 45 by 24. Here are YY King 


be” -of 


- which both the fade and hands are fines" 11 
Preſing room, 28 by a. 1 G4 
Bed-chamber,. 25 by 16, Diuo, 27 by 22. 
Tilnag, 120 by #2, and 22 ker 
Cuſa arranged on both ſides. It is an ccellent 


| Ma ne room, 
Vol. II. 7 


742 3 well, done. bar: 
Os Cork a good one, And 
another Lord er Juſtice Hobard, in 


ke Dock 


de © . - — 8 1 : — — . L A — = 
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This is a good courſe for many ſoils. An- 
other they find beneficial, 16, 5 


1. Turnips 4. Buckwheat 
2. Barley 5. Wheat. 
3. 1 at nana T1 


| Ae plough once for wheat, :fow.2 2 
buſhels if they get it into the land early, 
but 3 buſhels if later; 3 quarters or 3 4 
are the average produce; but 5 quarters are 
often gained. For barley they 12 
| three or four times; ſow 4 bnthels,: and 
| get 4 quarters in return; ſeldom more than 
5. They give the bene Hae for” dats" as 
for barley, which is an uncom 
of good Huſbandry 3g 4 or 5. buſhels, 
and get 5-7 or 6 quatters on e oY N 
For-peale: they ſtir but once, ſow. 4 buſhels; 
never hoe, but get 3 3 quarters an Acres 
They give four o fixe earthis for, turnips» , 
hand-hoe twice j and feed off with cattle i 
and ſheep: if the crop is large, hey have 
a method of expending chem, 1 which CT 
believe is peculiar to themſelves. They 
firſt feed one piece, ſuppoſe an acre, by 
running a row. of "hurdles, ;acrols. the” held; 
then, before :the moves the hurdles, they 4 
draw another nere and esrt chem on 00 the 
8 "acre. 
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$ere eaten off for the cattle; and ſo on 
throughout the field: always carting the 
erop from the land where it grows to the 

Part cleared. Their motive for putting 
themſelves to this expence; is to make the 
rurnips go ſo much the further; and at the 
ſame time preſerve the benefit of the cattle 
to the barley crop: if the produce is large, 
and cattle are turned in, they ſpoil as mueh 
as they eat; but when the! turnips are laid 
clear above the ſoil, and the earth partly 
haken off, they eat them up clean. — The 
price per acte, to draw and cart them in 
this manner; is from 50. to 3. 
Of clover they mo the firſt crop, and 
feed the ſecond t the crop of hay generally; 
2 loads an gere, ſometimes z. They "ſow: | 

JON clover,” and à peck of ray- 

„vrhich they here eall by its proper 

Bam Duftlel but if for their lambs in 
ſpring? they ſow a pee k of the latter- wh 
No cates'cultivated,” tn i 

For 'buck=wheat chey ploughy ave or 
four times, ſom 5 pecks to an acre; the 

average crop 4 quarters, ſometimes 6. 
It is as Sood as oats for horſes; ſells gene- 


_ 25. a quarter under the price of barley - 
. 8 F 2 but 
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hut its being an ameliorating crop like 
peaſe, the inferiority of price is abundantly: 
made up. They always ſow wheat; after 
it; and on cold ſpringy land ſometimes 
pPlough it in for that crop, by uſing a buſh. 

faggot before the ploughs to level it: and 
chis management anſwers. prodigiouſly for 
two erops; better than dung. They never 
ſowy buck-whieat till the beginning of Fure - 


and they reckon that is more beneficial to the 


: land than any other crop. Wheat very ſel- 
In their manuring they are pretty atten- 
wheat or turnips. Marle they depend 
marle, it is ſoft and ſoapy: they do not 
tay above 12 large loads an ge as much. 
4 will: last nee rem are mit 1 
it. But then I ſhould add, as an explana- 
tion of the ſmallneſs of this quantity, that 
they regularly cart out their farm- yard dung 
on do layers of marle, mix them up together, 
and then ſpread them on their. land; this. 
is a regular addition to it, and they have 
* ie * "Ow: to be excel 
lent. 
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lent, They harrow their flubbles by way 
1 — that; ae en bas to 
the yard. | 
They Ay their esst and paſture 
lands to keeping young ſtock and cows; 
the former they bring into them for water, 
but keep them on the uplands of nights: 
2 acres will carry a cow through the ſum. 
mer: A good one will give 6 gallons of 
milk a day: as to the product, they are 
generally let at 34. 10s. to 40. a head. — 
To 20 cows they keep from 25 to 30 ſhots; 
that is, + and + grown hogs, A dairy- 
maid will take care of 20 cows. The 
winter food is ſtraw or turnips; no hay 
and a calf is worth 30. in 7 or 8 ne 
Mags keep them in winter in the yard. 
They fatten their ſwine: to 28 None, but 
the average is not above 16, They have 
no regular flocks of ſheep; but they fold 
_ thoſq they keep. In Auguſb they buy old 
crones, and alſo lambs of that year; like- 
wiſe ſhearling wethers; all which ſorts they: 
turn into their ſtubbles at Chriſtmas, when 
they put them to turnips, and after that to 


Ser We e If RN oP” in at 
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10 they will ſell them fat in April or May | 
at 18,3 which, for the time, js great profit 
Sometimes they buy lean wethers, and 
get them fleſhy enough by Chnilmas to put 
to turnips, and. will ſell them, fat from that 


food -ſhearling ewe lambs will clip 3 r 


Sb of wool... +" Aa 4d ee, e 0 t 
1 reſpeck 10 the rot, * they apprehend ; 
that it is Owing, in a great meaſure to 
ſpcingy land in-low.,meadows-:. thoſe, fields 
Which heavy. logs are apt to hang are 
baden but, no land, whatever may be its 
quality, will rot if the ſheep are; never 
turned on it until the fun hast exhaled all 
che dem. . Floods. they, reckonp not at all 
prejudicial.,,—Thelc ideas appear to me not 
to be ſo. clear a8. could wilh,..: ip 44 weib 
„In . theirs tillage, they zeckon+ 5. horſes 
neceſſary for 199 acres of ploughed ground bs 
uſe 2 in a ,plough, and dog actes a. 
zhman- goes out at 6 in the me 


ing; and, does an acre by I o'clock; ho 

then comes home and baits fill 2 and goes 

out again till J at night; in which time 

a pair of horſes, beſides taking care of in 

all; this is great work, and much exceed- 
| hp FP ing 


+ 755 winter, 15. and beer. 


| 
| 
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ing what is done in "moſt other countries. | 
But they affert,” that it ean only be done 
with wheel ploughs; they have tried ſwing 
ones, but they do not equal the wheeled. 
They ſtir from 3 to 5 inches deep; the 
price 25. 6d. an acre.—The annual expence 
of a horſe they reckon at 5. 10s. They 
feed much with ſtraw cut into chaff, — 
They do not break up their n for A 
fallow till after Chriftmas. ee sen Gat] 
In the hiring and lng kams, they 
reckon 7001. neceſſary for 300 acres.” Foe 
Tythes are Ae they. pay 3 . 
in the pound.” N e id e 
Poor rates 25. in the pound; "they have 
riſen a fourth in 20 years —The employ- 
ment of the women and gk ſpinning ; 
all drink tea. REED 
Many leaſes are rene, but not "0 a 
many as formerly. 0 
The farmers carry their corn x from boa w 
10 e! eh en : 


42 R 
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In harveſt, * 75 and board for the harveſt,” 
In hay-time, 15. 2d; and beer 


5 


F 4 KReap- 
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r fad; cr: 
Mowing ſprios c corny. 16. to 4 20. 11. 5 
re l 
3 turnips, 45 5 OY ne 
Filling, marle cart, 2 14. dd a 12 an 
Aare ſpreading. e 
Thraſhing Wheat, 2% a 8 «I. 
— — barley and Oats, Ab vir et 0 
ee „ %%% 
Firſt man's Wages, 71 75. it hs 
7 80 4 al 0. and kh. Rt 51: | By 
d's, 34 VVV 
Pa l eee 
Other ditto, 24. 10 5. to 27. 15% IP 
Women er day, i in harveſt, 6 4. and board. 


te | 2 N — in hay-time, Hino... 


SS + 


— —-—-— winter, 64. 
The riſe 'of labour a fourth in 20 years. , 
2 +2 +4PROVISIONS,, .. = 
Bread. 1 ver une. 
Butter, * 62 
Mutton, 7 
„ en 
Pork, —— 2 3 
Bacon 6 


4 =” q 
3 
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Labourer's houſe-rent, 40s.  _ 
— firing, from the commons. 
The particulars of a farm as follow. 
300 Acres in all - 412 Horſes 
aportinhle- «.--- +. 20G 
Jo Graſs + 20 Fatting heaſts 
+200;Renti | +30 Young cattle 
100 Sheep 
Mee 
5323 
4 Labourers. 
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| Gere city of Norwich is One of the 
moſt eünderable in England alter 
London ; "it flands on more ground than 
any biber But in number of inhabitants, 
ſome others aſſert an equality. By an ac- 
curate account taken a few years ago, the 
number reckoned by the houſes" amounted | 
to 40000; but by the bills of Mortality 
only to 36000 ; the average "therefore of 
theſe (38000) may be taken a as more re proba- 
2 
ble than either, 3 
The ſtaple manufactures are crapes and 
camblets; beſides which they make in 
great abündänce damaſks, ſattins, alopeens, 
&c. &. &c. They work up the Leicefter- 
Hire and Lincblnſbire wool chiefly; which 
is brought here for combing and ſpinning, 
while the Nor/olt wool goes to Ye orkſbire 
for carding and cloths.” And what is a 
remarkable circumftance,” not ' diſcovered | 
many years, is, that the Norfolt ſheep 
rw a Fool about their necks _— to the 


beſt. 
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beſt from Shan; and is in * to the reſt 


as 20 to . 

The earnings of che mapufaQturers are 

various, but in general high. +45 
Men on an average do not ——__ 5 J. 


week; but then many women earn as 


ch: and hoys! of is or AG + likewiſe 5 
LALLY, 4111 . 53 go 


Draw-boys, kad 10 to 0 24. Pr a bd 


nenn and n from 5 to ee iy 
9462; 42 898 g ac 


Combers, on an n average, 7% 2 1 
een ni; 24 odguonts 
Hot-prefſexss 236 loom fn ponndtend 
Women by eee 3 25. 9957 

\ 


Ditto ſilk, nde « daidy 111 
Dittq by ſpinning, 24. 64.1 to Bui 1110 8. 
The weaving man and his boy, who 


now earn in general 7g. a week, could 


_ earn with eaſe. 115. if induſtrious. But it 
is remarkable, that thoſe men and their 
families who earn but 65s. a week, are much 
happier and better off than thaſe who earn 
29, or 35. extraordinary; for ſuch extra 
earnings are moſtly ſpent at the alehouſe, 
or in ee Which Prejudice their follow- 
Work. I 1 286: preciſely me ſame 

| effect 
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effect as they have found when the — 
of proviſions have been very cheap; 1 
reſults from the ſame eauſe. And this 
city has been very often peſtered with mobs 
and inſurrections under the pretence of an 
high price of proviſions, merely becauſe 
ſuah dearneſs would not allow the men chat 
portion of idleneſs and other indulgenee f 
r ene rates throm them into. 

In the” management of the poor, there 
was once a circumſtance that deſerves no- 
ting. Previous to the year 17297, the rates 
throughout the city were immoderately 
burthened with weekly allowances to the 
poor, of 1 5. 6d. 21. a 5. Gd. or 3 fa family, 
in which manner 1200 J. a year was given. 
A reſolution Was taken in that year to ſtrike 
them all off ; it was accordingly done; and 
nothing enſued een no ill eon- 

ſequence atall— VIE i fi 
7 or 800 ſouls are > apt ini tas: 
houſe of this-city for 8 en e — 
A1 expences. b Anti 1; 14 
In reſpect to the ho Nate of the ma- 
nufacture, it is neither briſk; nor Very dull. 
They could execute more orders thin they 
en a0 ſome among them complain be- 

_ cauſe 
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raufe- they have not ſo great a trade as 


anſwer the demand, it was ſo uncommonly 
great (from 1743 to 1763 was their famous 
era). This was however owing. in ſome 
meaſure to many manufacturers exporting 
ſo largely on ſpeculation, that the markets 
have been overſtocked ever ſince; and 


have occaſioned that falling off which has 


been perceived ſince. Indeed the unfor- 
tunate difference ſubſiſting between Great 
Britain and che colonies is a . injury 
to them. 7111001 

— not Sid any uin t 


North America; but much to the Weſt 


Ladies. Tbeir e is, to 
Narter mn 1 
25 Milldlebianghs it ger: 
. 27 Shimla Ain 
| Leghorn AJ $5.8 & All the Baltic ex- 
ne n oa Wen Sweden, 


Gena Our 80 is rr 
In 70 years 0 Pact we anufz 
J_ as from 4 ta 12. „ Ly 


4 DE the 


during the war; for then they could not | 


ure is 


"Hong. 4 the laſt war, Norwich ſupplied 


— I Ig > OG $9 ares 2 
— 


wwiahefines! they eut it in regular ſquares, 
and form as neat joints as with the beſt 
bricks, The Bridewell is thus butt, and 
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the army and navy with 34000 recruits; 


but her manufactures did: not ſuffer in the 


feaſts: for they carried on more trade than 
ever. The truly induftrious do not enliſt; 
and as to the idle, the greateſt ſavour to be 
done to any place is to ſweep them all away. 
They are in this city curious in building 


ſo well nn. n 5 
notice. 1 £34.58 13 DN K 
The ane amount oP) the» Norwich . 


are er eee e 
_ of goods — . amount ß; ts 


per annum, Mar ieee L. 480, ooo | 
26 tons of e ba bead 
_ wheeled waggons weekly to 


Landon, at Fool. a ton on an 


5 average, 13000 tons TID . 
um: Value,. 676, oo0 


beten hips and waggons + SS IFRS 


to various places; caleu< -- 
lated at, „ 4 ee 


* $7 .* +5 4 F „ — 2 
2 - . 3 N * 1 — . 8 2 


Z 7 þ 
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Upon a- reconſideration of this table, it 


was thought that the 676,0007. by waggons; 
was rather too high: ſuppoſe therefore only 


ö 10, 00 tons, it is then e - and the 


total 1, 200, 0g mu; ill nuts nf fd wp of 
1 7 
amount was, by adding up the total ſum 
ſuppoſed to he returned annually by every 
houſe in Narmeich; and this method made 
it 1, 1 50, 000 J. This ſum, coming; ſa near 
the other, is a ſtrong confitmation of it. 
A third method taken, was by various 
ways to calculate the number of looms: 
theſe were made 12, oo0; anch it is a com- 
mon idea in Naraoich to ſuppoſe each with 
all its attendants works 100 J. per ann.. 


this alſo makea the. total u, 20, 000 J.; which 


ſum, upon the whole, em doing 
near the real truth. Eni un 6 


Reſpecting eee ay | 


original \matevial; and the labour employed 
upon it, they have a very ſure and eaſy 


method of diſcovering it The average 


value of a piece of ſtuff is 50 5; it weighs 


676. at 10 d. a l which is g: for the 
— * of the eee | 


— 3 WY 7 * 
V3. 14:0 + —_ A. 3 3 © lf 2647 da 1 2 
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Tails £3 1 3 ai G. 1, 20050 
Po. mw 74 2 118 a 


1 17 1 N ; 
og of labour _ ; " 1,080,000 


£4 2 1 $4 * ( e 1. 


In which i is included the peofitoof. the maſ- 
ter manufacturer. There is na occaſion: to 
ſeparate that from the groſs ſum, as it is in 
ſact labour as much as the manual Part. 
All the people maintained and employed 
by a manufacture are the ſame in 4 publick . 

view, whether eee 10% lla year : 

or but 104. n Doe Duin £ 6 
The e point remaining is to dif- 

eover how many people are employed to 
which is to the purpoſe... They generally 
imagine in Norwich, that each lom em- 
ploys 6 perſons in the whole; and as — 
number is 1a, 000, there are conſequeritly 
72,000 people: employed by dh hanifics 
ture. And this is a freſh! confirmation uf 
the preceding accounts; for Las in gene- 
ral told that more hands worked out of 
— for many mies around, than in 
it. 1, 200, 00 J. divide hy a, oo, gives 
ay L each for the n of every perſon. 
, 
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This, E muſt confeſs, appears to me a 
very large ſum; for 1 have no conception 
vf all the perſons employed earning 16“. 


à year; which is 15. a day; if therefore any 
miſtake is in the preceding account, it muſt. 


be in the number of looms.—Thetotalamount 
of the manufacture is taken from clear facts 
(not ſuppoſitions) there muſt conſequently 
be looms ſufficient to work to that amount. 


167. a year may not be much above the 


truth, though probably ſomething ; for we 
ſhould conſider that women and boys of 
15 or 16, earn as much as moſt of the 
men: whereas in various other manufac- 
tures with which I am acquainted, they do 


i not nearly equal them: and we ſhould fur- 
ther conſider, that we include in this 16. 


a year, the whole profit of the maſter ma- 
nufacturer— The deviation therefore from 
fact, cannot be very conſiderable. For if 
the maſter manufacturer's profit is calculated 
at 14 per cent. and deduQted accordingly, 


this 16 J. a year is a reduced to . | 


114 115. a year— | 

It may therefore be taken as no contempti- 
ble fact, that 70 or 80 thouſand people 
| . in a manufacture, whatever it 
* . 1 


| ' 
= 
11 
q . 
S | 
f 


i 
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may be, will earn 1,000,000/.. a year. 1 
 fay whatever it may be; becauſe I conceive 
that the variations of earnings in the gene- 
ral number not to be very great.—Provir 
ſions are pretty much on a par; and few 
of them more than work to livo. 


. : # 
os 5 — £2 2 4 * 
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H E E tubandry's near Norwich f is ge- | 
* nerally good. About Earibam 
Farms rife from 50 l. to 200. a year; the 
ſoil a loamy ſand with both marle and chalk 
under it. Lets from 145, $0 30s. an acre; 
average I 6 5, 

The rent from Norwich to o ermouth | is 


'abour F 5 

The courſe of crops; 
1. Turnips only 8 16. and z 
2. Barley or oats a peck ray-graſy 


3. Clover, 90r 10 5. 4. Wheat 
of ſeed; but if F. aries 6 
with EY | 
This latter crop of barley is unworthy a 
8 man. Another courſe is, 


. Turnips ee 
2 Barley oe Fo Wr | 
3, Clover uy 


They plou gh once + for wheat, ſow 3 buſhel 8, 
and reap 2 quarters. For barley they 
5 plough thrice, ſow 3 buſhels, and reckon 
the average crop at 3 Z quarters. For oats 
— 0 2 after 


38 
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after turnips they ſtir as often as for barley, 
but if they ſow them after wheat only once, 
which is a diſtinction I do not comprehend; 
why the land, when it is fo run, ſhould not 
be favoured as well as when clover is to be 
ſown. They ſow 4 buſhels; the crop 4 
quarters. For peaſe they give but one 

earth; of the white ſort they ſow 4 buſhels, 
| but of the grey only 2—never Ken chem; 
the crop 3 quarters. , 

Fhey give 4 earths for en 3 
hoe twice. They have a particular method 
of uſing them, they draw the lands alter- 
nately; draw one and cart che turnips on 
to a clover lay, then leave one, then draw 
another; and ſo on. Thoſe they carry off 
they give to beaſts for fatting, Or to milch 
cows, with a crib of ſfiraw in the field; 
and the remainder of the crop. they feed on 
the land with ſheep, and fometimes with | 
beaſts.- —The crops are in value, from 215. 
to 41. 10%; average about 40s, fed eff. 

They mow the firſt and fecond) growths 
of clover for hay; which they do not only 
on aceount of the hay, but under the ex- 

perimental certainty of the wheat that ſuc- 
| 1 0 being much better than after feeding: 
2 8 I repeated 
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I repeated my enquiries on this head, to | 
know if it was only a private « opinion, or a 
general obſervation and Practice; ; and 55 
was anſwered the latter. 

Buck-wheat they plough twice for, 


and always mow it for ſeed; then they 
dung the ſtubble, and ſow wheat on one 


earth,” in which method they neyer fail of 
good crops of that grain. 


© Carrots are not an uncommon crop Hike 
They plough up che ſtubble deſigned for 


them in autumn, and on that ploughing 


manure with long yard dung, 10 loads an 
atre; which they turn in hy a trench 


ploughing, with two ploughs, one a Pair 


of horſes, and the other following in the 


ſame furrow with 4. In F ebruary. the ſeed 
is harrowed in. It i is generally 2 months 
before the Bot come to the hoe; they 


have three hoeings gs given, At the ęexpence | 
of 4 a guinea an +4 2 take up the 
crop with a three pronged fork, as it is 


wanted, never ſtowing them for ſecurity i in 


a houſe. I could find no clear idea of the 

4; on an acre, nor of any. 
other value that that of 15. 24. per bunch 
of 120, as large as a man's wrift; which. 


quantity produce 
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is the price of Norwich. market. - Baer. is 
always ſown after them. SS 

The beſt farmers chop their, ftubbles "i 
manure; but it is not S. AR Fark; : 
their hay at home. ld 

They have good Ry all over * —— cou n- 
try. but not much uſed. But Mr. Hen ry 
Rauen of Brammertons . has introduced 
claying; ; he lays 79. loads, an acre, with 
great. { ſucceſs —The only uſe made here of 


marle is however a very good one; they 
form compoſts of it with earth, farm-yar ard 
dung, 8c. and mixing them well together, 
ſpread it for turnips, and find 1 very . 


benefit from the practice. ee ne 
Aſhes, they uſe ſometimes on Frog» wet. x 
land. WA 5 ve! 7 11 5 a 


They ds not fold chair * 1 

Soot they lay on graſs lands, and alſo on 
wheat in the ſpring ; : 20. buſhels a an acre, at. 
64.5 : It does great ſervice for c one crop, and 
is ; ſometimes of benefit to the ſucceeding one. 
Malt-duſt they uſe. in the He, A4 9 1 £ 


| 40, buſhels an acre, : at 40. bo 
Vorwic ich, manure « of all Eee they hare! 


4 
Bt ei 


mak Wert, it. and find it anfwers py. 
Ho a 
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' Graſs land lets from 404. to 3 J. an acre; 
8 about Brammerton at only 20s. An 
| acre will, about Norwich, carry a cow 


through the ſummer ; but at Brammerton | 


it taxes 1 1. Dairies let at 31. 54. to 31. 
105. a cow, At mne "ou Wie 
about a hog to every cow. 

A dairy-maid will take care of 20 cows; 
ſome will undertake 30. The winter food 
of cows: türnips, and ſtraw in ne yard 
chiefly, ME | 

Swine fatten to 16 ſtone. Jo? 

Flocks of ſheep at Earlham are from 
300 to 600; but few at Brammerton. | 


1 b. ö NY — A 4 7 Lo Wo þ 6 
Wool, Fs 2 OE. 
| „ 


The winter 04 be 

In their tillage, - they reck 
neceſſary for 100 acres of arable "IP uſe 
plough, and do 2 acres a day, 5 


2 in a 


inches deep. The price 286] _ an aere. 


They « cut much ſtraw into chaff. 


The time of l buli for 1. ; 


25 


low, autumn. oY a. R 
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Ber 0 on 1 Farms, that 
- Freehold: aue fell at 27 years » purchaſe; 
copyhold A. 
. comp ale 2: 
Poor rates at Brammerton 2.5, in the 
pound. At Earlham 19. 9 4. They are 
in both places doubled in twenty years. 
Particulars of a farm at Brammerton. 
100 KAeres in all . | 
go Arable We 18 pers got: 
10 Grafs I 18 Clover 
£:65 Rr nn 
2 IR * 'L Boy DYC 
4) x8 Acres Wheat 1 0 
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8 harveſt, 21. 2 5. and board. 
In hay-time, 1 s. 6d. and beer. "3 ir 


ka a. 


In winter, 13. and ow at Baum, 3 *. b. 
2d. at Zaribam. 

Mowigerak, 1:64am ace be. 
Hoeing turnips,” 43. and 24. To oc 
Filling cart, 25 s. pen erde 1 
Firſt mana wages, 10. 106. 8 
Second ditto, 60. „vdr e RIG 
AT IF 8 


F N * 
* ! 
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dar 8, 44. bs l Rſs 
Riſe of abou in 20 Fears a Enter . 


bh "PROVISIONS. 


Real.. 27 . 
Cheeſe, = ''= 5 2 | 
Butter, Ro We * "Y d 
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J 
een 8 
Milk, . ran 4. per pint. 8 

Fotatoes, — — 6 per pers. 11 8 1 
Candles, N . - 7 8... : = Fo 


2 


251] 
Houlerrent, 4. aut & Norwich. . 4 Þ 


—_ ditto, IC 10s. bie. ben MED 
none ai IU-TOH 


Firing in ditto, 40 * f 1 | 
in the country, 20 * 


Neckold Thompſon, Eſqʒ of Aormnich, 1 
executed ſome experiments at Earlham, 
which will prove ſufficiently how = api 
the country is of improvement. 
Wben this' gentleman began farming, 

his land yielded very poor crops, being all 
5 in extreme 141 _— None of the fields 
a _ HW 
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produced more than 2 or 2 x quarters of 
barley; no wheat was Erbnz only rye; 
and that indifferent: nor did the clover or 
turnips amount in weight to half what he 
now gains. The following is the regiſter 
of his fields. ns bs LY 


"No. I. bo ve acrer. A 
. 
Manured, 12 loads an acre; with a com- 
poſt made of Norwich dung, marle, and 
earth, in equal quantities, and ſown with 3 


18 che AP vey, — : = 5 
This year it Tielded ed: was d. 
hoed like 2 1 OY and weeded; tlie pro- 
| duce 4 f quarters per acre; ſold for trol. 
This practice of hand-hoeing coleſeed can 


not be too much colnmended ; it is no o where I 
common. | 5 e 


Marcin for wheat. 


* 


81 45902 wm "No IL — aeres.. 1 

Vielded barley ; after wheat, 3 F + quarters 7 
e eee we e 
0 1769. Re 


* Manured _ compolt as above : ſown 
ers mg . with 


„„ „ 
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with turnips; carted half off, and the 
other half fed on the land: the crop would 


have told, from the great ans for Top 
3k to 7h an _ is 
„ 1770. D ui e729 
| Duckwheat. . £1 215 
No II. * 7 acr es, * 
1768. 
Manured with the compoſt for turnips; > 


half fed off as above; the value 2 J. 105. 


Some of them came to 146. 9 
1769. 
Barley, 3 quarters an acre. 


er > ble 4 b FR . 
_ Clover' mown; 3 loads of hay an. | acre at 


EDS AF HAUTE, 


* Va x "my . , Py. = 
SIO SO EI IUEDIEE FP © Tok 94 $42 


Manured as above with compell; and 


fown with barley : he Produce 2 x quarters 


an EG 


on * 


geg 1 
Again Ved dares with ane, 
mown for hay, a loa an acre. Ss 
17701, . : 
Wheat; will be 34 ; Hiarters 3 


4 
4 Page * $ 
422 


a, 
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No. v. | Twelve aer 1 
e 1768. | 
Td as above with 9 — . for 
wheat, on a clover lay. The * 4 
quarters an acre. _. C20 FECL 
SD 00 | 
Barley, 2+ quarters an acre. 
7%. 
Manured again with the compoſt, and 
wn with turnips 3 the n very fine. 9 25 


Neo. VI. Elen acres. 


2 abigll 
| Barley after clots e crop 34 quarters 2 
| £ 1769. E 


of anne with the. compo, an 8 fown 
with turnips ; the 8 e. . 
| Oats; z at leaſt 5 quarters 


| No. VII. Eleven aer. 

885 1768. ; 

A cork foil; manured with the «compo 
1769. b 


peaſe, 2 quarters. LED 
„ - 
Manured for carrots and turnips; ; "fink. 
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No. VIII. ' Nine acret. 
W 
2 clover ay in 17675 manured with the 
compoſt for wheat ; the readings 4 2 
Per acre. 


* 5e 
1. 2 2 quarters. 
N 


i with olds . Sbbages and 


— 


turnips; the crops cxtteuely fine, : 


No. IX. Seven acres and an half. 
1 
Manured with the compoſt for turnips ; 

the value 34, 4. an. acre. - 
1769. 
Barley, 2 x quarters. 


„„ 
- Clover, 31 loads an acre. 


N 2 "Rlbrient wvres, 5 
1768. 


An old meadow broken up in 1766 * 


_ oats, and oats again in 1767; clover with 
them; marled the clover lay, 70 loads an 


acre; fed the crop will Os cows * 


: ſheep. 


— a rs 


oe Renee et — —⁰ 0 > ART — 


| 
if 
' 
| 


aL 


94 nf ranukk. = 
” She 1769. „ 


-Manured'with" the compoſt for wheat; 
th crop 4 ee ie acre... 


- woo 


Sw - - 


No, XI. e EE a. 
nl 1788. '#Ip 7. FARES 
| Manured with compoſt for turnl ips; the 


4" r * * P 
N 5 J YET $ID AS 84% WA aiT- 


— ad 
N 


$7 


* 
- eats - 4% 8 S 4 


* a =. 4 2 CT TA 5 * g 
| Jagerne in dn. 


„ Dit» manured wich b compoſt, 35 


No. XII. Senken acres, E” 
| 1768: af 12180 
Barley, 3 quarters, be E 1 5 


Feng 2-45 $4 


N 


A +. 77 * 2 hy 


Clover; manured h che compoſt; : 


. the crop a load and half f of hay. 


1770. 5 
Wheat; ; Promiſes fair for 4 quarters. 


Fi | | ES $9 I = 7 Doc 1 $45 % 3 9 ry 


No. XI. Seven #760 oe! an a, . 


"PP TP 


* % 6: * L . * wy a f i 
4 ; 2 K 7 ; 2 : 4 „ 
1 — * 1 "Ca E 5 \ - a 
4 174 : " „3 £4 ; 2A a 4 wk Ah 


Ld 


Bar ley, 3 quarter be 
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. Clover, Mee e e i | 


1770. 
Chars peaſe, and white ditto—che 
Jatter the beſt. 


"Ma, 3 Re TR 

R 

Turnips, manured with, ompoſt; 
3 an Acre, | 


Barley, 3 „ 1 
FVV 
8 3 loads hay. 


0. XV. Eleven acres, 
& u HH 1% 1768. e 
Peaſe; white and grey: the white 3 + 
12 the grey, Zo 5 SET. 


1 
Manured with compoſt for turnips; the 


N 


en, one. RE \ 


"No. xv. Four ac acres ; and, an hal If. 
1 „ 
Cloyer, 1 load. 


* 


53 
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i 
of) 


1759 
= Uh Wasen cn the enge 1 . "Wikeat ; 
the crop 4 . . 200; 

e. | 


* ; i 0 
1 * FFT . * Y 
#. So ek Preis 5 . * 2 SY CS 
#3 44S . iA . 2 fs | * 3 285 V 
, Z 


- $6d-2g2 3511 31 


een. ves ane and an be 
2 The fung an No. 26. IH 97 


| + al Ne: XVUL Bight ee, half. 
| | ; LE. FO Se PT 
Old paſture, marled:; 50. loads an acre. 
1759. 1 P 8 8 . 
Peaſe, 3 quarters: eee e 
= £ i DE 170. 225 1 117010 
Wheat; will be 4 2 quarters, | 
GI S030 „ V th 3 pl 
No. XIX. Fine acres and an ae 
234 311407 3 1768. * A 


Pre 21117 
0 8 9 „ Wand vb 4< S £24444 4 
7 * % 7 . N 

N . 


Nei, „ 
All the preceding a of Cece 
Saat with a dreſſing of malt b 
or ſoot, in F ebruary, about 30 buſhels an 
| acre.— The — 8 of the crops « of haxley | 
ut 
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maſt be ſtrking; the Wheat exceed 5 8 it. 
This is owing to following Wheat, and alſo 


to half the benefit hich barley uſually re- 
ceives from turnips, being transferred to the 


wheat, by the turnips being drawn and 
fed en the elover lays 3- and the wheat has 
allo che ſuperier advantage of the ſpring 
_ topUreſing, It ſcems to appear from this 


regiſter, chat all che turnips ought to be 
fed on che land for che barley. But Mr. 


Thompſon's marling and eompoſt manuring 
has braught his farm into excellent order; 


what it did before. 2 

Ds . 5 01 8 2 2441 ot; 
: ocrob "a S CARR OTS. 1840 
fit 1 41 g AT Bappinita, do: Bui 1 474 


| [ "7 


Three acres: of gravelly and andy loam 
an chalk, and marle, were Pleughed in 


autumn 1769, and again in Febriury, 
upon Which earth To loads-an/ acre ef long 

5 ſtable dung were ſpread 
à trenceh ploiighing, aud the fred at 
; qr back and the ſeaſon Wag 


j 


| 2 in the ground before ſprouting ;—but 
by two good hand-hoeings have an a 
Vor. ä A | fine 


— 
—— TD OS 
28 — 


9 — 


and made it-ield W Raps an "Ow 7 


nA 10 57 : 


— 
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fine appearance. I found them a very 


Pro mie 6r0Ps 4 they are to be 9 


\CABBAGES. x 


or 13 A good light wingd 5 | 
foil were ploughed at Michaelmgs 3; again in 
February, and a third time i in Marab. Upon 
this earth it was manured with the compoſt; 
12 loads an, aere, and turned in in Tune. 5 
The ſeed, 3 46. was ſown in a' garden the 
middle of April. The ſort, the great 
Scotch, cabbage. The plants were; pricked 
out when in 2 leaves, 6 inches ſquare. 
The 20th of June they were [tranſplanted 
into the field in rows 3 feet aſunder, and 
the plants 18 inches diſtant. ' It was done 
by the ſlight mark. left by the plough in 
ſtriking every fourth furrow; and the rows 
are quite ſtraight. This. is a very eaſy way 
of planting, in ſaving the complex: and 
woubleſome exactneſs of a line; Which is 
on Hat . "Js n 


| —.— to viel at leſt 30 * an acre, 


4 * p ry * 
4 * * — * - * ; . * +. 2 4 * Fans 2 1 * 
1 7 2 13 3 1 27 ; ELES . 591 55 FL LF 5117 1 boy $44 
+» * 4 » * I * o 
£22 * - AX 2 . * F 
- Ip: , 4 —_ kY of 4-44 1 k bs. *F 
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THROUGH — 
As LUCERNE. 
Experiment, No: 2 


Three acres of a loamy ſand wath ouzing 
Gn under it at the depth of b or 7 feet 
unknown at the time of ſowing) were 
cropped with turnips in 1768, well ma- 
nured for. It was ploughed the beginning 
of February, and had two earths more 
before April, in the middle of which month 
it was drilled with lucerne i in equally diſtant 
rows, 18 inches aſunder; it was kept quite 
| clean by hand-hoeing; and cut once, in 
Auguſt, which cutting Was given to horſes 
in che ſtable. 


177. 7 8 
2H March it was cleaned by hand-hoeing, 
at a very heavy expence. The latter end 
5 of May it was cut in portions for horſes as 
before; but the erop not large — not near 


equal to clover at the firſt cutting. Had it 


been made into hay, the produce would 
have been about a load an acre... be 
The beginning of Fuly cut it a ſecond 


0 4 time; the produce the ſame as before; and 


after cutting it was again hand-hoed. | 
Vegan to cut it the third time the firſt of 
H - Aug, 


—— 


— 


3 — —— .... ͤ ͤüt ˙ —˙ Snag 2 
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Auguſt, at about a foot high. But I did | 
not find it clean. _ 
The produce may therefore be bed 
at three cuttings, each giving a load of 
hay an acre, the quantity of which three 
Joads eaten green by horſes, will not be of 
 Tefs value than five loads of common hay: 
| this is no trifling produce. But lucerne, 
unleſs it is Kept as clean as'a garden, never 
ields its full product: As Mr. Thompſon 
mare it only by hand, he found the ex- 
Pences to over-balante the produce; 1 
recommended the ſhim for the intervals, 
and to harrow it acroſs to extirpate the weeds 
that come up in the rows; and he is deter- 
mined to try that method. De Fe 


IMPROVEMENT OF MEADOWS. 


sherinert, No. 4. 
Mr. 7. anf found ſeveral of hie lower 
"grounds, called "meadows, quite boggy; 
And yielded nothing but a cold ſower graſs, 
and ruſhes; the utmoſt tliey were worth 
Was TOs. am acre. In the ſpring of 1768, 


he mowed the ruſhes twice, and then 


drained the whole by deep and wide cuts: 
after which, be munured the "whole with _ 
the 
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the uncovering of a marle pit, called here 
the callow, 30 loads an acre. Upon this 
manuring he ſowed Dutch clover and Suffolk 
hay ſeeds, and harrowed and rolled them 


in: they ſprung well; and the effect was 


very advantageous, 


1769. 
; This year the ruſhes were again mowr 
twice, and the drains opened. The im- 


f ren greater ſtill. 
1770. 


This year above half the breadch was 


broken up, and there has been a very 


exact rule for deciding the value of the 


improvement. The whole piece was 45 
acres; now only 20, and this 20 has fed 
exactly the ſame cattle that the whole did 
before: It could now be let for 205. an acre, 


CLEARING AWAY WEEDS: | 


1 mention this part of good huſbandry. 


to obſerve, that Mr. Thompſon makes it a 


regular practice to mow all the weeds in 

his hedges, borders, ditches, &c. and alſo | 
in the adjoining lanes, before they ſeed; 
and he finds his account in this excellent 


| practice * keeping his farm clean. 
- HI 3 


. 
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MARLE. 


The ie dug at Karla is rather 
hard, and like chalk on the firſt digging; ; 
but it breaks in pieces eaſily, and on being 
thrown into water will diffolve 1 in a quarter 
of an hour and be ſoapy: if 8 it 

efferveſces immediately with vinegar: the 
colour is white, with a tinge of a reddiſh 
yellow. He finds that the deeper it is dug, 

the better it is. It deſtroys weeds almoſt 
at once, particularly ketlocks and poppies. 
Theſe were common in his fields, but have 
diſappeared ſince the marling, He lays 
from 40 to 70 loads an acre when alone, 
but Weder mixes it with dung. * 


3 


3 ' NORWICH, MANURES. . 


Mr. 7. hompſun Tink 400 loads of dung, 
&c. from Norwich every year, at the price 
of 15. and he reckons the carriage 25. Cd. 

more: he always forms it into a compoſt 
with maxle, Ke. Lays, a bottom of marle; 
then a layer of virgin earth, then dung, 
both the Nor ich ſort and the farm-yard 85 


and then covers the Whole heap completely 
with 
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with marle. After laying ſome time, it is 
ens over and mixed well together. 

— brings from Nr wich ſtable-dung, 
and ſweepings of ſtreets; alſo the riddance 
of privies mixed with coal aſhes; likewiſe 
hops from a brewhouſe: and large quanti- 
ties of foot and malt-duſt for 5 INCL 
of wheat. 31 ; 


M COURSE oF CROPS. 


This is particularly ſet forth in the table 
of fields given above: but Mr. Thompſon 


has made one remark which ſhould be men- 


tioned. He finds that the barley after the 


turnips eaten laſt is always very poor, owing 


to being ſown; late. This has determined 
him to ſow--buck-wheat, on ſuch. lands in 


future; and wheat. after it. This obſerva- . 


tion Ido, not remember hearing ſo particu- 
larly, remarked before; but it is certainly 
an evil attending a crop of late turnips; 


and the remedy here propoſed will in all 
probability anſwer well on many ſoils: but 
clover muſt be harrowed i in upon the wheat 


in ſpring, or that ng: h is bil out 
| of the courſe. £ "URS OS 24.50 $3.6 
H 4 4181 


— 
:# 
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__ 5 "SWINE," pr g 


This 8 ee that che. 2 
Feet which he fed, with. his horſes. and 
cows, were eaten very uneven; much graſs 
remaining untouched: this induced him 
to try ſwine, 1 in grazing them, and it bas 
anſwered; they aſſiſt ſo well, as to keep 
the graſs fed level: and he eats it in gene- 
ral with them cloſe at Michaelmas, for the 
young crop in the ſpring to come the better. 
He likewiſe has fed them entirely on clover, 
but does not make it a Conſtant practice, 
as it anſwers much better to tow that erop: 
Where Ray ſells from 25. 6d. to 3s. 4d. per 
C. wor. He keeps the lean ones in winter on 
turnips and malt grains. Propoſes t 0 * 
on carrots arid buckwheat, 

Thie following are the particulars of Mi 
£ Thompſon s farm when a got in perfect order, 


200 Acres in all dee, 5 fn: 
17⁰ e 1-7 eee 
30 Gras 38 Bos « 
14 "OY 5264 Male. 0! 
27 Cows: 17. 3 Db 


12 Young ao” 0 Acres wy #) 
bo Sheep SY I 40 * 


| THROUGH | ENGLAND: 205 


10 Oats FYIT R 4 Cabbages 
10 Peaſe en 3 Lucerne 
30 Turnißs r 1 
30 Clover a 5 Caleſaad: 
* Carrots 


* cannot be 2 1 this 5 will 


do excellently well for carrots—cabbages— 
lucerne and fainfoine——1- have little 


doubt but Mr. Thomſon will find thoſe crops 
uncommonly profitable, and eſpecially as 


he is in ſo good a ſyſtem of manuring z 
ſufßeient to keep any farm in great heart. 


The ſoil changes between Earlham and 


Baue Abe; the further this way you. 
move, the heavier the land grows there 


being much more clay in this country than 


about Nor uich. But they have various 


tracts of gravelly and ſandy loams; and 


alſo looſe wood-eock brick earths. It lets 


on an average at 154. an acre. Farms xxiſe 


from 164, to 2001, of hand beer en 


Bagh The courſes, 


4351 wn 6. eber 
i 2 * Nac 36334 oi Trefoile and 


Ii 


1 3 


ä 
«: 
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The oats come in very badly, and muſt 
do miſchief: the change from the clover 
to trefoile, is on account of the clover hav- 
ing of late years failed very much, but by 
introducing trefoile alternately, this evil is 
: e ee $6 Bad 56 0 RED 41 
For wheat they plough but” once, d 2 
or 3 buſhels an acre, and gain 3 f quarters. 
For barley they plough thrice; ſow” 3 
buſhels, and get 4 quarters an acre.” For 
_ oats they vary their tillage from once to 
three times; ſow 4 buſhels,” and reap iſs 
quarters on an average. They give but 
one earth for peaſe; ſow 3 buſhels; ſome- 
times dibble them i in on à clover or trefoile 
ſtubble, in which way only 2 buſhels are 
uſed; tlie crop on a general WIRES 3 
Herter They never . 
| They ſtir four or five times for turnips, 
hoefthem twice; and uſe them all ways; 
the value about 40 5. an acre. They mov 
their clover twice; the firſt cutting yields . 
about 2 loads of e an acre, the 1 | 
one: ſome leave the latter for ſerd. 
Buck-wheat they ſow as a een | 
for wheat, *6 pecks per acre; the crop 3 f 
quarters. The ice varies ; it is often 
. | higher | 
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higher than barley; but the row! of that 
| ne is the common rule. 
Marle is not regularly "ROY in mis 
cy ; when they can get it, they lay 


from 80 to 100 loads an acre, and find it a 


very great improvement of light lands. 
The beſt farmers chop their ſtubbles for 


manure; but many neglect it: all ſtack 


their hay at home, and moſt of them bring 
dung from Norwich,” wmv 7. 8, or 10 
miles oft. 


Plaſhing OW m ee vanes 5 


they" cut off and the live: ran wen _ 
_ LS 


they apply it both for grazing and the 


| dairy. An acre and quarter will carry a 


cow through the ſummer they give 6 256. 
of butter each per week; and a good one 6 


40. 15. a year. The winter food ſtraw 


and turnips, and a little hay in ſpring. In 
the nights they keep n in the yu 
but in the field by day. N 


The graziers buy Seoreh beaſts chiefly ; 


though ſome home · bred ones: If they give 


$4 and keep a 2 yu on graſs and tur- ö 


ape 


Good graſs 1280 will view at 205. an acre: 


— 
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108 UHE E. 
"nips/"thoy" do not v moet khan n double wer 


money. 
"Their ſwine Sanin to ** ede Hocks 


of ſheep riſe only to roO. In autumn they 
buy in lambs 5 and ſell I in 2 
which they put rhe to rige, den buy 
at 7. and ſell at 1 1. 
Inn their tillage, _ is 8 borſes 
aer to 100 acres of arable land-; ufe - 
2 in a plough, and do an acre a dayr 
| eee wee is a great falling off from 
that performed ſo little a way from them. 
They plough 3 inches deep: the price 24. 
Gd. an acre; which is as low, as Where 
they do 2 acres a day. They very ſeldom 
cut any ſtrawy into chaff. Tbeir ſtubhles 
they” plough up for a ae in aun; 
uſe only wheel ploughs. 3 
In the hiring and focking: fading hoy 
— 300 K. neceſfary for a farm of 100%. 
a yeax fpr thoſe who have cath enough 
for 60. a year, are ſure to hire an hundred 
— 2 mae much ing ee 1 
Aae I cad 
16, atgo eee. ve. 


SG 


* 
wary #4 
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are 5 _ b Wee 


in thecpound. - 
Poor rates, 26. FA 30. in * * 

they are. doubled in 20 years. The em- 

ployment of the poor, women and children, 

ſpinning Wool. All drink tea — or 

thrice a day. | 112 01 
. Moſt of the farmers have. leaſes. 011 


Rev. Mr. Harman, of Bracom HAfb,. to 
5 mh Lam obliged fot the preceding: par- 


ticulars, has tried Nrynold s cabbage turnip 
on ſtrong clay dand: It came to as greatca 
ſize las common turnips on the beſt: land; 
bdut grew ſo forky, and entwined its; roots 

about cſo much earth, that half the crop 


was loſt. m little dif- 


ficulty. 4 117 by $4 2 Ta TP {1 12.91 $81 14 312 #4 
Turnip eadbages * alſo uit wated on a 


ſtrong clay ſoil; ; Therſoed was fown the be- 


_ ginning of April. the latter end of Muy 
the ſtrongeſt plants were drawm vut to 
plant half a rood. Ihe beginning of 7uly 


they were again pricked · for angther7rood. 


Ihe ſeed bed itſelf, was galſo half. a oO 
and what is- remarkable, proved the. fineſt 
of the + three. This experiment is very 
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recommended by any of the cultivators of 
cabbages, viz. that it is more advantageous 
to ſow where the plants are to rege than 
to tranſplant them from a bed. This 
might eaſily be tried, ang Probably would 
be found a very good . of ane 
them. 

| Horſes," cows; Aud PING: were r in, 
who fell at once on them, and eat the crop 
clean” up; they all ſeemed to like them 
exceedingly. Some were left to the ſpring, 
to diiſcover how long they would laſt, The 
beginning of January was a week's ſharp 
froſt without ſnow, which left the plants a 
mere rotten pulp. They did not come to 
a larger ſize than common turnips; but 
ae en heavier than thoſe of a an * 
1 his ena on a Andes 4 vil of . 
16s an acre, gained the following ys” | 
. Wheat, Lo 1 quarters. f | | 
\. Oats, 6 quarters. ODT * 
Pally ren... W 
owed from 2 to 3 loads of hay n his 


; paſtures. But his management was very 
perfect, for he kept his fields under a con- 
ſtant manuring, from compoſt heaps, 

* 099% OD ty _ made 


Ll 
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made in layers of dung apd ind earth, et 
mixed togetbext 1 om ors 28% 1 aud 
He attributes N wood jr en" 3 his 
graſs lands, in ſome. meaſure, to, mowing 
_ off all the weeds and leaviggs of his ah 
when they.were fed. uit 
Thomas Bevor, Eſa; of Ethel. in this 
neighbourhood, has for ſome years kept part 


of his eſtate- in his own hands, and culti- 
vated it in a very complete manner; pur- 


ſuing ſeveral practices not common in this 
eee 

The courſe which he, theres to, in Pre 
ference to all n is, Ard A onen 
D * Turvips S137 3B "= 495 —— "an 
44 2. Barley * 11050 $117 4 Wheat. | 
* his turnips he Ploughs 4 to 6 times; : 
| they are worth on an average 31. 35. an 
acre; When he draws them be has gene- 
: rally, 49 great cart loads. an acre: 5 feeds his 
horſes on them to Sreat advantage : F r an 


wy will winter a cow. His 5.75 yields 


country, 1 Which he has found of py 


we” = 7 £ 
ieren 


$4 quarters an acre : he Plough: $5, times 
for i it; fows. : 2 buſhels a an acre. The clover 
produces 3 Joads of bay, at 40. i. a load; 


and wheat upon an average,. 4 þ quarters: : 


he 


— . —— — rn re Sarees - - 


* 
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nes 2 80 tels; once tried 6 F 
but it was the worſt crop he had. Thee 1 
crops are all great, and could not be gained ; 


1 ee was excellent. 

o urfip s 7.3 Pg. 15850 J 
Barley, 22 e 1 __ b 
"4 "over," ; We J _ 3 on fax | 
Wet $A WL — 678 ge 0 SY it; 


: 1 4 '& ) ? 
— . eee: let 8 - *. 41 1 


_ 77 „5 — 09% 4227 . g 9; * 


ia 4 Gee per a. 115 FE RH 
ns 108 not think that co. wd badete, 
admits any thing more Profitable t than this. | 
Weought to attend particularly to the r "mas — 
nagement that enſures fuch noble crops: it 
conſiſts | iefhy i in a very ſpir ited condu&t U 


reſpeQing x manures. : Mas 
He 18, principally folicitous | to a1 latge 


. 


8 ; 


quantities. of farm-yard, dyn 50 as the 
cheapeſt.and : readieſt method of i improving 
a farm. For this purpoſe he ſtacks all Bis 
hay at home, ready to be conſumed. in the 
yard—he Chops | his ſtubbles, - 25 acres, and 
_ carts, them in for litter—he clears the lanes, ; 
&c. of fern, ruſhes, c. getting 2 or 8 
waggon loads yearly ; ; all which he aj pplies 5 
— ſame uſe as his ſtubble. And one 
pointy.” 


point, in which he is quite peculiar, is the 
_ raking together all the leaves that fall in 
his park; he employs women in this buſt- 
neſs, they load the carts with large fans; 

the whole expence of raking, loading, 
carting, &c. is 6 d. a load. He annually 
collects 200 loads; they are ſpread about 
the yard, and the cattle tread them into 
one general hard cake, which, receiving 
the dung and urine all winter, converts 
into as rich a manure as any in the world. 
By theſe exertions of excellent management 


he raiſes Sa 1400 e loads of Ae: | 


Finn 

20 Cows. bs 11 i | 

14 Young. ts, 40 Swine. 8 
Theſe confined the winter through, alſo 20 


horſes joiſted. on hay, with liberty of run- 


ning in and out to the park at pleaſure, in 
all 105 head of cattle— but. ſwine reckoned, 


we. ſhould not call them more than 8 5, 


which is 16 3 loads per | head. A. great 
quantity, — that 20 | borſes, run 
out at pleaſure. Mr. Bevor carts theſe 
1400 loads from his yard on to heaps, pre- 
paring layers of pond mud, ditch earth, 


ant-hills, waſh ond; &c. &c. the dung 


Vol. II. 1 | is 


— — — ER Po 
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is thrown on them, and then more layers ; 
of earth, &c. In this work, he is attentive 


to keep the carts off the heaps ; they ſhoot 
down their loads by the ſide, and men are 


ready to throw them up with ſpades. He 
follows this method to prevent the carts 


driving on to the heaps, which he thinks 
| preſs them too much, and thereby pre- 


vent the fermentation which rots the com- 
poſt. He has tried the dung alone; and 
has found from long experience, that this 
mixture will do more benefit upon a given 
quantity of land, than the dung alone; and be 
ſuperior to a much greater degree, chan the 
amount of the expences. He mixes the 
1400 loads of dung with 600 of earth, &c. - 
&c.—uling annually 2000 loads. The 

quantity of the compoſt, after being well 


mixed together, chat he Spreads c on an 
re is 12 loads, every other year. 


Beſides this general ſyſtem, which is un- 
aatedly. excellent, he attends | to other 


ways of a his land. 


ns. - Experiment, No. 2 50k 4 
FT OR he has ſown on a ſtrong 


day land as a * for 9 after 


four 


2 


fur ploughings: it was partly fed off by 
rattle, and what remained ploughed in the 
end of Fuly, and after two ſtirrings more, 
Wheat ſown : "the crop was 5 TORS an 
8 — No. 21 


5 "Ap ordinary paſture was 1 up and 
dibbled with peaſe; the crop 5 quarters an 
acre; the old turf was fo rotten that Mr. 
Bevor intended wheat; but being prevented, 
he. ſowed it with buckwheat. I buſhel an 


acre ; after which he ſowed wheat, and had 


6 quarters an acre. This Was ſueceeded by 
turnips; and it was laid down with graſſes 
among. the following barley; 


Experiments No: % 


Ber athes he lias uſed on graſs land, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that” land let at 5 71 
manured with 20 loads An acre, was im- 


; 1 1 8 —4 them to 2 guinea an YEE rent. 


Experiment, Ns. 44 


” 


Ant-hills he tried once frN manure, | 


, mixing them with dung. A large quantity 
was formed into a heap, which he turned 
; over ſeveral times, till the whole was one 


Ws 


1 2 | uniform 


wy - . 
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uniform maſs of putrid mould: it was quite 
black and moiſt: this he ſpread on graſs, 
and found the benefit of it fully equal to 
that of dung alone: and it has laſted 
longer than he apprehended * manure 
would have done. 8 0 


Esperiment, No. 5. 


Mr. Bevor tried the burning of Gay: 
was of a hard ſtrong kind: he "rs Of a 
heap with whins, ruſhes, ſtubble, and 
ſome turf; the clay calcined into bricks, 
which were broken and ſpread on the land; 
few aſhes. | But | the n has 151 
very little. . 3 
In preſerving all the urine which runs 
from the farm=yards, &c. this gentleman - 
is very attentive; he has a ſmall well to 
which it is conducted, with a pump fixed : 
. as faſt as it fills, it is carted away in ſuch a 
machine as they water the roads about 
London with. He ſprinkles the worſt graſs 
with it, and finds it the means of preſently 
converting it into the , beſt. This is an 
excellent practice, and cannot be too much | 


recommended. 
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Experiment, No. 6. 
Hearing it aſſerted that young ſwine 


would not do well on clover, he ordered 5 


ſome ſows and pigs to be turned all day 
long into the clover field with his other 
hogs; they were ſo, and no ill effect aroſe; 
they were as well, and throve as faſt as 
before. He has ſince adhered to the prac- 
tice, and whenever a clover field, or part 
of one, is fed, all his ſwine, without diſ- 
tinction, have it. 85 

This gentleman's farm conſiſts of 

530 Acres in all! 32 Wheat 


400 Graſs | 22 Cows 
130 Arable © 20 Oxen 
Li 400 Beat © 20 Young cattle | 
40 Acres of graſs 180 Sheep 
mown 100 Horſes 
32 Turnips 10ð Colts and foals 
JE many 40 Swine, 
32 Clover 


The number of horſes is owing to his 


taking many joiſt ones from Norwich, at 
2 5. 6 d. a week, the year through; giving 


them hay in winter, 107 them to * to at 


pleafure. | 
He keeps none but polled cows ; that is, 
1 with- 
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without horns; on account of his planta- 
tions and hedges; and he finds Ls Swe | 
more milk than others. | 
His ſheep are the Lincolnſhire ok. a i 
which he finds he can keep in proportion 
to the Norfolk ones, as 3 to 5. If 500 of 
the latter, he can keep 300 of Lincolnſhire, 
and the latter will pay him much better 


than the 500 Norfolks, . clips Of, Os. 
of wool from each. ; 5 


I 


Experiment, Ns. 6. 7. 


In planting, Mr, Bevor finds that Scotch 
firs, in 18 years, are worth 2 5. 6d. A 


— plantation of his taken trough! are of tha 


value. | 
Epe ert No. 8. 


A whole plantation of 50, years s growth, : 
worth 50s. on an average: they ſtand 20 
feet cduare—wbich is 108 to an acre, 


Experiment, No. 9. 


In another plantation on a oſt ſandy 
loam, larches of 18 years growth, are. 
worth 3 5. 6d. : Spruce firs among them 
nat half ſo googh | may Mr. Bevor attri- 
ES. 


, 
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butes to their being trimmed up; others on 


ſame ſoil and growth, not ſerved fo, are 
almoſt double the ſize. _ 

Rogers, Eſq; of Ethel, has taken 
a farm, which he is improving, parti- 
cularly by claying, and other manuring. 
He has three acres of cabbages. He 
ploughed for them five times, tranſplanted 
from the ſeed bed (fown in March) 
in June, in rows 4 feet by 2 from plant 
to plant; and he has obſerved that the 
larger the plants at ſetting out, ſo much 


the better the crop; which is a matter of 
importance. I obſerved a great difference 
in the field; but it was owing alone to the 


plants being larger: they promiſe well, 
and are kept perfectly clean. The follow- 
ing are the particulars of Mr. Rogers's farm. 


175 Acres in all 10 Horſes 
150 Arable 2 Men 
20 Graſs 12 Labourers. 
. 105 Rent : 


— Berney, Eſq; at Bracon Aſp, has 
made great improvements 865 planting 
land of 20s. an acre. 

Oak; of 50 years 8 are worth 


14 355 


— 
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15. each: they and 1 5: feet lh ; this 
1s 180 on an acer. 

Larch, in 18 years, in Rae the ſeed) 
are worth 6s, each: they grow out of 
underwood that Pays 206. an acre. Some 

few of 20 years, worth 15s. each. Silver 
firs in the ſame wood not quite fo large, but 
| they beat both the ſpruce | and Scotch. 
They all ſtand 1 5 feet he oe in x the under- 
wood. 

In other phi without undder oed, 
* Sc:tch firs, of 18 years, are 2 5. 6 d. each: 
they ſtand 8 feet ſquare; which is 680 on 
1 an acre, or 8 ; that is, 41. 14 — per acre 
5 per annum, excluſive of thinnings. 

An adjoining plantation of ſpruce, of 
the ſame age and diftance, are worth 45. 
each, which i 18 136 J. per acre; or 7 J. 65. 
fer acre per ann. from firſt Fang and 
excluſive of thinnings. No huſbandry will 
equal this. A man who would plant for 
profit muſt not regret land of 205. an acre... 

Weymouth - pines, in 18 years, much 
larger than Scotch firs of 22 Wan 
. Bermey- has. 3 it . to trim 7 


N the fir 8. 


Plate 
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Plate VI. Fig. 1. repreſents an improve- 
ment made by Mr. Berney in the double 
plough, of which I gave a plate in Vol. 3. 
of my Six Months Tau aur are the North 


f England. | 
From - a to b. —— - 7 feet 6 8 
e to d, —— 6 feet. 
"Fs — 3 fect 6. 
h to 1.— 78 88 
f f to g. 6 inches. 


e to b. — 2 feet. 
c to k. 4 feet 8. 
x to 8. 31 inches. 
Fig. 2. the wie in front, From 1. 
to 2. is four inches wider than from 3. to 4. 


From a to b. — 20 inches. 
c to. d, —— 28 ditto.. _ 
e to f. —— 26 ditt * 


Two berſss only are uſed in it, Ih this 
means of raiſing the front carriage ſo much 
| higher than in the old one, and alſo by 
| ſhortening the beam ſo much. It worked 
againſt the common Norfolk wheeled 
ploughs ; ; and did with 2 horſes, 977 
acres in the time they did t) o. 

Several very important trials in bey 
and planting have been executed by William 
_ Fellnoes, Eſq; of Shotteſham. = > 


pe a 4 - = I WTI * 
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TO diſcover en was the beſt- manure 
for 'atnips, FR r. or r earth mixed with 


one half od with 12 loads an DR 


ny: from the yard. to the land; the 


* 3 chal of mae” The former part 


turned out much the beſt. 


Wheat Mr. — Mn in equally 
diſtant rows, 18 inches aſunder, and hand- 
hbes'it twice, at 2 f. 6d. an acre each time. 
J viewed it with great pleaſure, for not a 


weed was to be ſeen; it is calculated at 
3 + quarters per acre; which is a better 
trop than moſt broadcaft hereabouts. 


There was likewiſe ſome wheat drilled 
with 4 feet intervals. I examined the 
ears, and found them not at all mk or 


ne, than thoſe of the 18 inch rows. 


5 Experiment, No. 3. 2 
"ie fd of the great Scotch "2 


was ſown the roth of March; and in May 
6 into hs held, in 


ſquares 
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ſquares of 2 feet 6 inches, upon a well 
tilled turnip loam, manured with 20 loads 
of dung an acre. I found them very fine, 


and perfectly clean; turnips were on one 
{ide of them, ſo that Mr. Fellowes will be 


able to ſee which will laſt longeſt 2 
220 yield the beſt rep. 


Experiment, No o. 4. 


. 1765, two acres of a light loamy ſoit, 


ce with 12 loads an acre yard dung, 
were ſown with carrots the beginning of 
April, 416. of ſeed per acre. They were 


hand-hoed thrice, at the . of a gui- 


nea an acre. 


They were taken up «the forks as 


Saeed; the product 20 loads an acre, 30 
buſhels each, or 600 buſhels i which, at 
15. a buſhel, is 30/. per acre. They were 
all uſed for horſes, kept all winter in a 
ſmall. dry graſs cloſe; the carrots were 
thrown about the field. No' horſes could 
do ee or be freer from N | 


Experiment, No. 1 8 
oY 1 1766 four acres of me ane ſoll 


were ploughed four Fines, the third time 


jn 


— — — -  — — 
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lowing another in the ſame furrow, gain- 
ing a depth of 10 inches; j after which it 


| was ploughed 1 in-the common manner, and 


416. per acre of ſeed harrowed in: they 
were hoed thrice, at a guinea an acre. 
The crop was uſed in the ſame manner as 
that of 1765; and was as good a one. 
Some cows being turned in with the horſes, 
the butter received an higher colour, but 

was improved in flavour: none Wale 66 


ein,, 503; 5, 
Experiment, No. 5. ; 


In 1767, four acres in the 7 WK field 
were ſown, upon the ſame preparation as 
the preceding year. They were given to 
cows and horſes in the former manner, and 
turned of incomparable uſe. Numbers of 
the carrots weighed 3 or 40. but the gene- 
ral average was not more than 1/5, They 
were ſet out at 8 inches diſtance from each 
other in general; but ſmall ſpots failing, 
that diſtance, Mr. F ellowes apprehends, 
was encreaſed in the whole field to 10 or 
113 but I ſhall ſuppoſe to 12. There would 
then be 43 560 carrots on an acre, which, 
| at 
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at 1 1b. each, amounts to 19 tons 9 C. we. 


and ſuppoſing a buſhel.to weigh 56 I;. it is 
778 buſhels on an acre, which at I 5, comes 


to 381. 185.; at 6d. only, they come to 
191. gs. per acre. And to ſhew the un- 
doubted greatneſs of the value of a carrot 
crop; allow 2 ſquare feet to each carrot, 
which would make them all far greater 
than 146. weight; the crop in ſuch. caſe, at 


6 d. a buſhel, would be 9/.' 14s. 6d. an 


acre. But I know from various experi- 


ments of my own, that they will * in | 


1 cattle 1 c. a buſhel. 


- Experiment, No. 6. 


"fol 1768, four acres more of the ſame 
ſoil were ſown. with carrots, the culture, 
produce, and expenditure, the ſame as the 


year 1 767. 
| Eoperinet No. 7. 


1 In 1769, Six acres were own; - the ſuc- 
ceſs the lame: 7c, | 


* Experiment, No. 8. 1 


. year, 1770, the crop. is four acres, 


in the ſame experiment field; 6556. per acre 


3 


* 
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ol ſeed were ſown; the crop is regular, 
clean, and very fine. Mr. Fellowes is clear 

that they will come to 1. each on an 
average; of which I have not any doubt. 


bs ro 


Barley has been conſtantly ſown after 
the carrots; and reſpecting their value as 

a preparation for that grain, he is very 
3 in his account: the crop is always 


much ſuperior to that which follows turnips 


drawn; but ſomething inferior to ſuch as 
benen Seer fed on che ng. | 


: Gen 10 


Theſe experiments on carrots are vety 
valuable; - the facts to be drawn from them 


» Fx» 
244 


p . 
2 — 


are perfectly ſatisfactory, in being the 
"reſult, not of a ſingle vague trial or two, but a 


regular proſecution of an eſtabliſhed huſ⸗ : 


| bandry. The carrot crop, though ſmall, 
is as certain a one ag any other on Mr. F of. 


Bes s farm. It evidently. appears that 


they yield a very conſiderable quantity of 
produce, and that produce of uncommon 


uſe in feeding boch horſes atid. cows, 


But the idea of the value of a erop is 


1 throug ghaut. this country extremely inde- 


terminate, and 80 the trutb. From 


« 


I £ four 4 
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four to ſix or ſeven guineas an acre, have 


been thought high prices. This ſtrange cir- 


cumſtance has been owing to two cauſes; 


firſt, the price at Norwich, which is not 


half what I experimentally know them to 


be worth in feeding cattle; and, ſecondly, 


to a want of A—_ minutes of the con- 


ſumption. © * + 


Carrots are worth A. cS buſhel. * 5616. 


in feeding horſes or oxen ; or in. rearing, 


feeding, or fattening ſwine : But the clear 


method of knowing their value is to buy a 
lot of hogs or oxen, fat them with fo many 
hundred buſhels. of carrots, then ſell them: 


1 


K 0 
Taking up, ſuppoſe e 
O So 


the value of the carrots is decided at once. 


Let us calculate the profit of the pre- 


—— e. 3 1 
R Ag | 


| Rent, tythe, * town charges, = S 3 1 0 
Five 7 and hang 0 16 0 


6. of Seed, A ga 8 0 


Sowing, VVV 
12 Loads dung, diredly from yard, 


ſuppoſe =, ae .7 


 Carting From field, ſuppoſe. 75 4 
i IT, 
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0.06: Pagans 2.71.0! ot 
in Buſhels, at 1. 00 . 18 0 
unEapences, , 214 
en e ROT, WET, ON: 33” le | 
If each carrot is only z FA ob. it Ieh 
N 389 buſhels, which, at I's. is F - Wn | "A 0 
LI] Expences, pra e 90 
r 
And lower than this it cannot reaſonably 
be eſtimated. This profit on a crop which 
keeps ſo much ſtock, and conſequently 
raiſes a prodigious quantity of dung, at the 
Fame time that it prepares the land for bar- 
ley, ought to induce the farmers to culti- 
vate it upon a large ſcale: : they would 
aſſuredly find it the moſt beneficial article | 
in Britiſi huſbandeixg. 
Rents about! Shotteſham riſe Ge 8 6. to 
20 f. an acre; the average Ae r The 
general courſe „ ae HRT 
x. Turnips, worth 21. „ N 
2. Barley, 3 x quarters per acre; 
3. Clover, worth 31. 35. an were. 
© 4. Wheat, 2 1 quarters. | 
But it is ee, pretty — that b 
| clover. fails much more than formerly: 
it comes up very thick and — but 
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dies away in the winter—Mr. F ellowes, 
by means of more ſpirited. management, 


gets better Crops 3 his wheat 3 4 quarters, 


his barley 4, and has up to 6; and his 


turnips 2/, tos, No farm can be neater, 
or carry greater marks of its being in the 
hands of a gentleman. He has graſs bor= 
ders 15 feet wide around all his fields, 
which are mown for hay and kept level, 
and free from ruts: and either ſingle or 


double rows of elms run along many of 


them, for the pleaſure of walking in the 
ſhade, beſides the beauty of the object. I 
obſerved alſo, that the fences throughout 
his farm were in excellent order; regular, 


and free from gaps and rank weeds. 
Mr. Fellowes has given yet greater atten- 


tion to planting than to | huſbandry, and 


has tried various trees, ſome'years ago, fo 
that he is now able clearly to judge v * 
is the moſt nn 


Experiment, No. 9. 


A plantation of Seatch firs of 4 5 years : 


growth, 20 feet ſquare, on land of 155, 
an acre, are now worth 20. each on an 
average. At that diſtance there are 108 
trees on an LN or 108 J; which is 21 95 


* 
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Fo acre Per ann. from the firſt plähting, 


excluſive of thinnings, which wollld Hol 
than double it. But the grafs under the 


S 


trees would have let, for many” wa paſt 
at 7% an acre. : ont; ; 
| © Experiment, No. 10. HR 1 

inte: plantation. of Scotch firs, 38 
years growth, ſtanding; in rows 14 feet 
wide and 10 in the rowe, are now. worth 
125. on an average. This diſtance gives 
300 on an acre; and at 125. come to 1801. or 
41. 145. fer acre per annum, beſides thinnings. 
The rent of the land 15. ; poor rates 15. 3 d. 
in the pound; and tythe, till 20 years old, 
5 5. an acre; the graſs under them now 55 5. 
an acre. It is ſufficiently Fident. that no 


| huſbandry can equal this, 11115 {4 Of for? 


004 roxpermenty\ een Fat 
Cheſnuts in 38 years , on the Cane wang 


ſtanding 14 feet by fo, are worth 15 5. each. 


This is 2250. per acre; or 8 160. crak acre 
ber annum, beſides thinnings. 


Experiment, No. 12. * 
Scotch firs | in 38 years, on the Bub k aud, | 


meaſure I * feet of timber « on an u average, 


vs for 


F 1 * 5 * 
— K k - 2 1 \ + FI F * * * * ro : * 


* Note — 4 all theſe ages a aro 9 fro . ſeed ; Hot 
the planting. | 
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for which Mr. Fellbwes has been offered 
114. a foot; that is 155.74. a tree. They 
ſtand 14 feet by 10. An acre would there- 
fore be 233 J. 156.; or 6/. 3 5. per acre per 
annum, beſides thinnings. Theſe trees are 
6⁰ keet * | 
| Experiment, No, 13. | 
On the fame land larch trees, of niece 31 
years growth, are as large as the firs of 

Experiment, No. 12. which ſhews that the 

larch is a much quicker grower. Spruce 

by chem, not ſo large as either. The pi- 
naſter of 38 years, larger than the Scotch 

The cedar of Lebanon, of the ſame age, 

would now cut into planks 12 inches wide. 

Experiment, No. 14. 

A very ſtriking compariſon between the 
lurch and the ſpruce fir, was tried by plant- 
ing an old gravel pit levelled, ſurrounded 

by à plantation of Scotch fir, with thoſe 
two ſorts in alternate rows. The larch is 
from 6 to 12 feet high; whereas the ſpruce 
is but 2 feet on an average. | 
A Bags Experiment, No: 1 15. 

'A Lite Plantation of many actes of a 

poor gravelly land, at 8s. an acre, contain- 


ing” Scotch and ſpruce firs and larches, is 
K 2 no-]? 


* - 
& 
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now-16 years old; they are in ſn of 
10 feet, and are worth; _ | 
The Scotch, 25. 6d, each, 
The ſpruce, 35s. 6 d. 
The larches, 45. 6 7. : 
At ten feet, there are 43 5 trees an Acre. | 
The Scotch, at 25, 6d. come to 541. 7. | 
by. ; Of per acre per annum, 31. 7. 
The ſpruce, at 3s. 6d. to 76l. 25. 64.3 . 
or per aere per % 4527 
The larch, at 45. 6d. to 97 be __ 6a.; 
or per annum, 6l. 22. 
All three excluſive. er abies Fr" 
poſe we calculate theſe at no more than 
paying the rent, tythe, and town charges; | 
and that the larch, in 20 years, come only 
to 1007. which is however under the truth; 
let any one calculate the profit of hiring 
land on 4 21 (or more) years leaſe, and 
immediately planting. In what other ap- 
plication of the land Can ſuch eat profit | 
be made, as gaining 64..an;acre without 
any xriſque, and almoſt without any ex- 
pence? It is true, ſuch a conduct cannot, 
ke the culture of corn and graſs, be gene- 
ral, for reaſons obvious to every one but 
a8 far as the whole demand of any neigh⸗ 
23 bourhood extends, it is profitable to execute 
it 


* > 
z L 
9 . 
* 
— 
1 


4 
«3 


x 
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it. Such a demand is every where very great, 
for the uſe of rails, ſpars, beams, board, 
planks, &c. &c. according to the age of 
the trees; and great quantities of theſe are 
perpetually importing from the Baltic. 
80 far, therefore, as the demand extends, 


Wer, adviſeable to · plant theſe trees. 

Suppoſe 5 acres of larch planted every 
Fest; ;* at the end of 16 or 17 years, five 
acres will every year be cut down, of the 


value of 500 J.: from chat day a regular 
product of 500. a year is gained from the | 
application of 100 acres of land. Let to a 
tenant, theſe 100 aeres produce 40 l. a year; 


but planted, ! they produce POR a 1 8 
What an amazing difference! 


Suppoſe a ſingie acre planted every year. 


after the expiration ef 18 or 20, to cut 
annually ro a year from only 20 acres, 
"which let, would 2 wa” ind a 1 0 
Fiber beneficial a conduct. 

It ſhotid here be obſerves, that the larch 
is valued the ſame as the Scotch fir; but the 
beſt authorities tell us, the timber is one of 
the moſt uſekul Known; probably, there- 
fore, the value of it would turn out greater 
_ any the bee in theſe expertinincs, 

| K 3 N Rt 


= 
= — — 0!—— —— ee Re EL IOSS — 
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Experiment, No. 16. 


Gen Scotch firs and two pinaſters raiſed 
Sonn ſeed, ſown between Michaelmas 1 7325 
and Lady Day 1733, were meaſured June 
7, 1768. The meaſure is excluſive of the 
bark, for which 6 feet per load was allowed; 
the bark being very thick they were valued 
at 9d. a foot. They being full of ſap. The 
306 feet come to 11. gs. 6d. The trees 
ſtand in a row at unequal diſtances; _ 
are on an average at 1 5 o 

8 57 I. Scotch fir = 22 feet. 

2. D - yh 5 
3. Ditto. — 
4. Ditto. —26 

5. Ditto. 9 

6. Ditto. — 22 
7. Ditto. 16 

8. Ditto. ———— 10 
9. Ditto. 22 

10. Ditto... 18 £44 

11. Ditto. 1 

12. Ditto. 22 
12 Ditto. — — 22 8 

1% Ditto 8 
15. Ditto. 18 
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Brought oyer, | 280 feet. 
19. Pinaſter, — 11 
1d Ditto, = Fs FO FAST 7 
3 3 

beech ſown at the ſame. time, mea- 
fared in Januar 2 1, 1769, 19 feet 7 7 inches. 
Mr. Fellowes. has had ad both the boughs 
8 and ſeed af the red deal from Norway, and | 

he finds that it is the Scotch fir. 
In a a regular planting and cutting down 
a given quantity of land, it would be ad- 
viſable, 1 ſhould apprehend, to plant the 
old land again, which would ſave grubbing 
up the ſtumps and roots, which in rotting 
would turn toa rich manure for the new trees. 
Plane trees Mr. Hellpaves has planted; 
and he finds them. to- thrive amazingly in 
low moiſt ſituations. It will in ſuch, grow 
much faſter than the poplar. One he has 
of 30 years growth that will cut into planks 
20 inches broad; but © vaſt a ſize he 
attributes in {ome meaſure. to its ſtanding 
on the edge of a ditch through which the 
drainings of a farmer's pigſties run. Pop- 
lars, in ſome parts of the kingdom, are 
planted in low ſituations to the excluſion of 
every thing elſe: it is of conſequence there 
x K . fore 
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| fore to know that the plane will do better ; 
and i in beauty i it infinitely exceeds that * | 
| ged, crooked, unſightly tree, the poplar. 
Mr. Fellowes in general recommends the 
larch as preferable to every other tree that 
he has tried; and which will pay a planter = 
much greater profit than any of the reſt. 
As to the method of cultivating them, or 
any firs, he is of opinion that the land 
ſhould be cropped with turnips, and the 
trees ſet about the roth of April following: 
but if that ſeaſon i is omitted, late 1 in Anguſt 
will do. They ſhould be 2 years old, and 
ſet at 4 feet ſquare. For four years it will 
be adviſable to hand-hoe the land about 
them twice a year, which will coſt 3 5. each 
hoeing : after- that there will bo! no ae 
expence *. N 
| Gooch, Ela; of ae _ 
cultivated lucerne with ſucceſs; He has 
| kept two horſes through. a ſummer on : the 
er N of 8 a rood of N nn . 


—— ROY © _ OO EI FIGS 0 


Mr. Fellowes | in Fang: corner . one e. his 
fields has a ruſtic temple of a deſign which can- 
not but pleaſe. It is the imitation of a roun 
hay-ſtack, thatched from the ground. I do n 
remember ſeeing one before. It is a ſtroke of 

ye pure taſte, | 3 
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Suppoſe the ſummer 26 weeks, . 
and the horſes at 2s. 6d.; 
chis amounts to per acre | . 26 0 0 
Lucerne is a plant that will ever be found 
to anſwer in an uncommon manner on 
good ſoils. ee 
From this part of Norfolk I took hs boar 
to Yarmouth through the hundred of Flegg; 
which I had been told was cultivated i in a 
moſt complete manner. = 
Farms in this country riſe from 5 to 
5 500 a year; but are in general about 
120 J. The foil is various, but chiefly a 
fine, mixed, dark good loam; lets at 155. 
an acre, Their courſes of e walt com- 
mon, ine, . . 


I. TFurnips 410 Wheat 

2. Barley , 5. Barley. 
. Turnips 2 * "4 Bacheeür or 
2. Barlex peaſe ieee 


1 Clover and ray 5. Wheat, 

graſs for 2 years” 
This is an excellent courſe, | They plough 
but once for wheat; ſow 3 buſhels, and 
gain 3 quarters 'an acre. For barley 
they ſtir thrice, ſow 3 buſhels, and reckon 
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the average produce 4 quarters. T hey 
get 5 quarters of gats, and 10 haye been 
known. For peaſe they, plough but once; 
tow 3 buſhels, and get 2 4 quarters per acre. | 
They give four or fiye earths for turnips ; 
hoe them always twice. Many are drawn 
for the fattening of beaſts, ſome in ſheds, 
ſome in bings in the farm yards, and ſome 
on dry grafs fields; but they reckon them 
to fatten beſt and quickeſt in ſheds ; but 
one evil is, they wont drive ſo well in 
fairs both home bred and Scotch beaſts, 
almoſt lean; they put them to turnips, and 
{ell in Abril. If they buy at 54. they wil 
ſell at 8 J. 8 5. or 91. They give no hay 
with the turnips; or a very trifle, but they 
have ſtraw at command. Three rood- of 
turnips will fatten a beaſt of 45 ae 0X 
6 Norfolk wether ſheep. Xs da 
_ The clover crop is 8 mown once 
eee alſo fed wholly. Theſe varia- 
tions depend on the wants of the farmer; 
but it is generally agreed among them, that 
the wheat which follows the crops cut for 
hay, are better than thoſe which ſucceed 
the crops | fed. Tares are ee * 
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ſome farmers for ſoiling their horſes with 
green in the ſtable ; 5 alſo for leed; 4 and 
they ſow wheat after them. 

In their manuring they are very good 


andi attentive farmers. They chop their 


ſtubbles for littering; and their hay they 
ſtack all at home. Marle is uſed at a very 
great expence. It is brought from Ner- 
wich by water to Yarmouth, and from 
| thence, by many farmers, to Ormpby, &c. 
from 4 to 7. and 8 miles by land. The 
expence is 34. for a keel load of 18 cart 
loads, each 1 f tons, and the land carriage 
is 4s. a load more; ſo that the whole price 
is 76. 4d. per cart- load. The greatneſs of 
this expence prevents their laying on ſuch 
large quantities as in other parts of Norfolk; 
Cay they likewiſe uſe; lay 40 loads an 
acre, and find it laſts 20 years. They 
make compoſts of clay or mould, farm- 
yard dung, and fea ſand; covering the 
whole heap with the latter; but in one cir- 
cumſtance they are very deficient, ney 
never mix them by turning over. ; 
Malt-duſt they ſow on clover, and find 
great benefit; about 4 quarters an acre.— 
Yarmouth dung they buy at 25. a load. 
* Tr They | 
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They have ſearcely any 1 meadow or paſs 


ture in the country; their cows they feed 
- an acre of which 


on clover and ray-graſs, 
they reckon ſufficient for the ſummer food 
of one. Good cows give 5 gallons of milk 
A day. They let their dairies at 47.45 . 
and reckon that the hirers make 11. 1. to 
1 J. 115. 64. a head profit. 33 228 2 
- Swine fatten to 15 ſtone a head. „ 
The number of ſheep kept is very man; 
W farmers none at all; but thoſe 
that do, buy chiefly. wethers and year 
old . and ſell _ Fat within. hs 
97 ** ausge, thiy: HER wat 6 Bares 
are neceſſary to 100 acres of arable” land: 
they uſe 2 in a plough; and do an acre 
and half a day in general; but 2 aeres in 
barley ſowing; do not cut deeper than 4 
inches on account of a poor barren ſand 
below the ſurface, which is pernicious / to 
their land. The price per acre 25. 6 d. 
The annual expence per horſe they reckon 
at 61. Their ſtubbles they begin to break 
up for a fallow about Chriſtimas. They 
uſe none but wheel ploughs; - Which they 
reckon much the caſieſt and moſt expediti- 


* © 
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ous ; but if they want to plough up a very 
5 ſtubborn piece of land or to cut deeper 
than ordinary, they uſe ſwing ploughs. 

In the flocking farms they reckon 1 5ool, 
neceſſary for one of 3oo/. a year. 
Land ſells at 26 or 27 years purchaſe.— 

.. Tythes are compounded, in all ſorts of 
ways, but the genen. rule 1s 35. an acre. 


Poor rates 1 5.: Twenty years ago they 
were but 3 d.: the employment of the 


women and children ſpinning wool: i all 


drink tea; and ſome thrice a day. : | 

= The di are the particulars of 'A 
farm, 3 on ahh E 
4 50, Acres in all , . : 4 Men. 1 : 


300 Arable „ Boy 

50 Mh, 2 Maids. _ 
26a Rent 0 ä Labourers i 

17 Horſes "TM Acres turnips 

20 A Wheat 

40 Young. 8 120 Barley . 

Fo Fatting beaſts bo Clover. | _ 08 

2 on turnips = 


They have throughout this country 2 


1 which L have not ſeen any where 
elſe, which 18 a cart convertible i into a wag- 


gon by adding at LPs. two. fore wheels, 
e The : 


W 


rr — — 


———— — 
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The farmers very ſenſibly remarked the dans 
ger that the filler horſe is always in when a 
two wheeled cart is heayy loaded, either of 
being Rid up by loading too heavy behind, 
or having his back broken by a load too 
heavy before *=—carts in harveſt are of but 
little we from the datiget of loading them 


freely on this account. Theſe motives 


indated them to cbntrive this addition, 
which they have to man of their carts in 
harveſt, rendering them as uſeful as wag 
gons: They alfo uſe them on the toad for 
carrying corn to market; they load them 
with 10 of 12 quarters of barley with the 
utmoſt eaſe, which is near ab much as a 
waggon will carry: on the other hand, 
the fore carriage takes off with the greateſt | 
eaſe, and then the cart is ready for marle, 
dung, earth, &c. e wa 

Plate VII. Fig. 1. and 2. is a ene. 
tion of one of them. 1 

Jobn Ramey, Eſq; of — near Tur ar- 
mouth, has executed ſome experiments in 
kuſbatidry which deſerve. being known. 
Lucerne he tried in compariſon with com- 
mon huſbandry. In 176 3, he threw a 


; ole of 7 acres and" x an half of fine rich 
355 . light 
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ngzt land into klifec diviſtenb; be ef 3 
acres of lucerne tranffplarited 5 one of Half 
in Acre of lucernie Brodd-calt 5-164 fle of 
three. acres for common hufbardry. The 


| whole piece turnips in 17625 manure for, 


The three acres deſigned for tranſplanted 


lucerne were cropped in 1 763. with, Chart- | 


ton peaſe, which were off the land ti 
enough to give it three Pleughings, ane 
harrowings ſufficient to make it perfectly 
fine; and the lucerne was in > Auguſt, ſet i in 

rows 3 feet aſunder, by. * foot from plant 
to plant i in the rows. It was T pt clean of 
weeds by hand-hoeing, but came that 
autumn to nothing. _ 

At the fame time that the peaſe were 
ſowu on that piece, barley was ſown on 
tlie other 3 £ acfes,. broad eaſt lucerne o 


. IR 11 —— 


the half acre, and clover on the 3. The 


barley yielded 5 quarters per acre, which 
quite deſtroyed the lucerne; ay * no 


en to the' elover. 8 rolzed d 31 
e 29646 
This year che Gasiplanwe Votre hots 
cut three times; it Was horſe-hoed fout 


times, and hand-lived thrice, at a 1 


| expen ee. But the 1 was ſmall, not 
N more 


> 


. 
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— rl the three acres. heaping 1 two 
borſes through the ſummer. 

The clover was cut twice; che ſirſt time | 
it i yielded 35 C. hes per acre _ hay; the 
ok 20 C. . 1 ern 1175 i elodyy 


221 . 


RAA 42 * 44 angus $9236 551707 00; 
| This year che lucerne Was Forge böel 
three times, and hand-hoed as often; it 
was cut thrice, and given to the! hobby" in 
the ſtable: the product was  fometking 
better than the preceding year, but not to 
the amount of keeping another horſe, 
The clover land was ploughed up, and : 
Yielded 3 3 z quarters of wheat . acre. oy” 


” n 
3 C333. ks 
49 ; „ 4 4 IS 


_ 8 8 3 + 1766. 3 3 ee 


174 


This year the lucerne lead, 3 dich 
Mr, Ramey perceiving, he did not attend to 
keeping it * ſo the nde got the ler. 
ter df it. Folia 
The 8 Wy 4 ſtubble, - : o 
ſown with ar: ; the en 41 "_— 
AY: Wore. -- ; 
In this trial og common 8 was 
ee compariſon more advantageous than 
lucerne; but in extenuation of the ill ſucceſs 
4 the Ir Imuſt be allowed to obſerve 
v4. | "2 that 


* 
„ 
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dba! it was given up juſt when it was com- 
ing to perfection. For 3 acres of tranſ- 
planted lucerne to keep 2 horſes the f 
year, is extraordinary, and bid fair for 
great things. The ſecond” year it im- 
proved. There cannot be a moment's doubt 
of that improvement going on till it main- 
tained 3 Horſes per acre at leaſt: but all this - 
depends on its being kept as elean as 4 
garden. Mr. Ramey, diſguſted at the vaſt 
ſuperiority of the common huſbandry dur- 
ing two years, might not ſiifficiently eo 
ſider that the 2 firſt of tranſplanted lucerne 
are but preparatory : Certainly, if a com- 
pariſon is not conducted for ſome time 
after a plant arrives at maturity, the con- 
<lufions drawn from it will not be decifive. 
Mr. Ramey has this year a erop of the 
great Scotch cabbage!” The field was under 
barley laſt year; it was winter fallowed, 
and the plants ſet the laſt week in May in 
rows 3 feet aſunder, by 2 from plant to 
plant. The ſeed was ſown the third week 
in March; The a ban no e. was per- 


formed by women only; 2 f acres took 
one day of 6 women, and one day of 4, 
all at $9. a day; the coſt therefore 65. 8 4. 

Lor. II. 3 wich 


- ———————— ng > Dn 25 > 4 tg API PTY" 
* — — * — > * 1 
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which is 25. 8 d. an acre. This is doing it 
very cheap, for 3 feet rows are cloſer than 
uſual; from whence it is very evident, that 
the tranſplanting ſhould always be done by 
women. None of the plants were watered: 


they have been horſe-hoed twice, and hand- 


hoed as often. Mr. Ramey deſigns them 


for late ſpring feed, and has very judiciouſly 
ſown an adjoining 2 + acres with turnips ; 


the whole field equally manured. This 


will enable him to judge which ples. is the 


mail profitable. 
The following is Mr. Remyy' 8 common 


weber. 


1. 1 —_ 3 7 an 1 acre, 
2. Barley, yields 4 quarters. 
3. Cover, 3 loads of hay at 2 mowinge 
4. Wheat, 3 1 quarters. 7 
F. Barley, 4 quarters. | 
This barley being as good a as wo crop by 
after turnips is ſurprizing. He always 


manures for his turnips; the firſt hoeing 


he gives with a machine, in which 7 ſhares 
cut up the turnips in ſtripes ; this he finds 
cuts the land deeper than the hand-hoe 

and * nn. 0 un nag hoe- 


* $5 4 . 1 1 7 &* of ” n "I 8. > ; * 1 i ing : 
* % £8) 2 + - 
. * 
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ing in the common manner, leaves the crop 
perfectly even. 1 

In the application of his clover crop, 
this gentleman puts it to one uſe that de- 
ſerves great] attention. He begins the 

ſecond week in May to ſoil 20 horſes with 
clover in the ſtable, and continues it till the 
| wheat ſtubbles are ready to turn into: 7 acres 
feed 20 horſes and 7 cows; the latter in a 
houſe, or rack yard, but drove twice a day 
to water: —alſo 5 calves—and as many 
Pigs. The horſes have neither corn nor hay. 
Reſpecting the value of the crop, Mr. 
Ramey could not have his horſes fo kept 
under 8 d. a day; but as the joiſting price 
of the country is 25. 64 a . 1 mall 
calculate from that. | 

20 Horſes 17 weeks, Monks Ee 

at 2.6. 6d, 11}; Ss 0 

7 Cows ditto, at 2 5. 6 dl. 14 17 6 
__ Calves ditto, at 125 6d. NN 6 7 6 
3 Pigs g a 


7 Or fats, e 
This i is one of the moſt curious experi- 
ments 1 have met with ; for though it is a 
| L 2 ye 
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practice that has been often recommended, 
yet I never met with an accurate account 
of what a given quantity would do. It is 
from hence clearly evident, that this 
method of uſing clover is by far the moft 
| beneficial : the quantity of dung raiſed, 
where there is litter at command, is im- 
menſe; much more than in winter, from 
the cattle making fo much more urine 
when fed on green food. I ſhould value 
this article at 4 or 500 loads of manure 
from the above cattle, at 2 5. 64. a load. 

But a ſtrong confirmation of the preced- 
ing valuation, is the conſumption of elover 
by a tenant of Mr. Ramey's, who fed the 
very fame ſtock (in number) in the field. 
Mr. Ramey watched it minutely, and when 
he had eaten 5 acres, this man's ſtock had 
confumed 30 acres, and his horfes Were not 
in ſuch good condition. Thus does one 
acre of cloyer W 8⁰ N Be as far as 
6 * 125 8 


% - 2 ; . * * 
* * 


* 15 Mr. 3 bo on 8 8 . 
he has furniſhed a partour with drawings of Mrs. 
- Ramey's execution with a hot poker: there are 
ſeyeral 0 of ruins after Panini, Gifolphi, &c. 
"> Vue ſkating 1 15 ſome "OR. 

1 
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The neatneſs and minute accuracy with which 
they are done are wonderful. There is fre- 
quently a ſpirit in the ſtrokes ſuperior to the 
original prints. After you have viewed Yar- 
mouth Quay, which is one of the fineſt in England, 
you will find nothing in the place ſo much worth 
Being as theſe very elegant performances, 
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1 


. 


tl 1 ſhall preſently leave Norfolk, it 
will not be improper to give a ſlight 
review of the huſbandry which has rendered 
the name of this county ſo famous in the 
farming world. Pointing out the practices 
which have ſucceeded ſo nobly here, may 
perhaps be of ſome uſe to other countries 
poſſeſſed of the ſame advantages, but un- 
knowing in the art to uſe them. | 
From 40 to 60 years ago, all the north- 
ern and weſtern, and a part of the eaſtern 
tracts of the county, were ſheep-walks, let 
. fo low as from 64. to 15. 6d. and 25. an 
acre. Much of it was in this condition 
only 30 years ago. The great improve- 
ments have been made by means of che 8 
following circumſtances. 
Fi RST. By incloſi ing without aſſiſtance of 
parliament. 
SECOND. . By a ſpirited uſe of marle and 
clay. 
TRIRD. By the introduction of a an excel- 
lent courſe of crops. , 
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FOURTH. By the culture ol turnips well 
hand-hoed. va 
FIFTH. 8 the e of clover and ray- 
graſs. 

SixTH. By madd granting long leaſes. 
SEVENTH. By the country being divided 
_ chiefly into large farm. 

In this recapitulation, I have inſerted no 
—_ that is included in another. Take 
any one from the ſeven, and the improve- 
ment of Norfolt would never. have exifted, 
The importance of them all will appear 
ſufficiently evident from a ſhort examina- 
tion. | * 
THE INCLOSURE. 
Provided open lands are incloſed, it is 
not of very great conſequence by what 
means it was effected; but the fact is, that 

parliamentary incloſures are ſcarcely ever 

ſo complete and general as in Norfolk ; and 

how ſhould they, when numbers are to 

agree to the ſame meaſure? Had the inelo- 
ſure of this county been by acts of parlia- 
ment, much might have been done, but on 
no compariſon with what is done. The 
| os SG: and attention then would 
8 L 4 1 
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bave been to incloſe : : Now the works of 
improvement enjoy the immediate atten- 


tion. And undoubtedly many of the fineſt 


loams on the richeſt marles would at this 


: day have been ſheep-walks, had there been 
any right of commonage on them, A par- 


liamentary incloſure is alſo (through the 


Eknavery of commiſſioners and attorneys) ſo 


very expenſive, compared with a private 
one, that it would have damped the ſuc- 


_ eceding undertakings; in taking too large 


a portion of the money requiſite for the 


great work, in a mere preparation for it. 


Theſe circumſtances are to be ſeen more 
or leſs in, moſt of the countries Ae by 
parliament, 


| MARLING. 


1 is che great felicity of the 8 part 
of this county, that dig where you will, 
you find an exceeding fine marle, or clay, 
The marle is generally white, with veins of 
yellow, and red; ſometimes. only tinged- 
with thoſe. colours. If dropped in fait 
water, it falls, and bubbles to the top; if 


it is very good, it has an efferveſcence, EE 
Alt efferveſce — in „ 11 dropt 


in 
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in it in a lump, and ſome: will at once 
make the glaſs, though but half full, boil 
over in. a froth, But moſt will do this if 
the marle is powdered. before it is put in. 
The clay has none of theſe qualities. The 
beſt marle is that which falls the. quickeſt 
in water, for ſuch will always have the 
greateſt efferveſcence in acids. 
I: is common in this county to hear of 
the /alts of marle. As well as they under- 
ſtand the uſe of it, they know little of its 
nature; no ſalts are to be extracted from 
marle; though a little oil is to be gained. 
It may produce ſalt When ſpread on the 
land, by its abſorbent and alkaline quality, 
attracting the vitriolic acid, and converting | 
it into a neutral ſalt; and this quality is 
probably One of its greateſt advantages. It 
likewiſe not only attracts oil from the air, 
but diſſolves, and fits it for the purpoſes of 
yegetation, 


I have not met with any * chat 
Hig been curious enough to form a ſcries 
of ſmall experiments on marle, for the diſ- 
coyery of the proper quantities for uſe, in 
Fernen to the given qualities of it. 


. ne, on the firſt uſe of — * 
ſpread 
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ſpread it in larger quantities than others 
have done ſince: 100 loads were common, 
and few uſed leſs than 80. But land is now 
marled for the firſt time in ſome places with 
not more than from 40 to 6⁰ loads. The 
reaſon given me for this change was prin- 
cipally a view to future marlings: if 80 or | 
100 are laid on at firſt, they do not think | 
a repetition of 20 or 30, at the end of 20 
or 25 years, will anſwer fo well as if the | 
firſt quantity had been ſmaller. 
It is yet an opinion among ſome farmers 
that their land will not pay for a ſecond 
marling. But the beſt huſbandmen in the 
county are clearly of a different way of 
thinking. When the firſt manuring is 
wearing out pretty faſt, which generally 
happens in about 20 years, they (on the 
renewal of their leaſe) repleniſh the ground 
with an addition of from 20 to 35 loads an 
acre more. And ſeveral tracts of country 
have been EY with ſucceſs BY; the third 
time. 
But it is not the marle or i alone 1 
has worked the great effects we have ſeen 
in Norfolk. It muſt be ſpread on a ſuitable 
foll: this is a Wai ſandy loam, or loamy 
: Sand; 
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and; nota ſand. In ſome places a gra- 
velly lam; but not a gravel. What they 
call their ee loams are free from 
gravel, and rather ſo from ſand; they are 
more inclinable to a dry friable clay, but at 
the ſame time ſound and wy enough' for 
turnips. | | 

Theſe are their beſt ils. 3 * 
Some tracts of pure ſand have been 
marled, and with ſucceſs, though not ſo 
great : but clay, from its ſuperior tenacity, 
is reckoned better for them than marle. 
The reader is not to ſuppoſe that the 
Norfolk men have depended on theſe ma- 
nures alone; on the contrary, they have 
been very attentive to others. Folding 
ſheep, through both winter and ſummer, 
is no where more practiſed, or better un- 
derſtood. Winter fatting beafts on turnips 
in the farm-yards; confining 'the cows to 
_ thoſe yards; and keeping in them very 
large ftocks of ſwine, convert their plenty 
of ſtraw into manure ; which they make 
good uſe of. Oil cake they lay on their 
wheat, at an expence of 40 f. or two gui- 
neas an acre. All theſe manures they uſe 
to far greater profit than if their land had 
Ro „„ HO 
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not been marled.—That foundation of their 
hufbandry is a preparative for all ſucceſſive 


manurings; they take the greater effect 


from following an abſorbent earth, and laſt 
pom is en the N 85 ; an that I ſhould 


"THE COURSE OF CROPS. 


After the beſt Nagel incloſure, - 8 
the moſt ſpirited conduct in marling, ſtill 
the whole ſucceſs of the undertaking de- 


pends on this point: No fortune will be 
made in Norfolł by farming, unleſs a judi- 


cious courſe of crops be purſued. That | 
which has been chiefly adopted by the 


Norfolk farmers i is, 

1. Turnips 

2. Barley 
3. Clover; or clover and are 
4. Wheat. 


Some af them, depending : on their foils 


being richer. than their neighbours (for 


inſtance, all the way from Holt by Aylſbam 


down through the Fig hundreds) will 
| ſeal à crop of peaſe or barley after the 


wheat; but it is bad huſbandry, and has 
not been followed by thoſe men who have 
made fortunes, In the above courſe, the 
th \ t urnips 
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turnips are (if poſſible) manured for ; and 
much of the wheat the ſame. This is a 
noble fyſtem, which keeps the ſoil rich; 
only one exhauſting crop is taken to a 
_ cleanſing and ameliorating one. The land 
cannot poſhbly in ſuch management be 
either poor or foul. 

The only variations are in the duration 
of the clover; which extends from one 


year to three or four. On the firſt improve- 


ment, ray-graſs was generally fown with 
it, and it was left on the ground 3 or four 
years: but latterly they ſow no more ray- 
graſs than merely ſufficient for their flocks, 
and leave it 2 years on the ground. 
The reſt of their clover crop is ſown alone, 
and left but one year. Opinions are not 


clear on theſe variations. Some think the 


modern method an improvement; others, 
That the old one was better. 

If I may be allowed to hazard an FR on 
this point, I ſhould venture to condemn 
the ploughing up the clover the firſt year; 
and for theſe reaſons. Tt is exhauſting the 
land more: Two crops of corn in four 
years, exhauſt much more than two in five 

Yours: hence * to me the modern ne- 
1 ceſſity 


— —— A—A—äͤ— — —„V—30 
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ceſlity of buying oil cake at two guineas an 
acre. . The marle is loſt: ſooner in this 
method, for that ſubſides in exact propor- 
tion to the quantity of tillage in a given 
time. It does not ſink while the land is at 
reſt; but while it is pulverizing by the 
plough. Laſtly, the ſtock of cattle is leſs, 
conſequently the quantity of dung inferior ; 
inſtead of folding 25 acres, only 20 are 
done. They do not pretend that the wheat 
after a lay of tuo years is worſe than after 


that of one—but they ſay it is not ſo clean. 5 


I admit that there will be more trouble in 
clearing the turnip fallow of twitch; but 
let that trouble be carried to account, and 
it will not balance the counter advantages. 
Beſides, the beſt farmers agree, that if 
the turnip fallow is well executed; the 
plants twice well hoed, and the land ftirred 
thrice for barley; ' that, then the clover 
lying 2 years, will not give a foul crop of 
wheat. Twitch generally comes from ſome 
f 1 = 


'TURNIPS. 


Every link of the chain of Nfl wee. 
bandry has ſo intimate a connection and 
depend- 
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dependance, that the deſtruction of a ſingle 
one, ruins the whole. Every thing de- 
pends not only on turnips, but on turnips 
well hoed; an aſſertion that will receive 
but little cn in various parts of the 
kingdom. Turnips on well manured land, 
thoroughly hoed, are the only fallow in 
the Norfolk courſe; it is therefore abſolutely 
neceſſary to make it as complete as poſſible. 
They cannot be changed for a mere fallow, 
becauſe the ſtock of ſheep kept for folding, 
and eating of the clover and ray-graſs; and 
farm- yard cattle would then all ſtarve; and 
add to this, that the tillage during the lat- 
ter part of the ſummer, &c. which muſt be 
ſubſtituted inſtead of them, would pulverize 
the ſands too much, which are greatly im- 
proved by the treading of the cattle that eat 
the crop off. In a word, the improved 
culture of this plant is ſo important to the 
Norfolk huſbandry, that no other vegetable 
could be ſubſtituted that a common farmer 
would cultivate, 5 


CLOVER AND RAY- GRASS. 


| „This 1 is aches article that could 
mat poſlibly be diſpenſed with. The light 
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parts of the county have neither meadows 
nor paſtures; their flocks of ſheep, dairies 
of cows; their fatting beaſts in the ſpring, 
and their horfes all depend on theſe graſſes, 
and could ſubſiſt by nothing elſe; for 
eould they raiſe any wheat without this 
alſiſtance. Their ſoil is too light for that 
grain before it is well bound and matted 
together by the roots of the clover, which 
are at the fame time a rich manure for the 
| wheat: a fallow inftead of clover would be 
worſe than nothing, it would render the 
land much too light. For theſe reaſons, 
Which certainly are deciſive, _— could 
4 ve ern wade without clover. 


LEASES. 


It is a cuſtom growing pretty common 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to grant 
no leaſes : this will do very well where no 
4 improvements are carried on; where a 
tenant can never loſe any thing by being : 
turned out of his farm: but it is abſurdity 
itſelf to expect that a man will begin his 


7 huſbandry on your land by expending 5 


. of 5 . an acre, While he is liable to be 


e out at a year's notice. . I ſhall not 
761 take 
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6 take up more of your time on a point Which 
is ſelf-evident, Had the Norfo/# landlords 
| conduQed themſelves on ſuch narrow prin- 
ciples, their eſtates, which are raiſed five; 
fix, and tenfold, You "ou have been 
W f / 


LARGE FARMS. 


the . articles are ks res 
"| We it will at once be apparent that no 

ſmall farmers could effect ſuch great things 
as have been done in Norfo!#, Incloſing; 


marling, and keeping a flock of ſheep large 


enough for folding, belong abſolutely and 
excluſively to great farmers. None of them 
could be effected by ſmall ones—or ſuch as 
are called middling ones in other countries. 
| Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that the beſt 
huſbandry in Norfolk is that of the largeſt 

farmers. You muſt go to a Curtis, a Mallet; 
a2 Barton, a Glover, a Carr, to ſee Norfolk 


op huſbandry. You will not among. them 


find the ſtolen crops that are too often met 
with among the little occupiers of an hun- 


 dred a year, in the eaſtern part of the 


_ county. Great farms have been the ſoul of 
l | | the Norfolk culture: ; ſplit them into tenures 
Vor. . NM r 
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of an hundred pounds a year, you win 
find nothing but beggars and weeds in the 
whole county. The rich man ge his 
land — and clean. . 


Theſe are the: pri vince of Ae huſ- 
bandry, which have advanced the agricul- 
ture of the greateſt part of that county to a 

much greater height than is any where to 

be met with over an equal extent of coun- 
try. I ſhall in the next place venture 
lightly to mention a few particulars in 
which the Norfolk farmers are — ä 

1. Peaſe are never hand- hoe. 
2. Wheat, though weedy, the Game. XI 
3. Beans, the Ae Ser wee, except in 
marſhland. | 
- 4- No regular chopping P; ſtubbles for 
littering the um yard it is "TP in- 
completely practiſed. | 

5. Meadows and natural paſtires es | 
in as flovenly a manner as in wy hone of 

the kingdom. > e 
6. The breed of ep contemptible. 
7. That of horſes very indifferent. 

8. Vaſt N or land En fit for 
_ 3 ak 7 


PE 
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carrots; but none cultivated ec a 
very few near Norwich. 

9. All their hedges managed on the old 

ſad ſyſtem of cutting off live wood, and 
| ſupplying the place with dead: 
plaſhing. 

Theſe circumſlances, ye, are e by 
no means a balance to the merit of the good 
huſbandry before ſtated ; I hint them only 

as matters deſerving the attention of farmers,. 
who have ſhewn in general ſuch enlight= 
ened views. | 


Lam, Sir, &c. 


250 
"> 
* 
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LETTER XV. 


* OM r, nk to Beecles the coun- 
try is various, but in general culti- 
vated pretty well; rents riſe, from gs. to 
 165.—The latter mentioned town is clean, 
well built, paved, and prettily ſituated 
by a river. Four miles ſouth of it, land 
lets on an average at 125. an acre. I ob- 
ſerved ſeveral fields that ſeemed new laid 
to graſs, and extremely well done; and 
having ſeveral times heard of Sufo/k, being 
famous for graſs ſeeds, I made enquiries 
concerning them. They lay down with 
316. of trefoile per acre, 1 15. of white 
. Clover, and 5 ſacks of hay ſeeds, which 
they gain by ſhaking the hay off clean 
upland meadows of a rich ſoil, with forks 1 
in winter before they uſe. it. And then i 
they dreſs them with great care. They 
aſſured me, that they get the ſeeds quite 
clean and free from weeds. An acre of 
hay yields 3 or 4 ſacks of 3 buſhels; and 
they ſell in proportion to the goodneſs, 


e 1 
* : * * 


* 
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from 25. 6d. to 45. a ſack. Very fine 
ſeeds they reckon to grow about Laxfield, 
Baddingham, Fręſing field, Ottley, and 
Helmingbam. When they lay down, they 
always ſow with ſpring corn: mow it the 
firſt year, and get a load and Bal of f hay 
ans | 

Their products 4 corn are as ola] - 
Wheat, 2 quarters. 
harley, 2 f quarters. 
Oats, 4 quarters. 
Beans, 4 quarters. 
Furnips,' worth 30 | 
Clover, 2 loads of hay, at 2 mowings. 


But they inſiſt that the land is tired of 


clover; it comes up thick and fine, but is 


all eaten off in February by à red worm, 
vrhich did not uſe to happen to them. *. 
8 They uſe wo wu ef tes and but 


2 horſes. 
In ſeveral parts of rh ene 1 


larly towards Hoxton, and .: Rumburgh, 
there are very great dairies kept ; up to 40, 
60, and 70 cows, which they uſe all for 
butter and cheeſe; their cows give from 2 


to 8 gallons of milk a day; the breed, all 
"the little l mongrel. One of them 


44.29 AT "OP M 3 | will 


N , 
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will eat 2 acres of grass in ſummer, and 


if the has nothing elſe, a ton and half of 


hay in winter, They calculate the product 
from 41. to 54. each; but many dairies are 
let at 84. 5s. a head. They reckon that 
each cow maintains a hog. The attend- 


ance upon them is in proportion to 3 dairy= 


maids and one boy to 40 cow. 
On a farm of 2504. a year, * "al 


keep 60 cows. And they reckon, 3000 /. 
neceſſary to ſtock a dairy one of 18907 a 


year, 
Farms in Sener, riſe. from. 1894 to 
300“. a year: 3 

Fxom Beceles to Yaxford, I obſerxed Rae 


patches of hemp in the gardens of moſt of 


the.cottagers, which is an inſtance of inguſe 
by much to. their honour. ., _. * 
At. oxford I obſerved, for the fir time, 


8825 ploughs chiefly uſed. The farmers 
here think quite contrary to thoſe rug 


gut Nor/ort. 


Tomaads Scenes, and about tha; 


place; the ſoil is all ſandy. Two miles on 
e other fide of it, towards Woudbridge, 1 


remarked exceeding good craps, | Rents 


Fs OM 941 Ko * but on an * are 


3 4p 5 


% 
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345. Farms, from 100/. to 3004, a year. 
Their crops; Wheat, 2 + or 3 quarters; 
Barley, 4; Oats, 4; Peafe 3 quarters, all 
hand- hoed; Beans, 4 or 5 quarters, all hand- 
| hoed twice, and many in drills. Let me 
| here remark, that I have no where elſe 
found very light ſands fo rich as to be eom- 
monly cropped with beans, as theſe are; 
an inſtance. of richneſs that is great. It 
proves that the opinion of beans requiring 
a great tenacity in the ſoil. .is quite falſe; 
for Iran a cane 2 feet 3 in . beide 
hefe with eaſe. 10 
They cultivate ſome carrots; but not fo 
many as nearer to Woodbridge; but they are 
greatly to blame, for when. they do fow 
that root, they get 5 buſhels per ſquare rod, 
which are 800 her acre; and at I's. come 
to 40. They give them to their horſes 
inſtead of dee and, allo, fatten hogs on 
them. 
For ſome Wen 1 * and continued 


1 the ſame, a rich and; the courſe, 


1 Tun. 22 one-year 
2. Barley | , | 4. Wheat, 
 Pheir anch are worth about 30s. on 

an average, and the clover yields from 1 

M 4 „ 
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| to 2 loads of hay at à cutting. But they | 
- have ſome tracts of poor ſands which are 


not good enough for the above | courſe ; 
they will not yield turnips without dung; 


ſo are fallowed for. oats, with the oats, by 


clover, | and ray-graſs for 3 years, as a 
ſheep-walk. then break it up for oats 
again; and after them fallow as before: 

where turnips cannot be bad, this it muſt 
be confeſſed is not a bad courſe. Oo» 
But the famous huſbandry of this coun- 
wh is near. Woodbridge ; particularly i in the 
ſpace of country comprehended in the pa- 
riſhes of Eye, Mantęſden, Brome ſivell, 
Sutton, Shattifham, Ramſholt, Alderton, 
and Bawdfey : through which country 1 
have paſſed with pleaſure; the ſands about 
Cape St. Andreu are poorer they form 
one farm of near 4000 acres. The former 
places lie pretty much together, forming a 
retired corner of the world, ſcarcely ever 
viſited by travellers, and yet abounding 
in ſeveral inſtances with the beſt huſbandry 
in Britain. In many particulars, it will 
ſurprize a ſtranger m more than wy my a 

3 ſeen in Norfolk, 5 5 
Fate; are of various ſizes, from 1 00 * 5 


tg 
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to $001. a year; and the rents of two ſorts : 
the poor ſheep-walk ſands, run at 45. 
or 5 g. an acre; but the better kind from 
141. to 205. ; in general about 167. = 

Their courfes on the e ſands, are, 
ene . Beans 
1 Al Turnips 188 „ 18 
$7 Barer ra: 
This is an ereeleat one. - 
71x Twente > 7 * 4 Wheat 
e, deen 
- $8 ayers „„ e Barley.” 
Another Amhable Wune* | 
At other times, they drop the 5th and 6th 
erops; ſtopping at the fburth. © Peaſe are 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of the beans; and 
at others added after tlie [barley £ as à 7th 
crop. It is an univerſal rule with them 
never to let wheat, barley, o oats," come 
twice together, and 7 adhierè to it v very 
ſtrictly. „ - SiH L : 
They plough the clover land But once 
for wheat; but the bean ſtubbles twice or 
thrice, if wanting. If the crop happens to 
be weedy, they hand-hoe it. "The average | 
cop 4 quarters per acre, _ 
" "# hey plough three times for barley; and 
reckon 
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reckon the mean crop at 5 + quarters; it 
riſes very often to 6 or 7, When they ſow 
Bae they never get leſs than 5 quarters. 
Of peaſe, their culture is extremely per- 
fect; they plough from once to 3 times 
for ther. ; generally drill them, and never 
omit keeping them clean by hand-hoeing; 
from one to 3 hoeings, as the weeds hap- 
pen to ariſe : the average crap about 3 
quarters. Beans they are equally attentive 
to; they generally dibble them in rows 
equally diſtant, 16 or 18 inches aſunder. 
The ſetting coſts. 36. 6d. an acre; they 
never fail hand-hoeing twice, at the ex- 
pence of 84. an acre. They uſe the horſe - 
bean, and alſo many Windſor ticks ; Of the : 
former ſort their crops riſe from 5̃ quarters 
to 7 f quarters; and this upon ſand— 
4 Such a are the effects of good culture ! They 
get 4 or 5 quarters, of the Windſor = ; 
and fell them from 405. to 3. a quarter, 
This huſbandry of Peale. and beans, is no 
where exceedet. 
They always Fans ih chats. a | 
twice, and feed them onthe land with ſheep | 
and cattle. 


e are a crop that do them re. - 
"8 hs "v7 | 


. 
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They ſow . them to chooſe on their rich 
deep land; I examined it particularly, and 
brought away about half a peck of it.—It 
is almoſt a running ſand, of a dark red co- 


Jour, but has. a, principle of adheſion in it 


ſufficient to produce any thing; it cakes 


together without the leaſt baking ar plaiſ- 


tering, ſo that a ſlight touch crumbles it. 
They plough the ſtubble but once for car- 
rxots, holding that better than ging any 
previous tillage, 

About old, Lady Day they tregch plough 


with two ploughs in the ſame fyrrow, the 
fiſt with three horſes, and the laſt with | 


two; getting a foot depth; they then 1m- 
mediately W in the ſeed, without any 


manuring. I en enquired particularly into 


the failures, of the crop; they ſaid that if 


the ſeed Was good, Farrotg never. failed: 
hen once they came up they were ſure. 
They never omit hand-hoeing them thrice © 
at the expence (the three times) of from 
165. toa guinea an acre. The hoe they 
uſe at firſt is not above 4 W . 
they leave them at laſt a foot aſunden. 
They begin to take up about —— 
van three prougen forks 1 and except 


having 


| 
| 
| 


— 


— — 


— — Winn ee cer <re—s 


—— ear ot <A 0 A AS Os Mt ba 


hard froſts, always take up as they are 


roots. Leaving them in the ground ren- 


what i is uſed at. home ; ; this was indefinite: : 
the 12 loads come to 480 buſhels ;—one 
man thought the erop was 1 5 loads, or 


A kbar they came on an average to 1 B. each, 
5 at's foot ſquare ;._ this quantity, at 56 . 


the buſhel; is 776 buſhels. - The faireſt 
4 way will be to e of the three 


* 
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having a ſmall ftore before hand, in caſe of 


wanted. The carrot tops wither, and rot 
upon the land; but no froſts affect the 


ders it neceſſary to ſow turnips after. 


57 Ms. to the produce, 1 had in different 
23 three accounts : Firſt, that they 
yielded from 3 to 6 buſhels on a ſquare rod; 
the average is 4 1; or 720 buſhels on an 
acre. Secondly, that a crop generally gave 
12 loads an acre, each 40 buſhels, beſides 


600 . buſhels.” Thirdly, T was informed 


and: ſtood over a whole field on a medium 


by * o 5 *% 4 3 
x SY 2 88 3 
- We eee ee 
4 * r 


Be. Ds a 


— - 18 8 5 
By weight, 15 2 63 ; £114 
ee 630 v buſhels. 2 


k 
N 
5 
3 
F 
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They ſell at 6d. a "buſhel : the - crop 


therefore pays 17/. gs. an acre. But 1 
have already remarked that they are worth | 
_ Is. for fattening. cattle. CI 2 


They give large quantities t to tieir horſes; 


after waſhing clean, they are cut into 
che chaff. They allow a buſhel per horſe 
per day, and give no corn at all—yet their 
| horſes are conſtantly worked; but on car- 


1 rots they 1 will 0 as OP n on hoy 


They Vkewriſe feed + had 3 on Ku : 


and fatten many completely. No food 
does better for ſwine in general. 
In their tillage they plough with but tro 
borſes, and break up their ſtubbles at Mi- 
chaelmar; at firſt ploughing they do only 
an acre à day, but afterwards 1 1 or 2. 
They never keep their horſes in the ſtable 
of nights, but turn them looſe into the 


farm-yards. The breed of horſes peculiar 
to this country is one of the greateſt, curio- 


ſities in it: I never yet ſaw any that are 
; comparable. to them i in ſhape, or the amaz- 
ing power they have in drawing. They 


are called the ſorrel breed; - the colour a 


5 8 ſorrel. The form, that of a true round 


barrel 5 


—»— — —— — 2 — — — —ů— 
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barrel, remarkably ſhort, and the legs the 
fame; and lower over the forehand than in . 
any part of the back; which they reckort 
here a point of conſequence. They fell at 
ſurprizing rates; the good geldings or 
rares, at from 35 to 60 guineas each; an 
ſmalfler ones, of 8, 9, or 10 years old, at 
20. But none of them are very large. 
The work they will do is extraordinary, 
being beyond comparifon ſtronger arid 
hardier than any of the great black breeds 
of Flanders, Northampronfhire, or H orkfoire. . 
They are all taught with very great care to 
draw in concert; and many farmers are ſo 
attentive to this point, that they have teams, 
every Horſe of which will fall on his knees 
at the word of command twenty times 
running, ir the full drawing attitude, and 
all at the ſame moment, but without exert- 
mg any ſtrength, till a variation in the 

* orders them to give all their ſtrengtir 
Anand then they nr carry out ee 

weights. 

It is common to draw team ag team 
for high wagers. 
I was aſſured by many people here, chat 
four coat in a narrow wheeled wag- 


gon 
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gon would, without any hurt or miſchief 
from over working, carry 30 ſacks of 
wheat, each 4 buſhels, (near 9 gallon mea- 
ſure) 30 miles, if proper fair time was 
given them. A waggon weighs about 2 5 
C. wt. this weight therefore is very near 5 
tons. And let me add, that they have not 
a turnpike near them. One might venture 
to afſert, that there are not 4 great black 
horſes in England that would do this. 
Another moſt uncommon circumſtance 
in the huſbandry of this country, is the 
uſe of a manure peculiar to them, which 
they call crag. It is found in almoſt all 
the hills and higher lands i in the country, 
at various depths, fometimes only 2 or 3 
feet from the ſurface; and it hes in a 
deeper ftratum than they find neceffary to 
dig. It appears to be totally compoſed of 
ſhells crumbled into powder, many are 
found in it of their entire form, particularly 
muſcles. The colour of it, a mixture of 
white and red. Ibrought away half a buſhel; _ 

and have ſince tried it in ſtrong vinegar, 

but it has not the leaſt effervelcence—nor 

any ebullition. And yet it undoubtedly - 
enriches the ſoil far more than any marle; 
: = for 
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for the farmers here lay on but 10 or 12 
cart-loads an acre, and the effect is amaz- 
ingly. great, with this uncommon circum- 
ſtance, the ſoil is ever after greatly the 
better for it; 3 nor do they, in 12 or 15 
Years, as is common with ſuch ſmall quan- 
tities of marle, find the benefit declining 
faſt. But there is a ſtrong notion among 
- them, that the land can be cragged but once; 
if it is afterwards repeated, no advantage 
is found from it. This part of my intelli- 
gence I doubt very much; and eſpecially 
as they find. it very advantageous to form 
compoſts of crag and dung; which they 
practiſe much : carting the dung to the 
crag pits, and there making the compoſt 
heaps, turning it over twice, and ſome- 
times thrice. 85 
The redder the crag i is, the better they : 
| reckon 1 
Ĩ!ue effect of it 8 . chat in Wenk 
ing up the poor heaths of this country, 
they have had a ſucceſſion of exceeding fine 
cerops of all forts from ſuch parts as they 
have manured with it; while at the ſame 


irq time, other: parts unmanured have ſcarcely 


9 
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yielded the ſeed again —All the rich inelo- 
ſures of this country have been cragged. 
The farmers- here -are very attentive to 
all ſorts of manures. They raiſe large 
quantities of farm-yard dung, and cart it 
all on to heaps, and mix it either with crag 
or virgin mold; and this univerſally. 
They turn over and mix theſe heaps well 
together before they ſpread them on their 
land. They chop their ſtubbles; ſtack 
their hay at home, and fold cheir ſheep 
conſtantly. l 
Upon tlie whole, this Gre of Saf 
is to be recommended for practiſin ing much 
better huſbandry 5, all things s "conſidered, 
than any other aer of country With which 
I am acquainted!” LIN JE eee, (IE Fn 
Their crag huſbandry, their eultare of | 
chr * theft bicef of Rolſct are cir- 
cumſtanees peculiar, no where elſe to be 
ſeen. Their m management "of the Pea! and 
bean erops, is much mbré' niaſterly than 
any khing met with in moſt” parts of 
the kingdom. Their courſes of erops are 
unexceptionable : -in a word, they exert 
every effort of good huſbandry to command 
ſucceſs —They enjoy it: and well deſerve 
om, We the 
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the fruit of their 'Jabours:—That of Nor folk 
is juſtly famous; but everything conſidered, 
it muſt undoubtedly yield to the more gar- 
den- like culture of this country: — their 
crops. are far ſuperior to oy thing i in - the 
neighbouring county. 8 
Flanders has long been mentioned as the 
moſt perfectly cultivated country in Europe. 
What the foil is 1 know not; but I will 
venture to aſſert that, foil WY no Flan- 
ders huſbandry” can eee the e de- 
ſeribet. 

From podbridge to Tpſwich- "IN coantsy 
is various; but much of it not - cultivated 
fo Wiles n L had' paſſed. It lets from 
109. to 164. per acre. I went from the latter 
named place to Nacton, purpoſely to view 

the houſe of Induſtry there. It is a large 
irregular building; the diſpoſition of the 

apartments does not ſeem very well con- 
trived for convenience. The original ſum 
raiſed for the building and furniſhing it 
was 4800 J.; the average of the laſt ſeven 
years rates over the hundred was taken, 
and produced 14757. a year. They have 
generally from 120 to 200 poor in the 
houſe; at preſent 144. They earn upon 
an average 250. a year, which makes 


the 
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tbe income of the houſe 1725“. a year. 
This has been conſiderahle enough to en- 
able the. truſtecs to pay off 12004. of the 
debt; and it has been erected but 12 years, 
It ſtands. in an high, airy ſituation: a 
healthy ſpot, and the whole appears to be 

kept in a very elean and wholſome manner. 
Ihere are various apartments for men with 
their wives for ſingle men and lads—and 
alſo for ſingle women and girls. For the 
ſiek, &c. and a ſurgery. There are like- 
wiſe proper rooms for the different manu- 
factures cartied on; ſuch as ſpinning, 
weaving, making twine, making ſacks, 
&cc. &c. allo offices for baking, brewing, 
&. with proper ſtore rooms; and an apart- 
ment for the governor of the houſe, and 
for the. truſtees to meet in: the hole open 
to the view of any perſon that comes to ſee 
them; and alſo all the proviſion, with 
which the poor are fed. They are un- 
doubtedly taken excellent care of, both 
ſick and well. The eee is a wahle of 
* diet. 1.70510 


Ane SUNDAY: a 
"Breakfaſt 8 Bread, and cheſs and | butter 
As milk. 


Nm 
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Dinner. Beef and dumplings. Pudding ] 
©” "and mutton for the ſick. 
Ill N ere” Bread, and cheeſe, and butter, 
(| and milk are the * OY N in 
| | the weeks | 
|| MONDAY. 
q. Breakfaſt. Beef Will.. 
I; Dinner. Baked ſuet pudding. | 
| „„ + 2 © 5 EIT 
| Breakfaſt, Milk broth in a winter; ; milk in 
|| | ſummer. 424 31 
[| a Ping, Beef and FA ps nn gt 
[ Murder e- wap 
[| -.4 Breakfaſt.” Beef broth. * 
[| | Dinner. Rice-milk or Wee de. 9 
A 
Breakfaſt. Milk in ſummer; 5 milk broth | 


in winter. . 


Dinner. Beef and dumplings. # : : 
FRIDAY and. SATURDAY. 


„ 


Breakfaſt. Meat broth. _ MIEW 22 


Dinner. Bread and butter. 


Peaſe porridge uſed to be the Aer on 
the two laſt days, but they petitioned for 
bread and butter inſtead of it, which 
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found their favourite dinner, becauſe they 
have tea to it. I expreſſed ſurprize 2 at this | 
being allowed; but they ſaid, they were 
permitted to focnd 2 d. in the ſhilling > 
What they earned, as they pleaſe; ; and 
they laid it all out in tea and ſugar to drink 
with their bread and butter dinners. 
Indulgence renders it neceſſary to let 
them do as they pleaſe with it, but it would 
be better expended in ſomething elle. 
Whatever they eat is perfectly good of 
the kind; the beſt wheat; none but good 
. arwickſbire cheeſe; the beſt beef; and 
every article the ſame : : no neighbouring 
poor live near ſo well in their own cottages; 
and not one little farmer in ten. They 
are cloathed in a warm comfortable man- 
ner, and are in general pretty well fatisfied 
with their ſituation; but tlie confinement 
diſguſts them; they are not allowed con- 
ſtant liberty without the yards (which 1 in- 
deed would be impoſſi ible) and this they 
dll ke e—A | ſurgeon attends twice A week 
eule; and oftener if neceſſary, CE 
The grand points in the eftabliſhment 
are, the your being better taken care of 
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than i in the old g method; and” at 
the fame time a ſaving of iGo? a year. 
made. Theſe two points are thole Pprinci- 
pally to be attended to, in any diſcuſſion of 


the merit of theſe eſtabliſhments; ; becauſe 
it is  impoſlible they ſhould. unite without 


exceedingly beneficial conſequences, flow- 
ing from them: That the poor of all forts. 


are taken the utmoſt care of, is a fact 


indiſputable, clear to the eyes of every 
ſtranger, as well as thorou ghly known , to 
every perſon in this neighbourhood. 
There remains a debt of 3600 . "which 


will all be paid off ſooner than may at firſt 


be imagined. _ If they paid off 100 l. a Year 


While they had the intereſt of 48000. to 


diſcharge; now they have only the intereſt 
of 3600. to pay, they conſequently liqui- : 
date 1481, a year, which in the next ten 


| years will reduce the debt to 212 ol. The 5 


ten years following, they will 1 in the fame 


Proportion diſcharge 208 J. a year, which 


will clear the remaining debt in eleven 
years. 80 that the ſum total will be paid 


off in 33 years from building the houſe. = 


Then (and not till then) they lower rates. 


75 
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The total income is 1925/. a year, which, 
enabled. them, after maintaining their poor, 
to pay 192 J. a year in intereſt, and-1004. 
in diſcharge « of debt, in all 2021. a year. 


They receive from the pariſhes in rates 
14751. a year; conſequently they can then 


immediately fink this ſum 2927. which re- 
duces it to 1183/—— which reduction 


amounts to 4 ffib.—And this ſeems the 


ultimate degree of benefit, in ref; ſpect of 
lowering rates; and a matter of importance 
it is, when we conſider that it is gained 
by the ſame meaſure, which adds ſo much 
to the advantage of the poor. 43 

But there are four or five other houſes, of 
Induſtry in this county, and one in Norfolk ; 


ſome of which I find have made vaſtly. 


greater ſavings, even to the diſcharging 
more than half their debt in 10 or 12 years; 
ſuch houſes will in the end, and ſpeedily 
too, ſink the rates much more conſiderably, 


 Boſmere and Claydon hundreds have one 


of only 5 years ſtanding, They borrowed 

10, 00 J.; the rates amount to 2526. an- 
nually, and the earnings 400 J. a year · 
Total income Nr In theſe five years 
1 N 4 fr at. oor 
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they have paid off 1400 which has rea 


duced the debt to 8 er 


In 5 years more they will, 5 0 ic be 
pay off che fame, Cen %% 1, 
a0 the deduction of intere, 4 * 6 


"244 4 


7 „ < my 72 5 ; | 5 * N « ; > ; 5 } 5 © 
* 


The debt will ee in 10 wo | 
* from the firſt eſtabliſhment, be pb 
2 reduced to 2 WO ae 6902 
In 5 years 8 more the ade eee eee 

payment will be made, 151 1 140 
Alſo deduction from intereſt, 6 ©"! 

nnen 1 0 | "EO — 20 20 


— 


9 
. 


Te debt in 15 years, from firſt: +. 


: eſtabliſhment, will be reduced to, 490 
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ae 25 years oy ne abt paid. And 
as * . paid at firſt 400 J. a year in intereſt, 
and 280 J. in a of debt, e | 
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680 1 a year; the proportion of that ſum, 
to 2926 l. is the proportion in which, the 
rates will be lowered. It is near a fourth. 

It may be aſked, how can theſe eftabliſh= 

ments be ſo beneficial to the poor, while 

they leſſen the expences ſo. much? I re- 

Ply ; In two ways. Firſt, in going cheaper 
to work with every thing than pariſn 
officers can, who have not the ſame advan- 
tages. Weekly allowances. in the pariſh, 

muſt be given in proportion to the abilities 
of the poor to gain what they want. Diet 
af all ſorts, firing, cloaths, &c. are all 

procured by them at the deareſt rate. If 
they buy cheeſe, it is by the pound; 
candles, ſingle; ſoap half a pound; and” 
as they have them from the moſt paltry of 
all hops, they conſequently pay extrava- 
gant rates for the worſt commodities. This 
runs through their whole expenditure 
they muſt neceſſarily be paid by the „ 
fufficiently to enable them to e e all 

theſe diſadvantage. IN (9425 

This is very different at the! Hundred 

Kidda: advertiſements are regularly in- 

ferted in the Tpfeorch. journal hen any 
any h is wanted, that the truſtees will 

| meet 
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unable. This 
great expence; for in all pariſhes that have 
no worlchouſes, numbers of the poor thro* 
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meet at ſueh a day to receive propoſals, 


and view ſamples of ſueh and ſuch com- 


| modities. Every thing 1s bought. in the · 
great; and paid for at — 


O\ private 
family lives ſo cheap. In the article of 
firing, what à vaſt difference between buy- 
ing by the: faggot, for various miſerable 
fes, and a union of them into ſhip loads 


of coals? Houſe-rent in the pariſhes was 


alſo a heavy artiele; but in what propor- 
tion to the rent of the ee OW 
cannot be aſcertained. N 

The difference in 5 expence of ver 


EY medicine muſt be immenſe. 


The ſecond means of ſaving is this. The 


Handrad Houſe pays no weekly allowances, 


in the pariſhes ;: whoever: wants aſſiſtance, 


e torthe ee unleſs they are really 
at once ſtrikes off a very 


clamour, or the weakneſs of juſtices. of the 
ce, obtain allowances: that would not 
Nis Som their cottages for twice the ſum: 
alt ſuch are cut off. Beſides the number 
that betake themſelves to a more induſtrious 


0 to keep 'a at home in their 
I pariſhes» 
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pariſhes, all having a rich ſtronger incl 

nation for that than to go away. ph 

\ Theſe, I think, are two very powerful 
reaſons for the expence being lowered ; 5 
andi in addition to them, the ſuperior earn 


ings ought certainly to be mentioned. 
But i in reſpect to the general good.— 
It is evident that theſe houſes tend ſtrongly 


| fo reduce poor rates, and partly by creating 
a new induſtry. Are not theſe objects of 
infinite importance ! are they not the re- 
medy of thoſe evils, whoſe enormity has 
been the ſubject of complaint for ſo many 
years throughout the kingdom? Is it not 
therefore greatly incumbent on parliament, 
to render univerſal, eſtabliſhments that have 
been long experienced to work ſuch good 
effects? It is much to be wiſhed" that 1 
were made general. 1 

* made the requiſite enquiries into the 
hecken, againſt them ; and 1 found Fn 
few of any conſequence. _ _ 
| Fiſt, The farmers complain that where 
poor rates are lowered by them, the land- 
lords take advantage of it, and raiſe, 
renz in proportion.— i 

0 reply :—S0 much the better; - who of 

4 common 
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Common ſenſe. ever ſuppoſed it a contrivance 
to put money in the pockets. of farmers? If 
rates are lowered, it ought to be the gentle- 
man's advantage; for his eſtate always lets 
in exact proportion to the height of rates; 
and if he can let land that is worth 20 5. 
an acre for only 165. on account of heavy 
rates, ſurely he ought ta have the benefit of 
railing, when he has ſo I; laboured 
under the evil of 8 | : 


* 


fre. 5 | 
e, 7* "Ie RE a ee 
he poor not liking the. houſe, the ſer- 
rants let themſelyes i in other hundreds. 
2 This objection exiſts merely while the 
eſtabliſhment, is local; make it univerſal, 
it ceaſes at once. —The reality of the 
matter was, however, expreſsly contra- 
dicted to me, *by. perſons on whom I can 
| well depend. They alfured 18 that they 


felt no ſuch evil. 
"Thirdly, The acts of pitittltect which 


eftabliſh the Houſes, being extremely vari- 
dus, and yet e n — 2 Wy be 


very 


+4 * 
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very troubleſome to lawyers in any future 
1 en mn .. 
One act might” comprehend the whole 
kingdom. There is no necgſity for every 
hundred to have a diſtinct act. But ſuppoſe 
the caſe; let theſe gentlemen take ſo much 
the greater pains. Thoſe who are ſo ready 
with abridgements in 50⁰ folio's; may yr 
as well turn over ooo. 
Fourtbiy, Gentlemen will not 550 the 
had then becomes a jobb in the hands 
of farmers and tradeſmen. ; 

This objection holds equally nin al 
public works executed by commuſſioners ; 
: ſuch as turnpikes, drainages, navigations, 
| harbours, &c. &c.—lt is too difficult a 
thing to force people to do their duty; and 
yet we find the works performed. Many 
are careful enough to attend; ſome won't, 
and then evils may ariſe which force them 
to it: but in ſome way or other the buſi- 

neſs is done, without any flagrant or ſtrik- 
ing impoſitions. Thus it would be with 
Houſes of Induſtry: Some have been 
erected theſe dozen years, and yet I could 
not find that any miſchiefs had ariſen from 
2 Want of attendance making ſuch a 
progreſi 2 
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progreſs, in paying off the debt, ages t 
_ that appearance. | 
Upon the whole, the indien chat | 
ow been made to theſe eſtabliſhments are 
by no means ſolid: but ſuppoſing they 
Were; are we to enjoy none of the bene 
fits of improvement, becauſe objections are 
iNtarted? What good is gained without its 
attendant evil? Make a navigation, you 
waſte land to convert it f into Water; and 
you cut through people's properties. Make 
a turnpike — you tax the whole country. 
If you will execute no improvement but 
vrhat may be performed without / the leaſt 
objection you for ever tye your hands 
from. doing good. Compare the advantages 
with the inconveniences :—View : the: ſcale 
.——and then determine. It ſhould be the 
buſineſs of cavillers alone to ſtart objections, 
that will not, united, overturn the benefit 
propoſed: For a nation to conduct itſelf 
- by ſuch ideas, is to revolve i into the bar- . 
FFF es e 


The: buſbandry of che ate of 


"Ip is in general very good. About 
Branford, farms riſe from 50 l. to 250. a 
5 year; 
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year; the average from 80 J. to 1201. The 
ſoil in ſome places is all ſtrong clay; in 
others good loams: much gravelly loam, 
equally good for both. turnips and wheat; 
lets from 105. to 15. an acre; average 
125. 6d. The rent from hence to Had- 
leigb, about 134. The courſe of crops, 
1. Turnis 4. Wheat 
2. Batley--.: 5 Peaſe or beans. 
3. Clover « one year. 500 404+ 
Va And. 10 33 | 
„mer. 4. Wann 1 : 
ee, nien e Werder 
43. . Eee $0 Y2R1 34 
This addition of oats-is: bad. Duo 
1 | Uponthe-clay 6 tolls it id t in mi; 
1. Falloẽw- a Wheat 
A Barley 7s. eien ee e. 2115 dicks 
%% Dorer l Barkeys 2nit ud 
Admirable! No courſe can exceed this. 
They plough but once for wheat, ſo 2 
buſhels, and get 26 buſhels on · an average. 
For barley they ſtir three or four times; 
-fow 3 buſniels per acre, and get 4 quarters 
on an average. They plough but once for 
- cats; ſow 4 buſhels, and reckon the mean 
product at 4 f quarters. They ſometimes 
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ſow coleſeed for ſeed, and erer falb- 1 f 
Betting fine heat after it. 
They give from 4 to 6 earths for turnips 3 - 
N hoe them twice; feed them on the 
land with ſheep or fattening oxen. They 
mow ſome of their clover for hay; and 
ſome they feed the firſt growth, and mow 
the ſecond for ſeed; they never fail of 
great crops of wheat das mown clover— 
but they dung the ſtubble. 8 
In reſpect to manuring, * are excel- 
lent farmers: they form compoſts with all 
their farm-yard dung, mixing it well with 
what they call chalk, but which I found 
on trial to be excellent marle. They put 
about a third part of chalk. Some farmers 
have limed their land, and with good ſucceſs. 
All chop their ſtubbles, and; ſtack their 
hay at home. All the way from [þ/a:ch 
o Shotley, and ſo to Maningtree, through 
the hundred of Sampford, they are adm ira- 
ble huſbandmen, and have excellent land to 
work on: they uſe great quantities of ſea 
ouze, and find it, of great uſe; particu- 
larly in forming compoſts with their farm- 
yard dung, which, when well mixed to- 


= ny they Dread: on their light lands. 
They 
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They form theſe heaps from the ſea, and 

| their yards in ſpring, and mix them well 
together through the ſummer for ſpreading 
on the clover lays for wheat 


All wheat throughout this country that 
is weedy, is as regularly hand-hoed as 
their turnips ; the price 65. an acre. They 
alſo hand-hge all their bearis twice; and 
never fail of ſowing wheat after them. 
About #olton and Felixton the foil is 

5 n rich, IF common courſe 18, 
,, 119 Wheat. 
| and ſo on for ever: 85 
Murbunie! Acton, Eſq of Branfard, to 
Align I am obliged for the preceding par- 
ticulars, has tried various experiments, that 
cannot fail of being particularly uſeful: 
Among other e der has mn car= 
rots with nerd PO 


3 © Experiment, No. 1, 36 
| Jt 1768, two acres of good light rurnip 
| loam were trench ploughed, and carrot 
ſeed harrowed i in in March without manur- 
ing. The plants aroſe very regularly, and 
were hand- hoed three times, at the expence 
of thirty I an acre; 5 and taken up 
Vor. II. Oo at 
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at once as foon as the tops withered, They 
were laid up for winter uſe, and applied 
chiefly to the feeding horſes, who. all did 
excellently well on them. Mr. Acton found 
that ſuch parts of the Fan as were not 
packed cloſe together after being well dried, 
were apt to rot ;. but all that were dry and 
cloſe laid, kept perfectly ſound. * 
Experiment, No. 2. 

In 1769, an acre of the ſame foil received 
the ſame culture; thrice hand-hoed, at the 
above expence ; and being cartfully dried 
before they were laid up, and packed cloſe 
together, none were rotten: Taking up 
14, an acre. Given to horſes inſtead” od 
wy e never did better. 


Experiment, * No. * 


This year, 1770, he has one - acre; 2 
very fine regular crop. cultivated in the 
preceding manner, and will turn out as 


Reſpecting the produee, Mr. Aon has 
found but little variation —he has had them 
quantity is 6 buſhels per rod, or 960 buſhels 
| — theſe at 84. a — the Bram. 

G . Jord _ 
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ford price, come to 327. But I beg leave 
once more to obſerve, that I have found 
carrots to be worth 1s. a buſhel in feeding 
cattle ; at which price theſe crops have been 
worth 48 J. an acre. But whether the value 
is 24, 32, or 48/. is not of much conſe- | 
_ quence; for take the loweſt price, and you 
will find no erop that Brit? Wo fields produce 
ee” profitable. | 


Experiment, No o. 4. 


April 3d, 1770, ſome cabbage ſeed was 
ſown on a bed of rich ground; both the 
great Scoteh ſort, and Mr. Reynold's turnip- 
rooted cabbage: June 23d, they were 
tranſplanted into the field; the ſoil a rich 
black loam; the firſt ſort 3 feet by 2, the 
latter 2 feet by 18 inches. I viewed both 
crops with great pleaſure; they were un- 
commonly fine : the Scotch plants 3 feet 
over, and Reynolds 2 feet; both of a deep 
green and remarkably luxuriant. I think 
the turnip cabbage bids fair for being tlie 
largeſt crop T have yet ſeen of them. Mr. 
Acton gives both ſorts fair play, tor | he” 
* n as clean as a 1 conn b | 


"O04 
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Experiment, No. 5. 
| The Egyptian turnip has been tried by b 


this gentleman in ſome ſmall experiments 
to ſee if it would do for the ſpring food of 
cattle - the root proves of a trifling ſize, 
but the leaves remain in full luxuriance 
through the ſharpeſt winter; no froſts 
affect them; and it ſprouts freſh very vi f | 
in the ſpring. 


Experiment, No. 6. 


In planting, Mr. Acton 5 tried the | 
Turin poplar, and finds that it ſhoots 10 
feet in a year, and perfectly ſtraight. - He 
has alſo meaſured the ſhoots of the Norfolk 

willow, 12 feet long. " Larches thrive 
L greatly here; they are worth 15. 6d. each 
in 9 years; which is an aſtoniſhing profit, 5 
| and beats the fineſt huſbandry. FF 


| Experiment, No. 7. 
This ee has in the — 5 year 
0 a remarkable inſtance of the. quick vegeta- 

tion of lucerne, even the firſt year of ſow- 

ing. In 1769, two acres of a fine light 

rich loam were cropped with turnips; the 
| land was Ploughed quite fine after feeding 
them 
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them off, and in the ſpring drilled with 
lucerne; the ſeed failing, it was ploughed 


up, and again drilled in Fuly, and in a 


month was 12 inches high; it has been 
hand-hoed thrice : I found it as clean as a 
garden. The rows are equally diſtant; 22 
inches aſunder, very ftraight, regular, and 
not ſtraggling; which circumſtances I men- 
tion, as it was drilled by hand in the fur- 
row after the plough. It promiſes to be 
an e git crop, 7 b 


Experiment, No. 8. 


l Mr, Acklon's graſs land, one of the 
tl weeds he has met with, 
is the common nettle; and ſo difficult to 


ertirpate, that it has foiled him in many 


attempts. He tried an experiment in one 
ſpot on grubbing them; the place was 
grubbed clean with a pick-ax, the roots 
taken out, and the ſurface levelled—the 
nettles came again in as full luxuriance as 
ever. He then tried mowing them as faſt 
as they grew high enough for the ſcythe ; 
and this method by perpetual bleeding ſuc- 
ceeded; it is the only one on which he can 

depend. It is e of importance to 

* „ Eno 
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know thoſe methods, which have proved 
moſt ſucceſsful in the deſtruction of every | 
weed; in this reſpect, matters ſeemingly 
of no conſequence, are oftentimes paſſed 
over by inattentive W until they find 
themſelves in a ſituation that ſhews the 
impropriety of flighting ſuch information 
Mowing leſs than three nee a e vill 
not deſtroy them, 5 | 


Experiment, No. 9 9. we 


* 


In 1769, nine acres were cropped with 
turnips and fed on the land. In 1770, it 
was ſown with barley and graſſes for a 
. meadow; the ſeeds 1216, an acre of white 

Dutch clover, | and 3 ſacks of fine dreſſed 

hay-ſeeds. I viewed the field, and found 
the n covered with a nent . 


Experiment, No. r0. ane 


Another field Was cropped. with rurnips 
| ip 1768, fed, off for barley in 1769, and 
ſeeds ſown with it; 4 ſacks per acre of fine 
hay-ſeeds, ; 4 6. of trefoile, 40. of white 
clover, and 4th. of. red, clover... After the 
| barley was: Carried off, it was, well manured 
from the compoſt dunghill, And this 


y car, 
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year, 50 C. wt. of hay Per acre was mown; 
and the after-graſs n. on with great 
luxuriance. 11 | 
Mr. Acton's common lane is excel- 
lent, and his crops good. His courſe of 
crops 3 | | 

1. Turnips, well hoed twice, and. aw 
356-00 acre, CF Wh: Ws 

2. Barley, 5 quarters 8 acre. 

4 Clover, which 1 4 # tons of . 
at 2 mowings. 23 J 

4. Wheat, 8 one whois aliens 
f hand- hood at the expence of 65s. an acres 
the produce 4 quarters/per-acre; | 
He manures his fields richly ;/ uſes a 
clayey marle, very rich, if we may judge 
from the ſtrong efferveſcence with acids; 
he lays from Fo to go loads an acre; the 
ſtrongeſt effect of it is cleaning the land 
from all weeds, which it does in an un- 
common manner; nothing deſtroys pop- 
pies more. He makes compoſts of pot-aſh, 
cow=dung, horſe-dung, and tutf, ' which 
he mixes well together, and finds it a:great- 
improvement. The pot-ath, ra. for 70 
buſhels. WG "5 1 ac uf dl 

. 
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In the management of his farm-yard he 
is alſo very attentive to the raiſing dung; 
he confines all his cattle the winter through, 
and conducts all the urine that runs off, 
into a pit, where he abſorbs it all in ſtraw. 
This i is a very good method. It is an un- 
accountable circumſtance that nine tenths 
of farmers, gentlemen as well as others, 
- give ſo little attention to this very a 
part of their buſineſss. 
Mr. Aon has contrived IM at 
extremely. well; it has a hay-ſtack yard 
behind it, and the racks are open to it, ſo 
that the hay, without any trouble, "18 
thrown directly from the Rack into it. 
His cart horſes are never confined to the 
ſtable, hut have à yard to run about at 
nleaſure with an open iſhed, under which! 
they run, with a kg 1 their 
oats and hax. i ol ls unt 
Covered bing. this, en has made 
in his wet fields with very great ſucceſs; 
he has found the value of the land 
| doubled by their means: before they were 
made, it. was in vain to ſpread any manure, 
the effect was ſo trifling; but ſince the i 
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From Bramford to Hadleigh, the foil is 
be than around Iſivich; they have 
not the ſame command of turnips. About 
Hadleigh-i is much ſandy loam called woods 
cock land; lets on a medium at 155. an 
acre. Poor rates are 3s. in the pound more, 
and tythe 46. an acre. The country from 
hence to Lauenbam runs at 12s, an acre; 
to Seen Auer ro g. 6 4; ; "oy w o Coehiſter 
mg: +, | 4 
* Farms Oy ate from 20% to 3008 a 
Their owt of crops is, „ FAS TNT rr 
1. Turnißs 3. eee 
32. Barley, * 4. Munten My 85 
The products; LOA. 61d hs * 
Of Wheat, 4 e e e 
Of Barley and oats, 4quarcets' 2 butts 
Ol Peaſe 2 # _— e | 
Of Beans'thedame,' 
Clover they mow once for TE and per 
2 ton an acre; Their brag are worth 
from ee to . ae 
rann. an 6001; N. 
They feed Ak dorer with \ Wale! which 


: ey find * very profitable application of 
| 1 0 Turn them in i in May of all ſizes, and 


N keep 
4 * 7 
a 5 4 
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keep them in it without their coming home, 
till the ſtubbles are ready for them. The 
dairy waſh is all kept for young piss. 
This management is common here. 
Many of their turnips they apply to 
fattening beaſts; Scotch cattle, and alſo 
the York/hire long and ſhort horned. They 
giye from 71. to 9l. in Auguſt; turn them. 
into ſtubbles, and then to turnips in the 
field. Some they buy at 3. to 44. 10. 
and ſell at 405. advantage. Others buy 
larger cattle to eat off the after-graſs, and 
then they are put to turnips; and from tur- 
nips in 1 the ſpring to the ſummer's graſs; 
and ſell fat in Ju. But many go off fat 
from the turnips. This ſyſtem of giving 
chem firſt the after -graſs, and ſelling fat 
from turnips, they, jufliy desen OP 
profitable one. 

There are large . aha; 3 
. that let to 354. an acre. | They ap- 
Ply it to grazing and . 2 en ill 

Dy of — 2 tons an acre, A good won 
will give 8 or gib. of butter a week. 
Their principal ſheep huſ i r 
r wether | . in which they 
„„ 
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turn into their ſtubbless then they ' par 


them to turnips, making them follow che 


them into the clovers, and Keep them there 
till fat, which will be in Juby or Auguſt: 


they always double their n «nd — 


times do more. 9 8 


In tillage they reckon 7. hort wle 


for Leo agres of grable land; they uſe 3 iu 
a plough, in light work but 2, and do an 


acre a day; the depth 5 to 7 inches: and 
generally plough up their ſtubbles Ster 


Chriſtmas. Wheel ploughs only uſed. 


They reckon 5000 neceſſary for beat 


a farm of 100. a r. 


The employment of the poor bann th is 
the woollen manufacture. Many — 
and combers; the latter earn . or 9. 


week; the ſpinners 44. a day. All Ann 


tea; _— of them thrice a _ 
LABOUR: 

In karen, 2 5. a day ang WIE | 

In hay- time, 1 + 64-amd dun. 


In winter, Ts. 24 i . Fo by 15 
Reaping 4% an acre l 
Mowiag, making, and ag gr for 


hay, 45. an ace. > 
 Hoeing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hoeing turnips, 45. and 2s. 

— wheat, 2.5. 4d. a quarter. 

—— barley and oats, 15. a 1 me 
Head- man's e a6 lags to > TOY. 15. 
Next ditto, coll * 

Lad's, 31. 

A dairy-maid, 31. 

Other maids, 21. 107 e 

| een 9 not work in harveſt, e glean. 


ro ISIONS, 


Bread, . ef 14 th. 
Wa, N "qe "oy 20 ounces, 
„ 
| — 1 4 l Wh "9 5 _ 15 
. — yy „ fte oo 

| elk, i TIES va, | er pin. | 
Labourer s Bonſai; 40 0 | TAS. 8 


he 
* 


3 uin 5 2 1594; 


The particulars of a fire as. An 
goo Acres in al! 16 Horſes N 
* op Arable 6 CoW W 1 
o lead, 18 Young carts. 
£1200 Re dio Ewing 


* - 
49 
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62 Acres Turnips 4 Men 
ü err - ;;; 2 Made: 1; 
a Mheet:” 6 nk; 4 Labourers 


All this country has been chalked; the 
quantity generally 10 waggon loads an 
acre, But now they mix it with farm-yard 
dung, and reckon this management of it 
the beſt huſbandry... 

Many of them chop their fubbles; FA and 
all ſtack their hay at home. 
Some of my readers may perhaps re- 

member a paſſage in my Six Weeks Tour, 
wherein 1 gave an account of a field of 
lucerne of doctor Tanner 8. On coming 
again to Hadleigh I was very deſirous of 
ſeeing it, and having further. information 
concerning it, as it is now ſeven years old. 
The Doctor was ſo obliging as to ſhew it 
me: I found the field very regularly planted; 
the, bare ſpots quite inconſiderable; the 
verdure fine, and very few weeds in it. 
Nan Doctor expects it to laſt 10 years 
RER -- ReſpeQing 1 the produce, it is as. 
| 8 as ever: He has a very clear way of 
deciding the value of it, from the particu- 
lar circumſtance of always feeding three 
{mall 
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ſmall meadows before he had the Iucerne, 
and always mowing them ſinee: they | 
yield juſt 14 loads of hay weiphed- dry in 
the winter; and the average price is 40 . 
a load: the four acres of lucerne, therefore, 
ſive him 28 in hay, beſides: maintaining | 
g herpa month every autumn, which at 
3d. a week, comes to 4 J.; the whole pto- 
duce is therefore 32 /. the four „ 
fer acte; This is greatly to the honour of 
broad-caft lucerne, and proves 1 05 clearly 
its immenſe importatice. 

I the firſt crop was mown for hay, the 
produce would be 30 C. t. an atre; ad 
the Doctor finds a load of it to be as good 
as a load and half of any other Hay. * 
examined a parcel of the hay, and never 
ſaw any that equalled it either in Rent or 
colour, and the leaves were all on,” 
It is the only food of his cows; and 
none give better milk, eream or butter; the 
butter is uneommonly excellent. Some f 
is Horſes are fed totally on it, without 
either oats” or hay; I ſaw them, and they 
are quite fat, with marbled een OE 
N rae R 


: « 
"A : : 2 
| | 10 | 
3 5 5 —_— I 
4 
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It is manuied once in an. with 
about 12 loads an acre. 

Upon the whole, Doctor ane iv "is 
in the uncommon advantages of ſowing 
lucerne broad-caſt. The only culture it 
requises, is a thorough harrowing in Fe- 
bruary or March, and ſcattering a little ſeed 
in the patches where it fails: and the con- 
venience of fo. ſmall a portion of land 
maintaining ſuch a great ſtock of cattle, is 
unequalled in any other crop. 
Ihe country is pretty rich, and well eu- | 
tivated to Lavenham, and ſo on to Haſtead; 
about which place the ſoil is chiefly clay, 
or clayey loam of a looſe nature, hollow 
and damp: lets from 9s. to 20. an acre; 
average about 146. 6d. Farms riſe Hom. 
204; to 130/. a year. The courſe of crops, 
on their ſtiff land, is 


„ Fallow;-. /-. Ie © Barley 
2. Wheat; + ade od 
and a vile one it is. On the lighter land; 
obs Turnips „ Ms | 
44 Bar lex 4. Wheat; 


which i is far Efferent. They. plough five 
or ſix times for wheat, ſow 2. buſhels, and 
teap on a medium 2 f quarters. For bar- ee 


. 
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ley they ſtir 2 or 3 times; ſow 4 buſhels; 
and 3 quarters the average crop. For oats 
they plough but once, ſow 4 buſhels, and 
reckon the mean produce 3 + quarters: 
Edward Manning of this place has had 40 
quarters from 4 acres; and Michael Mort- 
bock 15 quarters an acre, which is the 
greateſt crop I ever heatd of: They plough | 
but once for peaſe; ſow 2 buſhels an acre; 
very ſeldom way" them; the SP 24 * 
ters. 
= Foc rardipe 8 Gre or ſix tives * 
hand-hoe twice; and reckon the - mean 
value 405. an acre; ule them for ſheep, 
| a ſome few for fattening beaſts. Roy OED TE] 
Clover they both feed and mow for hay; 
* from 20 to 30 C. t. an acre at one 
cutting. Some they ſeed; get 4 buſhels 
an acre on an average, ſometimes 8. They 
reckon che wheat as good after ſeed as hay, 
but rather better after feedii ing chan ether, 
but never fo clean. 
| Folding ſheep is never pratiſed./ But 
all the farmers chop their ſtubbles, and 
ſtack their hay at home; 1 and ſome 1 
dung from Bury. 3 
an of. them are very 5 good Euere in 
3 e the 
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the article of draining: They make all 
covered drains; 32 inches deep; 2 z inches 
vide at bottom, and a ſpit at top; the price 
of digging and filling from 3 d. to 4d. a rod: 
but of late years they have got into the 
way of ploughing the firſt ſpit, by going 
a bout or two with the common plough, and 
"then digging one or two ſpits, in which 
manner they pay only 2d. a rod. They 
flll firſt with buſhes, and then with wheat 
The beſt graſs- land lets at 20 5. an acre; - 
| they apply it all to the dairy; and reckon 
that an acre will carry a cow through, the 
ſummer. The breed, a little mongrel ſort; 
they give on an average 4 gallons of nal 
a day; but good ones 8 gallons ; the an- 
nual product 5. They underſtand very 
well the management of hogs depending on 
cos; for they keep at the rate of 2 ſows, 
and all the pigs bred by them, to every 10 
cows. The winter food of their cow]˖s is 
ſtraw, with ſome hay and turnips at calving. 
| Their flocks riſe from 20 to 803 the 
moſt common ſheep huſbandry i is to buy 


old cronesas they call them, that is} old 


ecxwes, in September, at from 51. to 81, 4 
V v7 tene 
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ſcore. Theſe they keep a year, and ſell 
the couples fat from 16/4. to 19/4. a ſcore. 
In their tillage, they reckon 6 horſes 
neceſſary to 100 acres of ploughed ground, 
uſe 2 in a plough, and do an acre a day. 
The annua! expence of a horſe they reckon 
at 7 I. They do not break up their ſtubbles 
till after barley ſowing. The price of 
ploughing 45. an acre; the depth 4 or 5 
inches. They all cut ſtraw into chaff, 
They calculate 400/7.. to be requiſite for 
ſtocking a farm of 100/. a year, 
Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe. 
Poor rates 3s. in the pound: the em- 
ployment ſpinning wool, at which a wo- 
man earns 4d. a day. They all drink tea. 
I The farmers carry their corn 25 miles. 
The particulars of farm. e 
160 Acres in all _ 1 Maid ? 
.-$h0 able . 09 
40 Gras 224 Acres Wheat 
L. 108 Rent 224 Barley 
0 Horſes 24 Fallow r 
10 Co-] WW. 24 Clover; 
6 Young cattle 10 Turnips fy 
uy 60 3 14 Peaſe and bi ; 
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*  Anothere 
150 Acres in all 1 Boy 
75 Arable 3 Labourers 
+6 Chate' e 
JL. 120 Rent 20 Acres Wheat 
6 Horſes 20 Fall- | 
20 Cows © 10 Barley 
5 Young cattle 10 Clover 
yo -Sheep* 5 Turnips 
JJC 


From Hadleigh, another way, I took the 
road to Maningtree, through a country rich 
and very well cultivated. In that part 
towards Hadleigh, the huſbandry is pretty 
much the ſame as in the account I gave 
above. About Maningtree it reſembles the 
methods around Ii eb. They uſe much 
rich marle from Kent, which is brou She by 
ſhipping; they call it chalk. | 

At the village of Lawford, very near to 
Maningtree, lives a moſt ingenious ſmith, 
Mr. Fohn Brand; whoſe mechanical abi. 
lities would do honour to a ſuperior ſtation. 
He has invented various implements of 
huſbandry, of which I have myſelf had 
near ſeven years experience, and will ven- 
ture to aſſert. chat. he has failed in no- 
"BEA thing, 
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thing. Among other things, he makes an 
iron ſwing- plough, to be drawn by a 
pair of horſes, which much exceeds any 
plough I have yet ſeen, in cutting a true, 
regular furrow, well cleared of the looſe 
moulds ;- or in turning over graſs land; at 
the ſame time, that in ſtrength and duration 
it is far . preferable to all. The eaſe and 
ſimplicity of the variations are excellent. 
He has alſo invented other iron ploughs for 

4 and 6 horles, for ploughing from ito2 
get deer 

Another machine of very great bert! 18 
an horſe-rake on wheels, for raking ſpring 

corn ſtubbles, which performs in a very 
complete manner, and will in level helds 
rake hay. 1 . 

Likewiſe a hand-mill for rene Sat aden, 
which anſwers (as I have been informed by 

| ſeveral perſons) exceedingly well. 

He has made ſeveral other ns that. 
have been tried and approved by many. 
farmers. He has ſo quick a comprehenſion 
in theſe matters, that I have but little doubt 

but he would execute any new idea ſtarted 
to him with uncommon ſueceſs. Deſcribe 
the * * and the force you 
L will 
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will allow, and I believe no Man in Bhitait 
will ſooner perform it. 825 

I cannot but recommend tis very inge- 
nious mechanic to the attention of the pub- 
lic z—he has abilities far ſuperior to the 
obſcurity i in which he lives. 

From Maningtree to Colcheſter, the coun- 
try is all rich and excellently cultivated. I 
made enquiries into it, and found their 
methods quite ſimilar from thence beyond 
Cole beter. About that town, and moſt of 
the way to Witham, - they excell greatly. 
About Leden and Stamtvay, farms riſe 
from 200. to oo. The ſoil is a ſandy 
gravel, with ſome brick earth; lets frem 

127. to 204, an acre. From Colchefter te to 
1 about 137. 22 


The courſe of crops, + 2162s | 
1. Turdips © 3. Clover 1 year” 
2. A *. Wheat: 


as ſometimes the Nd m__ added 0 
thelsz” Bd | 
F. Beans or peu K Wheat, 

| After beans, they plough twice or thrice 

for wheat; ſow 2 f buſhels an acre, and 

reap 35 quarters on an average; they have 

ſometimes to 5 b quarters; but it is all 
T 1 | hand- 
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hand-hoed, They ſtir their turnip land 
four times for barley; ſow 4 buſhels, the 
end of March, and through April; the 
mean produce 6 quarters. For oats they 
plough from once to 3 times; fow 5 
buſhels, and gain from 6 to 10 8 ; 


8 the average. 
Their turnips they als: mad Me 


twice; the crops are generally worth 31. 
an acre. One acre will fatten a beaſt of 
40 or 50 ſcore in the field, to eat the tur- 
pips on the land. 
For peaſe bey give but one why fow 
2 an an acre, hoeing them into drills 
at 3s. or 36. 6d. an acre expence. They 
hand-hoe them thrice, ſo as to keep them 
as clean as a garden; the expence is 35, the 
firſt hoeing ; 25. 64. the ſecond, and 25, 
the third, The average produce 4 quarters; 
ſometimes they get 5 or 6. They likewiſe 
_ Plough but once for beans ; dibble them in, 
in rows 9. inches aſunder; 2 buſhels of 
ſeed per acre; and always give the ſame 
hoeing as to peaſe, and at the ſame ex- 
pence. The crops are never ſmall, gene- 
rally from 5 to 10 quarters an acre ; ave- 
rage 
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rage 6 or 7. Ule both the horſe and tick 


bean. 
Coleſeed they fow both for food and the 


ſeed ; they feed it in April with ſheep and 
ſwine, after the turnips are gone, and 
then plough it up for a eroꝑ of turnips. 
Much of their clover is fed by ſheep, 
; Wet and horſes; when they mow for 
hay, they get great crops ; 2 loads an acre 
at a cutting, and ſometimes 22 and reckon 
that an acre in food and hay, pays 41. 45 
ON. an average. A good deal of chalk is 
uſed about Colcheſter, and all the way to 
| Maningtree ; ; and likewiſe yet more towards 
and about Maldon ; It comes all from Kent. 
The farmers give 7 to 8, and 9s, a waggon 
load for it; ; and many of them ferch it 
ſeveral miles ; 7 even from 6 to 10. They 
lay 7 loads an acre, and all agree that it 
laſts longeſt, and at the ſame time does beſt 
on ſtiff lands : the ſandy and gravelly loams 
are not ſo profitable to chalk as the clayey 
ones, and ſtiff clays: on the latter ir laſts 
from 30 to 40 years; but on the former it 
holds good for 15 years, 1 have, with 
them, called it chalk ; but 1 found from 
trial that it is a very rich marle. 8 
OT "ME" 8 Great 
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Great quantities of dungs of all forts are 


brought from Colchefier ; the price 5s. or 


65. a waggon load, and they lay 15 or 9 on 


an acre. 
All chop their ſtubbles; and ſtack thels hey 


| at home. But no folding ſheep is practiſed. 


Much ſoot is bought at 6d. A _ : 
they ſow it on their paſtures. "4 

Malt duſt they ſow on the barley tilth. 

In their tillage they reckon 4 horſes ne- 
ceſſary for 100 acres of ploughed ground; 
uſe 2 in a wheel plough, and do from 1 to 


2 acres a day. They ſtir 5 or 6 inches 
deep; the price 4s. an acre; the ſtubbles 


are all broken up before Chri Amas. 


In the hiring a farm of 300 J. a year, 


they reckon 20000. neceſſary to ſtock it, if | 


the land is at all out of condition. . 

Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe. Tythes 
are 3s. 6d. in the pound, Poor rates 3s. ; 
in Colcheſter 64. or 75. In ſome pariſhes 


in that town, they riſe to 165. or 179. 


Agriculture 1s here carried on in general 


with very great ſpirit; for the farms are 
chiefly large, and the farmers, rich: ſome 
of them are worth from 30,000 J. ta 


googel. many above 20,000/, 


The . 
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The following are the yon of 4 
farm. 


yoo a Mi: 8 "TOE 

* 360 Arable 90 Acres Wheat | 
40 Grals go Barley 

1. 330 r 90 Clover 


» @&Sdaorfes: : 1; de enn 
From Witham towards Chelmsford, about 
Boreham, &c. the ſoil is heavier than at 
Colcheſter ; being a mixed clayey loam; 
lets from 10 5. to 125. Farms are from 
100. to 150/, a year. 
Thè courſe, 1 | 
1 3. Clover 
2. Barle pr 
| Here the good ben px: 3 but bad ones 
add, | 
5. Oats. 
The products: | 
Wheat, 3 quarters, 
Barley, 5 ditto. 
| Oats, 6 ditto. 
Peaſe, 3 ditto, 

Beans, 5 ditto, 
Both peaſe and beans are all hand-hoed. 
Many turnips cultivated on clayey ſoils too 
9-3 hbeavy 
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heavy to feed off, but they draw them for 


fheep, cows, and beaſts. 
A great ſpirit of manuring is 8504 


tbroughout all this country. They bring 


fome chalk from Maldon; give 8s. to 105. 


a waggon load for it, and lay from 6 to 8. 


toads an acre: 6 or 7 miles carriage makes 


| this fo great an expence, that they have of 


late years tried to ſubſtitute their own clay 


for it: they lay 60 loads an acre; and from 
the obfer vation they have mm think: 11 


will laſt a leaſe of 21 years. 
Lime they alſo uſe; lay a ae to a 


ſquare perch; it laſts 7 years; but more, 1 
l re with Je? and earth. 772 ERP 
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LETTER XVI. 


'E FOR 2 1 gbd in my journey, I 
DD ſhall here make a pauſe, to obſerve 
in general, that part of the country through 
_ which I have lately paſſed, is as remarkable 

for excellent huſpandry, I apprehend, as 
any in the kingdom, The uncommon ex- 
ertions of ſpirited culture on the ſands near 
Woodbridge, J have already remarked; The 
great fertility of the ſoil, and the incompa- 
rable uſe they make of it, I have- obſerved 
above; particularly their courſe of crops 
being ſo well adapted to keeping the land 
free from weeds; the culture of carrots; 
the drill and hoeing management of peaſe 
and beans ; the ſingular uſe ef crag as a 
manure; their noble breed of horſes, with 
ſeveral other particulars, that ſtamp an ex- 
cellence ſeldom found e common far- 
mers. 3 Wor YEP 
After this em comes * und of 
land in the neighbourhood of Tpfavich, 

which is cultivated in a very complete 
64 TN manner, 
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manner, and a ſpirited | uſe made of va- 
rious manures. Moſt of Sandford hun- 
dred boaſts a huſbandry of a ſuperior kind; 
marle is much uſed; great things are done 
with the aſſiſtance of ſea ouze; at the fame 


time that all other manures are perfectly 


well underſtood. From Maningtree to Col- 

ebeſter; ant thenes to Mithum, the farmers 
are perfectly enlightened; throughout this 
tract as well as the laſt, all the peaſe and 


| beans are kept as clean by hand- hoeing, 
as turnips in other places, but at a much 
greater expence; wheat alſo receives the 


ſame operation, which I think is a certain 


mark of the farmers having extreme juſt 


ideas of huſpandry; for without ſuch, they 
would-ncver-artive at ſo unuſual a practice. 
Marle, called ehalk- here, they uſe, I be- 
lieve, at a much greater expence than any 
people in the kingdom; for many of them 


go from 6 to 10 miles, and give from 85. 


with a ſpirit that cannot be exceeded. 
Town manures at Colchgfer ſell at 5. a 


| load: foot, &c. &. are uſed in large 


quantities ; and theſe noble exertions are 
| R . 
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not the effect of low rents, as ſome fondly 
imagine they muſt every where be; on the 
contrary, this whole country is let at good 
rents; that is, from 125, to 25 f. an acre; 
and various places, in which all theſe cir- 
cumſtances unite, pay 16s. or 18s. an acre 
round ; and ſome 20s. Such a rent by no 
means frightens theſe ſenſible men; they 
expend great ſums of money in the pur- 
chaſe'of manures, and ſpare no expence in 
hoeing, notwithſtanding that of rent.- 
What is the conſequence of this? Their 
rich ſoils ſo thoroughly manured, produce 
vaſt crops without damage from weeds, for 
their perpetual hoeing totally deſtroys them. 
The effect is anſwerable—from 4 to 5 
quarters an acre of wheat; from 5 to 10 of 
barley; from 6 to 10 of oats; 5 or 6 of 
beans; and all other crops proportioned— 
with farmers worth from ten to forty thou- 
ſand pounds, Theſe ſhew ſufficiently that 
the above ſpirited practices form whay 
might emphatically be called TRUE Hus- 
'BANDRY. Thoſe who exalt the agriculture 
of F anders fo high on compariſon with 

Vor. IL, „ that 
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that of Brian; Have got, I imagine, 
viewed with attention the country in 
queſtion. It is difffcalt to ima 
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ROM  Chelms rd to Dunmow the 
foil is various, but . chiefly heavy; 
near the former place it is al turnip land, 
but afterwards clay, at 125. an acre. 
From Dunmow, to Hockerill it is all clay, 
at 154. an acre: the whole country quite 
flat, and all hollow drained. I obſerved a 
large portion of the land was. ſummer fal- 
low, and ridged up in 3 feet lands ready for 
wheat, lying in a moſt neat and clean man- 
ner; but no turnips in the country. The 
borders of the arable fields are all dug away, 
from a foot to 18 inches deep, and carried 
on to the land, which drains the fields at 
the ſame time that much manure is raiſed. 
The crops here amount nearly to the 
following products; Wheat, 3 4 quarters 
per acre; Barley, on ſummer fallow, 5 
| quarters; Oats, 6 quarters; : Peale, I quar- 
ters; Beans, 4. 
From Dunmow to Braintree the foil is 
chiefly clay ; and lets at 156. FE 
„ 7 | "*:; 2. 
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From Dunmow to Thaxtead, and fi 


thence to Clare, the ſame ; with ſome ſpots 
of turnip land. 5 
From Heckerill to N. r, near Ss * 


place, the farmers are very neat; but they 


have ſome practices by no means defenſible, 


though followed from an idea of good hul- 


N They often ſow barley after tur- 
nips, and then ſummer fallow for wheat; ; 
which' is as extraordinary a courſe as ever 1 
met with. I enquired particularly i into the 
reaſon of ever omitting clover in ſuch a caſe ; 


and was anſwered, that clover fouls and 


ſpoils the land: however ſeveral. of them 
| have better ideas, and practiſe the excellent 
2 huſbandry of, 1. Turnips: 3 Barley: 3. 


Clover: 4. Wheat; ; and they find it to 
anſwer extremely well. Land here lets at 


| 18. an acre: their crops are, Wheat, 3 1 
to 5 quarters; ; Barley, 3 to 7; ; Beans, 1 
or 4. | | 


About 2 wungsberry,. 2 ws of „ 


Barclay, within 3 miles of Ware, the huſ- 
bandry is various. Farms riſe from 3o/. 


to 300/. a year, but on an average are 1000. 


to 150/. The foil may be diſtinguiſhed 
_ moſt Properly into heavy and light; ; that 
bs - 
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is, ai land, and ſuch as will not bear 
"that root. The rent at an average 125. an 
acre, 
Their W 


„ 3. Peaſe. 

2. Wheat i 

1. Fall 3. Beans and oats 
2. Wheat mixed. 

e e 

1. Fallow 3. Peaſe. 
N 2. Barley e F 
| | Likew! iſe, 

1. T. urnips 3 we 

2. Barley 


They plough three times for wheat; ſow 2 
buſhels and a peck, and gain 20 in return. 
They plough, in ſummer fallowing, thrice 
for barley; turnip land but once; ſow 4 
buſhels an acre in March, and gain 30 
buſhels on an average. For oats they give 
but one earth; ſow 4 buſhels, and reckon 
the mean crop at 4 quarters. 

For peaſe ey ſtir only once; ſow 4 
buſhels, never hoe them ; the produce at 
a medium 16 bufhels; 60 buſhels were 
once produced my an acre, after turnip land 
Soi | © Q_ 2 
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Their culture of beans is, I think, ag 
bad as in any part of England; they always 
mix them with oats. Firſt, they ſow 2 
buſhels an acre of beans, and ſome time 
afterwards they harrow in 1 f of black 
| oats; the crop of both, about 20 buſhels. 
he oats conſtantly ſhell, and are half 
| loſt before the beans are ready to cut; and 
to remedy this in part, they are induced to 
cut the beans too ſoon, and then as ſurely 
find them a thin and hollow ſample: they 
own theſe diſadvantages, and yet perſiſt in 
fuch a ſlovenly method. I ſhould alſo add, 
that this cuſtom quite excludes the moſt 
profitable one of hand-hoeing. It much 
behoves the good huſbandmen of this coun- 
try to diſcountenance ſo execrable a practice. 
They. plough thrice for turnips; hand- 
hoe them once, and eat the crops off with 
theep: the average price, 35s. an acre. U 
They generally mow one n of their 

clover crops, and feed one; the produce 
of the firſt 1 f load of hay an acre: many 
keep it 2 years on the ground, but it is 
reckoned: beſt to have it only one. Some 
mow twice. * har; get 1 load at the 

40008 
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fecond cutting; and others leave it for ſeed: 
Wheat they reckon beſt after feeding. 
In their manuring, they depend pretty 
much on folding ſheep, but do not practiſe 
it in winter, except on very dry land. 

They fold once in a Place: 230 ſheep will 
do an acre in a week. They fold all forts, 
but reckon a wether fold much the beſt, — 
They chop their ſtubbles for littering the 
| farm-yards ; ; and ſtack all their hay at 
home; not much for ſale.” Chalk they 
ſpread on their lands, about 20 loads an 
acre; it does beſt on heavy Tolls : laſts 6 
or 7 years. 

Aſhes they We on light land, chiefly 
on clover,” 20 buſhels an acre, and find the 
improvement great. 

Malt-duſt they uſe at the price of 75. or 
84. quarter; uſe from 3 to 4 per acre. Pid- 
geon's dung they ſpread on barley land, 20 
buſhels an acre; and find chat it t beats all 
other manures. ö 

Under ground drains are common; they 
find the improvement remarkable. They 
plaſh their hedges, but have ſcarcely _ 
ditches, even in the clay land. e 

"I mea land. lets at oF: an acre; 

Q „ wey 
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they mow it all, and get 1 + load of 
an acre; two acres will <p a cow throug 


the ſummer. A good cow will give 3 5 


lons of milk a day during half the ſeaſon; 


and 5. of butter a week: the total annual 


produce 51. They keep about 1 5 hogs to 
10 cows. A dairy-maid will take care of 
10. The winter food chiefly graſs, but 
hay at calving; they keep all in the yard ex- 
dept at calving. In fatting cattle, they buy 
in beaſts in Augupt, that are forward in 


fleſh; they put them to the eddiſhes, and 
trom thence to turnips, upon which they are 
kept four months; but they are drawn. and 
khrowen on gras land; a beaſt of 100. ſtone 
*Þ (8 1b.) will be fattened by an acre and half. 
Hogs fattened to 485 ſtone ; but 26 the 
average. 4 


Flocks of Hee 808 from 100 to > 409. 
The profit they reckon SRI 
ain, - 0 i. 0 
Wool, FO” — 1 8 
0 11 


1 he neemt of Pre is various. 
_—y buy in wethers, 2 years old, in Oc- 


2 


tober, or November, at 145. keep them 
one year; firſt they are put to ſtubbles 
W 3 8 | | and F 
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and then to ſome turnips; ; after that they 

| have ſome clover, from which they are ſold 

fat: they are folded all ſummer thronghs 

I ̃ he average fleece 65. 

In reſpect to the rot, they hold that che 
dibemper is by no means owing to a quick 
luxuriance of growth, diſtinctly taken, but 

to overflowings of graſs land; no rot known 

but from the latter cauſe... 

In their tillage, they reckon 4 korſes 
neceſſary to 100 acres of arable land: they 
uſe 4 in a plough, with a driver; do an 
acre a day, from 4 to 5 inches deep; the 
price 6s. or 75. an acre. The annual ex- 
pence of a horſe they reckon at 10. 105. 
The weekly allowance of oats, is 10 buſhels 
to 4 horſes... They do not break their ſtub- 
ble till after Chr; Mamas. Both wheel and 
ſwing ploughs uſed. The hire of a cart, 
4 horſes, and a driver, 1. 1 
In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 
reckon 1200]. neceſſary for 200 J. a year. 

Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe. 

Poor rates 3s. in the pound; 20 years 
ago were not 1s. 6 d.; only 1s. in Ware, 
becauſe they have a poor workhouſe, 
wherein hemp is ſpun for ropes, and 
+Q-F thread 
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thread for. netting and facking. Tythes 
are chiefly compounded; Wheat 4. or 5. 
an acre; Barley the ſame z Oats 2.5. to 25. 
6 d.; Turnips 13. to 23. Clover 14. 

Ihe employment of the poor women, 
Kc. ſpinning, at which they earn 4d. a 
day. All drink tea twice a day. 
Moſt of the farmers have leaſes. / 


LABOUR. 


In SITY 36 6. t0.40 5. and board. 
In hay-time, Is. 64. A day. | 

In winter, 15. 24. 

Reaping, 45. to TR 5 

e barley and oats, 1 8. to 1 CY 6 + 


graſs, 36 

oeing turnips, 4s. to 54. 
Plaſhing a hedge, 4d. a rod. 
Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſhel. 
— barley, 24. 

. —— Oats 1 id. 

ms peaſe and beans, Is, for 8 buſhels. 
Head-mag! s wages, 8 4. 
Next ditto, 7.4 * 
Ladzs, 3/. 
Dairy-maid, 51. 

Other ditto, 4“. 


9 - 
r 2 7 
8 
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Women per _ in harveſt, 15. and board. 
— — in hay time, 84. 
———— Winter, Gd. 
Value of a man's board, n and 
lodging, 55. a week. 

There is no riſe of labour by the day ; but 
the good labourers will only work by 
the piece, which was not thecaſe 7 


” © PROVISIONS, 
Wee Ae 
VC 
e 
e e pine 
Sas alc dit: 
Labourer's houſe-rent, 4. 


i 


— — firing, breaking hedges * cut 
ting trees. 


The ans are the: particulars of a 


4 


. here. | 
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3000 Reres in al! 20 Os 


30 Graſs F 
270 able x0 Glover 
iin res 
8 Horſes 100 Fallo ß 
n G 3 Ren 
200 Sheep T0709 41 20 Boys £4 


20 Young cattle © 2 Maids” 
40 Acres Wheat 4 * 
a0 Barley... - | 
David Barclay of Ye pungeberry as exe⸗ 7 
cuted ſome experiments in agriculture that 
are of conſequence. I am much indebted 
to him for the following particulars, as well 
as the preceding account of the common | 
| uſp aroynd him. 5 


WINTER AR ES. 
Eszherinent, No. 1. 


r 


Upon. a * ig mixed foil, not 0 3 . 
that it would not do for. turnips, tem acres 
were ſown with winter tares, after bartyy, 
on one ploughing, 2 1 buthels per acre, | 
The ſecond week in May they were begun 
for ſoiling horſes; they laſted 25 horſes 9 
"weeks, which, at 2's. 6d. a horſe per week, 
come to 2/. 16s, an acre, No manure! 
DI RO, i» 
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was uſed, and the tares were off time 
2 for 2 


MANU R E 8. 
| Experiment, No. 2. 


A field of turnip land gravel was manured 
Gs wheat, with trotters from London, rab 
bits dung, and the ſheep fold. Six e 
ters an acre of the trotters coſt, 
| at 75 a quarter, Wo if 7 2 2 © 
Carriage, 1s. 6d. =O — 0 9 © 


Per acre, eee 


Rabbit dung 10 quarters, at 2% 1 
| Carriages e 2 309110» 1.00 ee 


Per acre, eee e, 1 10 0 


The other folded; 4⁰ e 10 E each 1 
fide, 8 feet each, for 230 ſheep. - 

The effect was; the trotters produced 
2 5 buſhels per acre; the fold, 20 buſhels ; - 
and the TOI dung 15k ir nec f 


1 

Er _ Ati 15 IF] oF > * ret 8 
Swen, „ 
. * 3 — N 


Which at t 50. 18 117. 3 
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Trotters, 2 — S: aw 2 


Speis. „ * 


At 55. is 415 105. | 


lt appears clearly from hence, that the 
trotters are vaſtly ſuperior to the rabbit 
dung, and ſomething better than the fold: 
indeed the rabbit dung is ſo ſmall a produce, 
that one can hardly ſuppoſe! it a id 17 bene 
fit at all. 


— 


2 


| Experiment; N. o. 3. 


- „r 


Coal aſhes- ſifted fine, were met 
vials as manure for graſs-land. 160 
buſhels per acre were ſpread, at 3 3d. a 
Fuſhel, all expences included. On the 


"Other part, 16 loads an acre 3 quite 
black and rotten, that had been turned 


aver and well mixed together. The. refult 
Was, that the aſh'd part produced a load 
and three quarters! « of hay per acre; the 
dunged 1 of a load: much white clover a 
| vith the former, but none among the lat- 


ter. 


Before the manuring; the products 


were not more than z a load an acre. I 
viewed che . of the trial, and 1 
| 3 
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could trace exactly, by the thickneſs of the 
graſs and the verdure, where the aſhes 
were laid. 


. e ee fig, be 
Rape oil cake duſt was tried on barley, 
ſowed with theſeed and harrowed in; 2 quar- 
ters per acre, at 15. a quarter, The effect 
remarkably great; the crop 5 quarters per 
acre, which is much more content 
e ever ſeen on the land. 


| Experiment, No. 8 . 


| Malt-duft Mr. Barclay has tried for bar- 
ley; 4 quarters per acre, at r.; and from 


che appearance of the crop, has great rea- 
me to un that it anſwered well. 


DR ININ CG. 
Espen, No. 6. ee 


Above * Acres of wet, 3 Lomy 
clay, and clayey ſoil , were drained; i in one 
winter by , covered. drains. _ The leading 


2 drains were cut 28 inches deep; and the 


I branches 22 inches; 3 or 4 inches wide at 
bottom, and 9 at top. The digging and 
filling the 28 bn ones, 34. a rod; and 

the 
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the 22 inch, 2.4. They were filled with” 
black-thorn buffies at 95. à load, of 80 


large faggots—3 loads did the drains of an 


_ acre of land, cut within a rod of each other. 


The improvement of theſe drains is ſtrongly 
viſible, though done only laſt winter. 


:  CABBAGES. | 
© Experiment, N o. 7. 


Three acres of ſtrong clay FI were 
ſummer fallowed laſt year, and the beginning 
of this. The ſeed of the great Scotch cab- 
bage, &.. was fown in April, and the 

plants ſet on 3 feet ridges, 2 feet from each 
other, the 24th of June. They were 
horſe-hoed twice with a ſhim, vrhich cuts 
he land without turning a ridge: the rows 
zand-hoed twice; and after that the fur- 
rows ſtruck with a common Plavgh, earth- 
ing up the plants. | 
The fhim with one hole did 3 acres a 


day. Beſides the great Scotch; ſome brown 
coke, and turnip: cabbages were planted, all a. 
of which are in a very thriving - condition, 


and to the honour of the W id as clean 
a5 a garden.” 5 | 


1b a 8. 
=> 
4 
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DITCHING. 
| Experiment, No. 8. 


By a ; compariſon. between the cutting 


a ditch. with ſpades in the common manner, 


and ploughing it, it appeared that a ditch 
30 rod long, cut by the ſpade, | 
off — £ 3 0 0 


* RIS on] 6. horſes and 20 men 


did Zo rods in one N Eg 
20 Men, e - 18 * 3 4 
6 Horſes, ol wt Tg 043 0 


The plough, - = — . 


Buperiority of the latter, Ts 


© 2 the bo the 20 men, 19 — 
5 their paring down and finiſhing the ſides of 
the ditch, and the bank. This is certainly 


a very>conſiderable improvement, and de- 
ſerves the attention of all who cut new 


ditches. 590 1 wy 


/ 
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FATTING BEASTS WITH 
© OIL-CAKE. 


"aa No. 9. - 
In 1 700. ten oxen were dt and pur ; 


to lint-ſeed ee: 
They oof, =-_ Cee 0 0 
Commiſſion, I's 0:5. 0 
Driving, cc. at 7%. \$ © 
December 30.—62 50 eakes, 3 3 8 0 
Carriage of *= 9 loadd, 8 
416. - 4 24.0 
November 6. to April 10. 7 OE WE 
months hay, 6/6. each 0; "TEES 
diem, at 40 5. a load, * 14 © 
Labvir, _ eee OT, 9 i 0 0 
No of them 3 weeks at gra, 3 
_ - 0 * 0 
Four . an acre of Fame, 0 
33 118 19 0 
Produce.” *© 2 


By 10 oxen received, = 12 
Expences, - = = 118 19 © 


The 
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The beaſts were well littered with ſtraw, 
and raiſed a vaſt quantity of dung ; they 
were ſtalled, and never let out; water was 
given in pails thrice a day. A thouſand 
cakes, which come to 5 /. 3 an I 
ton 7 C. wr. 3 quarters. 
I muſt obſerve on this account, chat the 
clear profit in money is by no means the 


object the dung is the great advantage. 
Thoſe who can command ſtraw, ſtubble, 


fern, or other litter, and can convert it 


into the richeſt dung without loſs on the 
ox account, will make a very great profit 
in the high improvement of their land. 
No manure exceeds the dung of oil-cake 
fed beaſts; it is the moſt fertile of all. Had 
Mr. Barclay bought the ſtraw, and meas 
ſured the dung, the truth of this obſerya- 
tion would be ſufficiently clear. But I 
muſt further remark, that the charge of 7 /. 
for attendance ſeems very high. In a con- 
venient ox-houſe that expence. might be 
much reduced; witneſs the W of Mr. 


W Moody of . 
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9 £5, * 


"nevors 
Experiment, No. ne {cf} a 


wy fencing, Mr. Barclay has made r 
of tranſplanting old quick ſtubbs to form a 
new hedge. He was very doubtful of their 
ſucceſs, but none could thrive better : : this 


reminds me of the ſame practiſed to a large 
extent * che Rev. Mr. Hall i in Daorkſture. 


\ SPIKY ROLLER. - 


This implement (procured of Jon — 2 
| buthnot Eſq; of Mitcham) has been uſed on 
_ ſome very firong cloddy land in ſummer 
fallowing with very great ſucceſs; it re- 
duced ſome very rough land, at twice 
going over, to a fine tilth, at, a ſeaſon 
when a plough could not have been of the 
leaſt ſervice. The expence of the operation 
as follows: ; A 

| 5 Horſes, 8 Low 10 * 

r Man, 8 - | 23 2 1.5 


— 


It rolls 3 1 B acre, twice in a Place, per day; 
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acre Es 
From the activity . 1 Iobapk kh 
| which David Barclay begins his huſbandry, 
the public has no ſlight reaſon. to expect 
that it will be of general utility: his 
readineſs in Ys and his accuracy in 
relating, will render bis nn very 
valuable. 5 1 
At Eſenden, | in the way om Ware to 
Hatfield, Sir William Baker has built a 
' barn, which is the moſt coſtly one I have 
Teen. It is 84 yards long, 15 broad; the 
whole raiſed on capt ſtones, ſo that a mouſe 
cannot get into it: The whole floor is equally 
for thraſhing. The ſides, &c. are boarded 
and N AN a the roof is lated. 
«optic Wahoo 7 I croſſed 


7 * +4 4 * 8 #"$ N , & + . * K — 
: 4 * * 
. : - "Ry «_- U 

* 4 2 * 8 * 8 n 


0 * 1s 4 an 


yy ” 8 . I — 3 A 


*. Tepüstprki r is a Fun g neatedifice, built by | 
"WO Paine; the ſituation very beautiful, on the 
© brow'of a waving hill, ſcattered with trees. It 
commands a fine view of fich incloſures ; vari- 
4 == from the inequalities of the country. | 

*_ "In the vale, which winds at the bottom of he 

hill, Mr. Barclay has cut a large river, that en- 

riches his proſpect greatly, and gives the whole 
ſcene 2a livelineſs which (however pleaſing) it 

could not otherwiſe 4 | 

— IF * R 
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I cooſſed from Hertfordſhire into Surry, 
paſſing through Clapham f in the way to 
Peterſbam, where I had the pleaſure of 
viewing the farm of Mr. Ducket, whoſe 
mechanical abilities are ſo well known by 
the invention of two moſt excellent ploughs. 
All his fields are ſand, of two ſorts ; one 

very light and rather poor; the other is 
moiſt, black, and good. | Moſt of his ara- 

e ble 


—_— 
» * 


ol At 5 1 Mr. Thornton has, an orna- 
mented paddock, laid out in an agreeable man- 
ner; in ſome particulars, different from the 
common method of ſketching them. It conſiſts 
of a varied lawn well ſcattered with ſingle trees 
and ſome clumps, and ſo incloſed with wood as 
erfectly rural, though ſo near London. A 
walk runs aroiinid the whole, and encom- 

ſeveral meadows, to the extent of more 


"thaw: two miles. It is in moſt places ſhaded 


thickly with wood; and on one ſide very well 
broken with ſome old oaks, &c. that out 


of it. Almoſt in front of the houſe it Seeds 10.8 


Gothic bench, that is light and pleaſing. At 
each end it concludes in a ſhrubbery, which joins 
the houſe, and is in ſeveral inſtances very beauti⸗- * 
ful: a fmall river winds. through it, gently ® 
bounded by riſing hillocks, and ſmooth green 
Hopes, very well varied, and ſpotted with ſhrubs 
and trees in a judicious manner. The bends f 
che water are * and the union ith the 

BS. lawn 


Son A or + 
Sen 
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1 crops are cultivated in the drill method: 

His turnips, barley, oats, and Wheat, are 
chiefly in rows: the turnips 12 inches to 
2 feet aſunder; the wheat and oats from 9 
to 12 inches, equally diſtant. He hand- 

| hoes all theſe crops ſufficiently to keep them 

clean; and finds, from repeated experience, 
that the crops are better than in the broad- 
calt mode, at the ſame time that the land is 
Ke: eo; het kept 


* — 8 * 

i» Wy. 8 36 Je Donn” p iy 

p. A. Pg * LEY - wo © _ = — — * 
. - 2 EIT = q 


af 
q 
o 
\ 
1 


lawn and wood well N To the right it 
ſeems loſt in the retiring grove. Theſe circum- 
ſtances are all executed with real taſte; and if a 
few others were a little altered, the whole place 
would (in its ſtile) be complete. Among others, 
the looking from the lawn on to a bridge, which 
on croſſing, you find, has no connection with 
the water, the end of the river appearing full 
in view z— this is not quite the thing. — The 
chevaux de frize"pales, with part of the lawn 
from the paddock, are too near the water, they 
Juſt cut a ſlip of mown graſs along the banks, 
which is a mere edging; beſides the pales them- 
ſelves are ſeen, and that cloſe appearance of art, 
and boundary, hurts the effect of the river 
Perhaps alſo, the benches in the walk are too 
frequent. As to the rock work grotto, it is 
(the lanthorn excepted) extremely well executed; 
but in too wild a ſtile for a gentle ſtream, and a 
ſmooth ſhaven lawn ſpotted with ſhrubs; —it 
requires a romantic ſituation on the banks of 2 
. N ſtream tumbling over broken fragments. 
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kept much cleaner.—And one application 
of this mode is particularly, uſeful :—he 
ſows clover feed over his wheat or ſpring 
corn, juſt before the laſt hand-hoeing, 
Which operation covers the ſeed in the 
compleateſt manner. I viewed the crops, 
and found the clover as | regular as poſſible, 
Mr. Ducket's hedges are remarkably 
cls are of white-thorn only, very 
well plaſhed to ſecure them at bottom, and 
- afterwards kept regularly clipped. The 
management of his borders, alſo, do- him 
credit ;-he found them wide and quite over= 
run with buſhes and rubbiſh ; all this he 
has grubbed up, fo that the plough goes 
quite to the hedge—the fields are the neater, 
at the ſame time that much land is gained. 


All the tillage of his 1 land is performed 
| with ploughs of his own invention: firſt, 
with. a trenching one with two ſhares, &cc. 
that work one below another, paring off 
the turf or ſurface of the land, and conn 
it over; the lower one follows in the ſame 
furrow,and raiſing freſh earth buries the firſt, 
In this manner it cuts 12 inches deep with 
4 horſes, and does an acre a May. One 


* * * ; » 6 * P a : 2 ＋ : — very 
4 - - F 
* = 
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very important uſe of this plough, is the 
burying twitch i in ſand land. Mr. Ducket's | 
method, when his land is run much to 
' twitch, is to bury it ſo deep as to admit the 
ſucceeding tillage above it; a large quantity 
of twitch buried, turns to excellent ma- 
nure ; but if not ſown with hoeing crops, 
it will not be deſtroyed ; hand-hoeing with 
this management will totally deſtroy its 
growth ; but-while it is rotting, it holds 
the land together and is of great ſervice. . 
This method-Mri Ductet finds to be far 
preferable to ploughing ſhallow, and. truſt- 
ing to the harrows for tearing out the twitch, 
The other is a trebble plough on one bent 
beam. It turns three furrows at once; 
works with 4 28 and does from 3 to 
4 acres a day. g 
I ſhould einge of cheſe welt ex- 
cellent implements, but the Regiſter of the 
Society at London, is about to Nn R 
_ which will include them. 
They anſwer the purpoſe extremely well; 
and not only on fand, but alſo on Riff ſoils, 
as 1 have been for ſome time a witneſs, in 
the fields of a gentleman whoſe huſbandry 
1 ſhall * come to.— The trench 
15 plough 
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plongh. coſts 81. 84. and the trebble one 
. 9h . ol - 

The method in which bs drills his crops, 
Fr whatever ſort, is the following. The 
land, when ready for the Teed, 1s harrowed 
Hat; then the drills are ſtruck with a Plough 
made on purpoſe. - 1 

See Plate VIII. Fig. 1. 

From a to b. 4 feet. 


e co 


a — c. — 0 8 inches. 4 

f— h. pt 4 fO:: 

per ord 4 

ee — O. 2 6 02 Xi! 

; NA. — {crew holes to vary the 

diſtances of the ſhares. + The bottoms of 
the ſhares i in the 1 a Ie Of a boat, and ſhod þ 
with a narrow ſtrip O iran; they are 4 
inches thick, and 12 higlt Err 2 the ground. 
For the furrows to 


be firajght, the out- 
Ward ſhare goes in the laſt furrow of the 
preceding ſet. When they are made, the 
corn, &c. are ſown broad-caſt, and the 
land harrowed ; nine tenths of it riſe i in the 

rows, and "ou OE IEA * of 
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Mr. Ducket's beſt meadow on the banks 
of the Thames (an excellent one for cows) 
conſiſts at leaſt half the herbage of burnet: 
the reft vernal, white clover—cow graſs— 
wild trefoile—and narrow leaved plantane.“ 

As to the common Huſbandry about 
Richmond and FORO it is difficult to 
= _ give 


— WI CY * _ —_ * 
7 = dd i. of * 


x ö 


= | ci Gaidens 1070 been lately abt: 
the terraſs and the grounds about it, are now 
converted into a waving lawn that hangs to the 
river in a moſt beautiful manner: the old avenue 
is broken, and the whole clumped in ſome places 
with groves; in others with knots of trees, and 
a very judicious uſe made of ſingle ones: no 
traces of the avenue are to be ſeen, though many 
of the trees remain. The lawn waves in a very 
able manner, and the wood is fo well ma- 
naged, that the views of the river vary every 
moment. A gravel walk winds through it, 
which commands the moſt pleaſing ſcenes. The 
river, noble as it is, is not the only object that 
feaſts the eye; on the other ſide of the walk the 
grounds are thrown into ſuch various forms, that 
they no where fatigue the eye; in one place the 
lawn ſpreads over a moft beautiful vale, and 
breaks among the woods, in a ſtile that muſt 
command attention; in ſome ſpors retiring into 
the groves, and contraſting its lively green with 
the darker ſhades of wood ;—in others it ſwells 


Into gentle hillocks ſcattered with fingle trees, 


and riſes 1 into a hill chat compleats the . 
R 4 of 
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give an account of it; the greateſt part of 


the country is occupied by the ſeats, gar- * 


dens, and lawns of the nobility and gentry: 
the few farms here, rife from 40. to 200 J. 
a year; in general about 604, 804, or 100. 
a year. * *. foul of two gs Either ſtiff 

| 15 1 | AV | loams, 


SAMS. 


89 


| variety as ih, RI affords ; the wild 90 6 
land is well managed, and contraſts the more 
dreſſed parts of the garden, OLD. bs oy 
Kew are many very fine exotic Plate, 
with a great variety of trees not common. 
The view from Richmond hill would figure 
in the fineſt parts of the north of Eugland, Where 
a bolder. inequality of country preſents ſuch , 
jt ſcenes. The noble bend of the river at 
the foot of the hill, which preſents ſo fine a ſheet . 
of water, is well contr ed by thick woods; 
and the iſfands give a ſtriking variety to the ſcene, 
The ſurrounding country is rich, and cut into 
innumerable incloſures; nor are there more 
houſes than ſufficient to throw a chearfulneſs 
oyer the whole; a fortunate circumſtance fo near 
London. But the point of view E Wa a 
| n 15 very e Ht." 
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: loams, tending pretty much to clay, or 
mere ſands; ſome of the latter do not let 
at more than Io. or 12 5. an acre; the 
meadows let at 405,—the average of the 


neighbourhood, from 205. to 255 —As to 
the courſes of crops, they are as various 
as the private opinion of every farmer; but 


in general, they croud in grop.upon crop 


as faſt as poſſible, Wheat and rye produce 


3 quarters; Barley 4; Oats from 2 f to 10 
the average 5; Tick beans, on their ſtrong 


land, 4 quarters. They hoe their turnips 


but once; and reckon the value. 406. to 3. 
They mow much of their clover for ſoiling; 


it yields in hay, at two vetting; 3 2 loads. 


LABOUR. 


i harveſt, 2s, 6d. a day. and board. 

In hay-time, 2 s. and beer. a 

In winter, 1 5. 6d. to 1s. 8d. 

Reaping, 75. to 16s. 

Mowing barley, 1 f. 6. to AS. 

Mowing, making, carrying, and ftacking 
hay, 105. 64. but the farmer Hangs. 2 
loader. | 

Hoeing turnips, 6, 
9 e Men's 


| 
by, 


— — — 


n 
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Men's wages, 8 J. 85. 
Lads, Tony: 105. to 40 


PROVISION * 


Bread. 
Cheeſe, 


Butter, ' -* 


Beef, = oy 


124. of * mage 

4 2H 

of 

21 FA coarle joints. 
4 Z 

5 a 

22 

On 

1 4 e. pint, s 


11 


* * 7 | * 
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— 
„„ PA n 1 
— 
— 


LIT FERI 


ads 


Proceed to the regiſter of the experi- 
1 ments of John Arbuthnot, Eſq; of Ra- 
venſbury, with the ſatisfaction of knowing 


that I ſhall lay before the public, as uſeful 


knowledge as was ever yet received in the 
walk of huſbandry. Their genuine merit 
_ renders any further introduction unneceſſary. 
The moſt familiar method of arranging 
them will be under the wing heads. 95 


1 LAYING LAND To GRASS. 


U. THE CULTURE o Ku- 
915165, eee 


UI. TE CULTURE OF. MAD. 


DER. 


IV. irre ON THE 
[DRILL CULTURE OF SEVE- 
* 7 Rn CROPS. 


v. EXPERIMENTS TO ASCER- 
TAIN THE BEST COURSE OF 
* CROPS. | 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS EXPERI- 
"MENTS. 19 


vu. eee 4 "wi 


„„ 


1 LAYING LAND To. GRASS. 


Experiment, No. 1. 


In 1 17 * ſeventeen acres were laid down 
ien oats; e 4 "_— * ; 
the feeds uſed were, a] | 

2 Sacks London hay bels; 6 0 

20h, of white clover. 


good, amounting to 2 loads an acre of hay; 2. 

but i declined much afterwards. The 
graſſes that appeared, conſiſted chiefly of 
meadow poa—red robbi n—fome dactilus, 
or orchard graſs—and-a ſmall proportion of 
ray-graſs. The white clover diſappeared 
quite, owing to the wetneſs of the land 
_ preventing its trailing. branches ſtriking 
root. Four of theſe acres. were hollow 
drained in 1766, which has gradually im- 
proved. the herbage, inſomuch that thoſe 
parts in which the white clover died away, 
are now TY covered with it. 
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Experiment, No. 2. 
Mr. Arbuthnot has laid, at different 
times, 70 acres, in various methods: 


firſt, 31 acres, with oats, on a fummer 


fallow ; the ſeeds, 

2088. of white clover ; 

' 'x616, of lucerne © 
And 1 buſhel of ray-graſs. 


This field, for two years after the erk 


N produced 2 loads of hay per acre; 


but ſince that time (ten years ago) it * 


gradually diminiſhed. The white clover 
has diſappeared, except in dry patches, 


which has been owing to the Metneſs of 


che ſoil. After the firft year, ban lucerne 


has never made any appearance; 9 

bigs ng has kept its ground. * 
The goodneſs of the crops the two firſt 

Fears, Mr. Arbuthnof attributes to the 


| ſaple of the ground being then pervious 


to the rain, and onſequently draining 
itſelf; but when the land ſubſided, the 
water was retained on the ſurface, to the 
deſtruction of | the tender graſſes. The 
rhite clover is a plant that trails on the 
ground, but does not ſtrike root except in 
ſpots dry * to admit it; which was 
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cats on a fallow; the e 


4 . of alie gbore-mentioned partial 


failure. Theſe 31 acres have ſince been 


drained by under-ground cuts, which has 
brought the white clover in much Raw 
abundance. 1155 

In 1766, it was ** at the rate of 
30 loads an acre with river mud, in which 
were many ſmall ſhells. No benefit was 


ſeen the firſt year; which he attributes to 
the ſervant having injudiciouſly rolled it 


with an heavy roller in the ſpring when 


too wet: this manuring was before the 
draining 5 the mud took no effect wn "wr 
that opemmtion 


In the n parts gp the « field W ap- ä 
1 a very pernicious grafs called red 


robbirlP 3 in arable land, the Surry farmers 
call it water-graſs : it is there very difficult 
to extirpate ; for though only fibrous rooted, 
yet burying will not deſtroy 1 it; it muſt be 


extracted like coueh :zin graſs land it it comes : 


| 8 liter and Tale NE 


. Experiment; No. 3 . 


Ten addr acres were likewiſe ſown. with 


2 


2 Sacks 
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2 Sacks of hay ſeeds from the | Horſe 
Guards, chiefly : conſiſting of creſted 
_ dog's tail—narrow leaved plantane— 
| barley graſs—and 3 daiſies. 
20 lb. White clover. 

This field has continued a cnc a 
without declining like the preceding ones; 
but it has not produced a good burthen of 
hay. The reaſon of its not falling off after 
the ſecond year like the reſt, is the ſoil 
being a black loam, which does not ſubſide 
into fo retentive a maſs as the other wetter 
an ds. The product of the hay being but 
ſmall, aroſe from moſt of the ally 
tioned graſſes running chiefly to bents, 


inſtead of thickening on the groups like 
* other ſorts. 


Experiment, No. +4. 


Seven acres more were ſown with tares 3 
the ſtubble ploughed up and hollow drained; 
oats thrown in at ſpring, and with them 2 
ſacks an acre of Suffolt hay ſeeds, and 2016, 
white clover. : The whole was manured 
after the oats. were off. This has proved 
a good paſture ever fince, and has yielded 
large crops of hay, but the graſs has conſiſted 
VAR chiefly 
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chiefly of the Holebus, believed to be 4 
very bad ſortſome dat#ilus—a ſmall 
quantity of meadow feſcue—and a little 
meadow fox tail, and great -poa;—and it is 
remarkable that no vernal has appeared.— 
This field has remained quite dry ever 
ſince, even in the depth of winter though 
the ſame ſoil undrained * Ow! 00 wet 
for cattle to tir on. | IHR! 


RS Oger vation. 2 
Mc. Arbuthnat remarking that 3 | 
generally run to ſeed before the white clover 
any ttom in the ſpring, and eſpe- 
| cially on land undrained ; he has uſually 
led the paſture until the end of May, and 
then laid it by for hay. This conduct has 
given the white clover time to bottom, ſo 
that he has often mown a load of hay an 
nere on land, which, in other management, 
would not near equal the produce. A hint 
that may prove very uſeful to many culti· 
vators; for feeding ray-graſs late in the 
fpring without damaging the erop of hay, 
is a very great acquiſition in ſheep feed. 
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— IL. UCERNE. 
| Experiment, No. 5. 


In the year 1759, twelve acres of a 
black, deep, ſandy loam were ſown with 
barley, after turnips, and with it 105. 
per acre of lucerne broad-caſt. The corn 
was mown and carried; but nothing: done 
to the lucerne. 


| 1760. 
This year it was mown for ſoiling horſes, 
&c. but the produce weak; not conſider- 
able enough for a particular valuation. 


* 


1761. 
This year che crop came to n 
Early-; in the ſpring it was croſs ploughed 
with a round ſhare, and harrowed. Mowed 
it thrice, each time for hay; the product of 
the three, four tons per acre of the beſt 
hay ever uſed. The team men would not 
at firſt uſe it; but they were at laſt ſo pre- 
judiced in its favour, that when done, they 
lamented the Joſs. After the mowings, 
there was an. aftermath, which yielded. 
| ſome food for cows. and ſheep. Between 


each cutting it was harrowed ; and likewiſe 
Vol. II. 1 5 in 


, 
y_ — PR 
—_ 


_— — 0 I — 
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again mown thrice: 


| growth the end of September \ was cut off in 


firſt « crop, and "much of i it natural graſs, , . 
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in autumn. The average price of common 


hay is 45 c. a load; but Mr. Arbuthnot 
valued this of lucerne at 585. in which 


n.. men 1 
te ee! 17. aer a0 

This year the culttire was the ſame as 
the preceding, and alſo the crop; ; it was 


y > 


1703. 
The fame. culture and product: a. litter 
one night by a Dight froſt : hardy as the 
plant in general i is, yet the ſhoots are ex- 


- tremely tender; they will bear no froſt. 


The natural WP made ſo formidable an 
pearahce, that the autumnal harrowing 
was omitted, from an iden thabie: IN 


18 the Chit 6 of this year, one acre ' ras 
ploughed up and planted wi with madder ; the | 


remaining eleven were Town twice, "but 


had no harrowing; the product 44 tons of 
dry hay; but more than half was in the 


82 
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8 10 e 

In this ſpring, ploughed it up! for TL 
der; s the licerne declined, owing, as ap- 
prehended, to a want of more regular and 
ſevere harrowing, as 'it has been found 
that the ſevereſt operation of that ſort will 
not damage the 1 Rocqur - Harrow 
was uſed, 

In reſpect to making it into hay; the 
lucerne is ſo ſtalky that it does not ſettle 
ſoon ; it was therefore ſtacked very green 
the heat that reſults from ſap (not wet) is 
beneficial. It was always cut as ſoon as 
there appeared a general ſcattered bloom, 


£ 
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2 Brown ger: cn gftt 
be Ploughing, = = 0 

Four harrowings, = 

Y Mowings ; L 

ſecond, PIR 

RP + third, TO ens. 
5 Making, raking, carting, Jr SO 

and ſtacking thrice, 1 0 o 


Goo O co 


0 0 0 0. 


OS? 555 r 0 
e ee, 0 
$70 
2 


| Expences, nn” | 3 5 
Clear profit, - $i 2 C 


1762. The ſame as in 17961: = : 
7 Product, 9 5 — 
:  Expences, 8 
. 1x Profit, . 
1763. Rent, &, - 
3 „3 harrowings, 
e Mowing, 5 — 
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1764 


1761. 


1762. 
1763. 


1764. 


1760. 


By 4 loads of hay, L. 11 O o 
e * ＋ 6 
Clear profit, eee, 3 6 
Rent, S 17 6 0 
Mowing twice. © 4 6 
Making, &c. een 8 
770 8 6 
By 4 loads of hay, — 11 0 0 
Expences, — 422 3 
Clear 1 lin 6 
Profit, — — 2 6 
Ditto, = — 0-120 
Ditto, POE — 8; 4 6 
Ditto, 5 an — 8 14 6 
| ; | 5 BY; $5.0, 
Loſs, 2 hs _ 2 1 89 
Profit 3 in 5 years, — "00 2 8 


CNY: Which i is 2 acre per a ann. 1. 6 ack 4 


And on the 12 acres, "74> 12 0 


| Wheat, to equal this profit, muſt yield 
5 * acre, and that every year. If 
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this does not prove the vaſt profit of lucerne; 


nothing can. Nor ſhould we condemn for 


laſting no longer a graſs that will continue 
four years in ſuch full perfection. In other 
methods of culture it has remained mueh 
longer —but that is not the leaſt. reaſon for 
rejecting a ſhorter duration. Such a cul- 
ture may poſſibly be found more beneficial 


than the more laſting, and at the ſame time 


more expenſive modes; for ſuch a term of 

ve years, in a courſe of ſeveral crops, will 
be found uncommonly profitable. 

Mr. Arbuthnot, from the experience of 


this crop,” as well as more general obſerva- 


tion,” recommends the broad-caſt culture of 


lucerne intended for hay, becaufe it is no- 
ceſſaty that the ground ſhould be quite Co- 
vered with plants, to prevent the dirt or 
daſt ſticking to the hay. But if it is de- 


5 7 9 ed for ſoiling, then he tecomniends 


drills equally diſtant, 18 inches aſunder. | 


It is abſolutely neceſſary to harrow it op 


and croſs in both fpring and autumn; 
ſhould be done till the land has the #7 Hl 
appearance of a fallow, and alſo be manured 
every autumn, before the harrowing, with 

fine rotten compoſt, The ſpring harrowing. 
C152 + „ as 
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as early as the ſeaſon, will admit; if the 
young ſhoots ſpring before you can get on, 
do not therefore deſiſt from harrowing; 
you had better deſtroy them totally than 
omit that operation, which is eſſential iq 
the goodneſs of the crop. FE 


Experiment, No. 6. 


15 In order to determine in what degree 
lucerne will bear very rough treatment, 
this gentleman wounded many plants in a 
ſevere manner, quite to mangling them 
others he cut off 3 inches below the ground; 
the reſult was, that the latter plants were 
abſolutely killed, but the former not in the 
leaſt hurt: the fact is, that the bulb may 
be wounded i in any degree; 1 the leaſt bit 
remains it ſprouts preſently; but cut it 
gute off, and you deſtroy the plant. | 


III. THE CULTURE OF M AD- 
TR DER, Kc. 


Mx. 1 on "OI applying t to ö hut 
bandry, formed a general idea of the means 
of rendering it profitable. It appeared to 
him that common crops managed in a com- 


wan manner, h not to a gentleman 
8 4 yu 
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yield the ſame advantage as to men who 
attend to the loweſt minutiæ of the buſineſs, 
and live as much by frugality as agricul- 


ture. In ſuch a ſtile of huſbandry he 
thought it not deſirable to emulate them, 
but rather to apply to the culture of ſuch 


rich vegetables, as would yield a profit 
conſiderable enough to pay for an accurate 
expenſive culture, which would not only 
be more beneficial, but at the ſame time 
require much leſs trouble and fatigue—and 
not be liable t6 the numerous caſualties and 
impoſitions to which common crop are {6 
univerſally open. 
Among other plants, MADDER attracted 


his attention, as an article of culture that 
has as few objections to it as moſt others— 
it remains ſeveral years in the ground, con- 


ſequently is leſs complex in its management 
than ſuch. annual ones as hops—it is liable 
to few accidents—and-pays excellently for a 


perfect culture: large quantities being con- 


ſtantly imported from Holland to anſwer 
our own demand, and the Dutch growing 
moſt of it themſelves, and having by mo- 
nopoly raiſed it to a moſt extravagant price, 
he -ncarts "Wow che ſpirit which real 

| prudence 
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prudence dictates, to take a journey into 
Flanders to examine the ſoil there preferred 
for madder, and their management of the 
crop. Afterwards, in a journey through 
Hollarid, he alſo made enquiries into the 
conduct of the crops, and the method of 
manufacturing it; having obtained admiſ- 
ſion into their ſtoves, where he found a ma- 
nagement more expenſive, but no ways 

preferable to what is practiſed by many in 
England; this he did that he might enter upon 
the culture himſelf, with that knowledge of 
the buſineſs which was requiſite for avoiding 
great errors. III ſucceſs in ſuch purſuits, is 
more often - owing to haſty, premature 
attempts, than to really natural obſtructions 
At is oftener the moral, than the en 
capability that is wanting. 

During his ſtay in Holland, he examined 
a madder grounds with the minuteſt 
attention; made every requiſite enquiry for 
gaining as complete a knowledge of the 
culture as poſſible and from thence was 
convinced of the propriety of attempting it 
at home. He took the opportunity of be- 
ing in that country, to make himſelf further 

acquainted with huſbandry in general. He 


travelled through all the provinces, and like- 
wile 


NJ: 
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wiſe that region of good huſbandry, FlLAx- 
PERS, and being perfectly acquainted with 

the Du/ch and French languages, he was able 

to gain whatever information he wanted; 
aeccordingly he has introdueed | ſeveral 
Practices on his on farm, the d his of 
Which * mam in Flanders. 


Experiment, No. 2 


He began his undertaking with. trying 
one acre in the year 1765. The foil a 
deep black loam. It was dug 18 inches 
deep in March, and planted with winter 
lants—that is, with parts of the runners 
and, crown of the, root on which the buds 
are made for that year's 8 growth. The rows 
were equally diſtant, 18 inches aſunder, 
and 6 inches from plant to plant. As ſoon 
as the ſhoots were 10 inches high, the 
plantation was hand-hoed; which opera- 
tion was repeated twice . 5 during the 
ſummer, ſo as to keep the land HE free 
from weeds. of Es 
Ok Merv can. 8 

pw” this ies of this year, as ſoon as the 
ſhoots: appeared, they were .carthed up 
with ee . nn 8 inches high, 
Ait bas | -114/1,211 EE 


1 # 
— — 


oy 
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they were moſt of them drawn for planting 
other land; after which the rows were 
earthed again: as ſoon as the freſh ſhoots 
were 8 inches high, they were drawn again 
—and after another earthing, the ſame for 
the third time. In autumn the beds were 
earthed again, 2 and the haulm that remained, 
buried, by digging earth in the intervals 
and ſpreading it on the rows. 
ER HT. 1767. . 1 

> Tix this ſpring, plants were once drawn 
6ff and earthed as in laſt year; alſo hand- 
hoed twice, In autumn the crop was dug 
up with | ſpades, and the madder clean 
picked: but the produce not exceeding rol. 
value; which was owing to the great da- 
mage the plants received from having ſets 
ſo often drawn from them. 25 


e | 
6s Firſt Gigging, By £8 o © 
"Planting, = 1 1 0 
lends Sar mnt © co. 
 Hand-hoeing thrice, | 2 


e766. Hand-hocing 5 - thrice 
: — at gu ſame WS." DO 
n time; - 185 312 10 0 


e eee — ho I © 
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Brought over, £ . © $i 
Digging the intervals, mp 0 
1767. Hand-hoeing thrice, 1 10 
Taking „ e 8 0 
Three years rent, tythe 
and town charges, at 
W 
Total expences, 
Produce. | 
Value of the crop, 10 © 0 


. 5 


Ie 1 is here het loſs; ; and im- 
properly, becauſe rhis acre was but a nur- 
ſery for ſucceeding crops z ; the value of the 
| plants drawn from it, amounted to gol; 
it ſhould here, therefore, be eſteemed the 
mere price of the ſets for: the ſucceeding 
plantations. | 
From this experiment two very uſeful 
facts are gained: firſt, the expence of cul- 
tivation by digging, where no manure is 
wanting, and the plants not purchaſed, 
amounts, on land of 20s. to 261. gs. per 
acre, including the expence of twice dig- 
ging ; but if the ſame ground. was again 
5 planted, the total would of courſe be leſs. 
. 15 TS Hence 
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Hence we find, that 6 C. wt. of madder, at 
41. a C. t. will pay the ee of ſuch 
cultivation. 
Another circumſtance of great — 1 
quence, is the damage the crop received 
by drawing plants from it even to the 
total deſtruction of the profit. This offers 
a leſſon for the cultivators of madder, not 
to be free in taking plants from their crops. 
If their plantations are annually increaſ- 
ing, all may poſſibly be ſpoiled by drawing: 
does it not therefore ſeem expedient to 
leave part of the crop, enough as you 
judge for a ſupply of plants till the ſpring 
| planting 1 is over, and then take 1 it up inſtead 
_ of the autumn preceding. | 


Experiment, No. 8. 


1 acres of a ſandy loam * barley 
ſtubble) was ploughed at Michaelmas with a 
ſtrong - wheel plough, 14 inches deep. 
Upon this ploughing it was manured with 
10 loads (40 buſhels each) an acre of farm- 

Ee EO ES LO ti Boe 


F N 1 . A > . Mg p : 5 N 


3 2 * : 989 WITTE * — 


bn 1 55 acre of 22 madder will Ty glans 5 
as 34d by | | 


yard manure, - which was turned in by 
landing up for the winter on 0 63 48 
3 75 g | 1 
1 1 1766. 

The beginning of. Keds machen it 
again; 1 reverſing the ridges thrown. up 
| the preceding autumn. The Kanne month 

they) Were planted with winter * plants, a 
kingle row on each ridge; the Plants I 8 
inches aſunder. : The method uſed in 
planting was to draw furrows with, hand- 
hoes, and then the ſets were laid in them, 
and covered alſo by hoes. Moſt part of 
the field miſcarried; owing to an unuſual 


quantity of rain falling, and the ſpring 
ploughing being given while the land wag 
wet. The whole was therefore ploughed 
up, and in May it was again planted with 
ſpring 3 bouglit at 8s. 27 thouſand; 


7 3 3 
. 


Winter Plants, are that part of the root on 
ee are made; Which are cut in lengths 
of 2 or 3 inches, in the ſame manner as hop plants. 
Mr. Arbuthnot does not approve their uſe, becauſe 
ha ſo long in the ground that they are ſubject 
to rot, eſpecially if it be moiſt: and this he attributes 
te cdeir wanting the ſupport of fibres which they had 
when on the mother plant; and though from dert 
great ſucculency they will vegetate, yet they are very 
| ſubject to decay from moiſture. | 
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dhe rows 2 feet by 18 inches; which ie 
15000 per acre; they were dibbled in. 
During the ſummer, the plants were kept 
clean by three hand-hocings; and in the 
autumn the rows were covered by earth 
1 in . intervals. 

x: * 

This year t the field was hand-hoed twice. 

1768. wh 

And again t the ſame in 1768. In autumn 
it was ploughed up with the great wheel 
plough, to the depth of 18 inches, with 
12 horſes. Men followed the plough with 
pronged forks to throw the madder out of 
the furrows, and women and-children fol- 
_ lowed to, pick it up. The produce 4 tons 
4 C. wr, on the 7 acres, at 44. TOs. per C. we. 


| Expences Pe acre. 


176, 5: Firſt ploughing, 2 1 
| Mianuring, 8 IJ RI 3 10 : O 
— Landing A | o - 6 
1766. Spring ploughing” 0 7 6 
TT 5:00 
8 Ploughing up, 88 
Planting the ht time, I 10 © 
| The plas 0 6 0 8 
5 Carry ber, 1 0676 
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Brought over, 
Three hand-hoeings, 


== Two hand-hoeings, 
1768. Ditto 


included. 


'TOUR | 


> Digging in autumn, 


* . * 1 > 
1 0 ( * - 
- ” 


Taking up, all expences 


: 4 


Drying, at 3s. per C. wo I 16 
Three years rent, tythe 
. and town Cn, at 


8 
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ee 5 


212 C. uf. of madder, I” 
4. „ 
8 Expences, 9 


Clear profit, FN 


Or per nn 


Product of the 7 acres, 378 0 


Ditto expences, 
Ditto profit, 


5 Or per annum, 


5 23 11 5 


N FAS © ot. 1 6 . 


8 


54 0 © 


2 


— * — 


212 19 6 


8 1 0 5 


58 6 10 10 


— ie... An 
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— 
— 
1614 


| Obſervations. 


Near 8 /. expence per acre was here in- 
curred by accident; ſo that the profit, with 
f better fortune, would have been above 30l. 
an acre: and this ſuppoſition is not to be 
| ſighted, as Mr. Arburbnot candidly owns 
it to have ariſen; from an error in plough- 
ing when the land Was too wet. However, | 
to take the fact as it really happened, the 
Profit is very conſiderable: 71. 175. 2 d. per 
acre per annum, much exceeds what can 3e 
gained from any common huſbandry: 5 
quarters per acre of wheat gained every 
year (which by the way is an impoſſibility) 
will not equal this amount; at the ſame time 
that conſtant crops of that grain, would be 
without compariſon more hazardous and 
troubleſome : a ſtrong proof of the juſtneſs 
of this gentleman's idea of the propriety 
of adopting uncommon articles of culture. 
Plants were drawn Ts this: 2 * 
worin undaner. n 


- Experiment, No. 9. 


Mink chun acres of the fame FO were 
ploughed 14 inches deep at Michaclmas 
Ver. . F 14 | "1765, 
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1765, and dunged with 10 loads an acre 
of 1 dung; covered * landing up. 

1 1706. | 

In the ſpring it was planted with gh 


plants, dibbled in rows 2 feet aſunder, by 
18 inches from plant to plant; and kept 


clean through the ſummer by three hand- 
hoeings: and in autumn the furrows were 


dug, and che earth thrown over the plants. 


| © A763... 
This year it was e clean * two SY 


hocings. 


7 | 7 
In IS a large Spott eg ; 


of farm-yard dung and ſome aſhes, laid on 


the headland and mixed well with a large 


quantity of virgin earth, was ſpread on the 
land; and in the ſummer it was hand-hoed 
twiee. In autumn it was ploughed up, to 
the depth of 18 inches; and the crop when 
dry amounted to 12 C. wf. per acre, at 4/. 


10 3. But three lands; of 3 rows each, 


were left for a further growth of three years 


longer, by way of experiment, to diſcover 


the- increaſe of the root in rn three | 
youy — 15 
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en 


— 


1 HAI = > — DS 0 o 


1765. Wenghisg; 
Manuring, 
Landing up, 
1766. Spring earth, 
PlwkGzsanting 
Three en = 
Autumnal digging, = - 
2 Two hand-hoeings, 
| Manuring, 3 
Two hand-hoeings, 
Digging up- 
Drying, at 3s. a C. abt. 
Ihbree years rent, &e. 


o G G o ooo O o 0 o 0 


P raduce F. 


| 12 c. we. of madder, at 
41. 10s, = 54 © © 
 Expences, = 26 11 0 


Clear profit, 4. 90 0 


— —}A 
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Product of the nine 


acres 486 0 0 

Ditto expences, 238 19 

: Ditto profit, —_ 0 

Or per annum, 87 — 8 
Een 55 


It is to be remarked on this crop, chat ' 
the produce does not exceed that of Expe- 
riment, No. 8, notwithſtanding the laſt 
year's manuring at the-expence of 4/7.”an 
acre; it. is true that the firſt planting. of 
it ſucceeded, which might perhaps be a 
matter of conſequence in gaining time 
before the ſummer heats came on; not 
however to the amount of balancing a ma- 
nuring of 4/. : it ſhould therefore ſeem that 
the manure ought to be ſpread on the land 
before planting, or at leaſt long before the 
laſt year of the crop, for then the plants 
have not time to avail themſelves fully 
of the advantage. The Plants, Mr. Arbuth- 
not remarks, on this crop were too far aſun- 
der, and the laſt dunging did not anſwer; ; 
as by earthing, it drew up ſhoots, that 
ſhewed the appearance of great increaſe, 
_ when. the crop was taken up; but thoſe 
tops being more ſucculent than the other 
| part 
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part of the root, they withered i in . 
tion to their ſucculeney. 

The profit is very conſideröble: : ol. 
38. per acre clear, is ſuch a degree of 
advantage as can never be expected in. 
any common huſbandry: make it as Per- 
fect as you pleaſe, it will never arrive at 
| ſuch a height. 0 
e "Experiment, No. 10, | 

In 1766, nine acres were. fallowed, r re- 
ceiving in all fix earths : the firſt, 14 inches 
deep, and landed up in autumn by the laſt, 
being at the flame time thrown on to 4 feet 
ridges, | 

3 1767. 8 

In the ſpring it was manured at the rate 
of 5 ſacks per acre of wood-aſhes, and 5 
quarters per acre of trotters; and the whole 
covered by reverſing the ridges. It was 
then planted with dibbles: 6 acres, one 
row on a land; 2 f acres, two rows on a 
land; and £ an acre, one row on 2 feet 
lands. Theſe variations were made by way 
of trial, to diſcover the moſt profitable 
| method of planting. The ſets in each, 
one foot aſunder. 5 
This ſummer the rows were hand-hoed 


chree times; and many hard clods being 
3 © tumbled 
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tumbled, by the firſt hoeing, into the fur= 
rows, they were cruſhed in pieces by a 
ſmall ſpiky roller; an implement uſed by 
Mr. Arbutbnot. The intervals were horſe- 
hoed thrice with a ſhim, which cuts the 
land and weeds, but does not bury them. 
After each ſhimming, : followed another im- 
plement; the double mould-board plough 
with moveable earth-boards expanding 
at pleaſure: t this machine ſtrikes the looſe 
earth from the furrows, which was raiſed 
by the ſhim earthing up the beds, Theſe | 
operations were the ſame to all, except the 
half acre planted on narrow lands, Which 
could only be hand-hoed. In autumn the 
furrows were again ſtruck with the double 
mould-board Plough. . | n 


1766. 


This year the beds were 1 
thrice, and the furrows ſhimmed three 
times; followed each time, as before, with 


the double mould-board plough. On the 


laſt hand-hoeing, two acres were ſown with 
weld, as the madder plants ſtood thin on 
| theſe acres. The furrows in autumn firuck, 
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as before, with the double mould-board 
POO 6 
516 
This year the rows were hand-hoed 
twice; and the furrows ploughed with the 
ſhim and double mould- board plough thrice; 
but none of theſe operations to the two 
acres where the weld was ſown. In July 
the weld was pulled; and in October the 
madder taken up with the great Plough; ; 
BIEN two lands into one, 


The products were as follow. 


No. I. On the half acre, fingle 1 rows on 2 
feet lands, 6 C. l. 


No. 2. On the ſix acres, ſingle rows on 4 
feet lands, 8 C. wr. per acre. 

Neo. 3. On the 2 acres, double rows wa 

4 feet, 10 C. we. per acre, and 72s. 

Worth of weld on the two acres but the 

half acre, where no "wand grew, was the 


"beſt part. 


VN. B. Weld was this year 12/. a load. 


So 


| "T4 


J 766. Five. ploughings, at 


| 1768. Three hand-hoeings, 
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. Account Noi * 


. ae per acre. 
 Empences. . 


7. 64. #7; r 
50 deep ditt, 
1 5s Five quarters of t Weibert 
Five ſacks of wood _— 
- Plaughihg, ©; . a; — 
Planti ng = 
Three hand-hoein ge, 
Striking furrows,.., = 


Lal 93 

3 
8 
— 


— - %y m0 0 m.= © 0 9 0 


Striking furro ws, = 
1769. Two hand-hoeings, 126 

Taking up the madder, 

Drying, na = 


Rent, tythe, and town 


FRYER, four IH | z-: 


**%. 


Pk : 


"han, N 1 2 


Clear profit, = 30 


by * a * you : * 


— - 


Account of No. 2. 
Expences. 


7766. Five earths, at wy 4. 1 17 


1767. Trotters and aſhes, Sd 

Ploughing = o 7 
1 6 
1 


One deep dittoo 0 17 


Planting, = _ » 
Three hand-hoeings, 
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00 O O 


3 10 
.. Yolling furrows With ſi * | v 1 
ky roller. 8 
l with him 
_ thrice; at 8 d. bank 2 0 
Ditto double mould-board | 
- plough, 1 0b 3557 
) 7.0 ee 2.) 1 1 
1768. Three 8 — 1 10 0 
Shimming thrice, wee 2 8 
Double mould irn . 
pPlwKwuough, four times, 0 4 8 
1769. Two hand-hoeings, = 1 © © 
Shim thrice, _ = 89 2 
Double mould-board | | 
pu, 0 4 8 
J oo e070 
Os is tte Het 4*'S 
eur years rt, e 
* 8 22 19 2 
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"Produce. © 

8 C:n wr, 3 Tos. 80 „ 

1 Expeoces, 23 12 2 

Clear profit, 12 2 10 


Accuunt of No, 3 8. 
et. 
5 3 as before, 8 75 2 
58 Trotters and aſhes, 
1 — 3 
1 Far kocls- - | 
a pid as in No. —— | 
1768. Ditto. 
Weld, ſoed and ſowing, | . 
7769. Pulling, &c. the weld, 1 
> - Taking up the madder, 5 
1 at 37. 9 =_ 
Four Fears rent, r. s © 


" 
— — 


: © Produce. . 155 Ri ' 
10 C. wt. Madder, 4 4 


105. iy 3 


| Weld, _ 
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Suppoſing the weld not ſown, the ac» 
count would be; 5 

Madder, - patios L. 45 Q @, 
Mr Expences, we. 2 1 6 


Clear proßt, — 21 18 6 


Compar en. 
Single rows on 2 feet lands, 38 1 2 
Double rows on 4 feet lands, P 
Superiority of the former, | 8 5 2 


Single rows on 2. fect Lode | 30 4 2 
Single rows on 4 feet lands, E Me -D ! 
— 


| Superiority of the former, 1 18 4 


Double rows on 4 feet lands, 21 18 1 
1 rows on ditto, - 12 2 10 


1 8. $:F%. #3 


Superiority, „ il I 5 8 


Profit per acre ber annum on the 
ſingle rows on 2 feet, 7 11 OZ 
Ditto on the double rows at NBA 
RT YT 
Ditto on the ſingle rows at 4 feet, 3 o 85 
N on * ade and wad: 153 9 
: £3 * E Bes 
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<7 4 BP Tt otal of the nine acres. 


| Expences. | 5 
Half an a acre of No. SI OTE Tt 
Six acres of No. 2. br 143 2 
Half an ACTE "of No. 8 ert N 
eld. 9 
TW Oo 2 of Gez , 40 0.0 


T ' ” 35%. 
$ ; 1 2 * ; J : — 3 2 1 N 1 1 1 ; % 4 i 8 


| Prodice, 1 


No. 1. Half an acre, „ 800 
No. 2. Six acres, - 216 ©: 0 
No. 3. Half an acre, - ** 1 422" 10150 
Ditto two acres, 3 162 5 0 


8 4 f > . 


3 TR 427 EY 5 
Eber, . 21 5 55 8 
Alder profit, 8 12 A 


Which i is, on an average, por 8. 
. 


| And per a acre per en. TY U 22 6 


SE — e or, 
The Fe pond < in this 3 is by 
the ** weld on the madder; but in 


COn- 
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conſidering the culture of the latter plant, 
the account; the madder was however da- 
maged by it, and the weld would have been 
ground, and probably a better. But a pro- 


duct by weld of 364 an acre, for only 2 


years, (ſuppoſing a fallow) and the culture 


not expenſive, appears to be an object of 
capital importance: Probably not many 


madder crops will pay better. + 
In the compariſon between the Aodes of 
n ſomething ſhould be allowed to 


No. 3. on account ris tlie — mee | 
from the weld.- 


It is kay init that the nearer 
the rows, the greater the crop at leaſt to 


the proximity of 2 feet equally diſtant. 


Single rows at 4 feet, are not half ſo advan- 


tageous, which is very remarkable. Two 
rows on 4 feet are almoſt doubly more be- 


neffcial than the fingle ones; but though 
two rows on a 4 feet land amount in the 


Whole to the fame as equally diſtant at 2 


feet, yet do they not near equal them in 
product; from which it ſhould ſeem that 
the plants thould be ſpread TROP equally 
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over the land. If madder is obſerved in 
the taking up, it will be found that the 


principal produce i is the large roots which = 


ſhoot immediately from the crown; take a 
cCubical foot of land ſurrounding one plant, 
there will be much more crop in that ſpace, 
than in half as much again, or perhaps 
double the ſpace next adjoining; which 
ſeems to account for rows equally diſtant 


2 feet, being better than 2 on 4 feet. How 


much of the ſuperiority 1s to be attributed 
to the horſe-hoeing on both ſides the _— 
cannot be decided from this trial. + 
The profit clear of 7/.-1 15.. od. per acre | 
fer ann. on the beſt crop, is extremely advan- 
tageous, and much exceeding the groſs pro- 
duct of the beſt common huſbandry. The 
ſame obſervation is almoſt as applicable to 
the 5/. gs. of the double rows. But the 
30. per acre on the ſingle rows _ be ex- 
ceeded by common crops. D 
+, FD profit of the weld and al "= FP! 
an acre, is great; and certainly demands 
the attention of all who may have crops in 
the ſame ſituation, more particularly as it 
has been the general opinion that ſuch land 


was not proper for that vegetable. 
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Experiment, No. 11. 


"Ty acres of an old lay were rk 
up at Michacelmas 1765, fourteen inches 
wy ; the ſoil a deep ſandy loam. 

In 1766 it was fallowed ; receiving four 
cv the firſt of which was alſo. on inches 
deep. In autumn it was landed up. 
In ſpring 1767, manured it with 3 
quarters of trotters and 75 buſhels of lime 
per acre; which were turned in by plough- 
ing down on to 4 feet lands. It was then 
| planted with dibbles, 2 rows on each land, 
at one foot aſunder. The whole was de- 
ſtroyed by the ſod or wyer worm; which 
miſcarriage was owing to its being an old 
lay. | . 


| Bxpences. oo 

1765. Firſt ploughing, = L. o 17 © 
N Ditto. 2 o 17 © 

Three common carths, I a "3 6 
Landing up, E 8 1, 6 

1767. Trotters, 3 quarters, - 1 13 0 

"9 bunden lime, at 94. "1 
Ploughing down, „ 
IR Planting, _ YI 3 5 0 
Two Tears rent, e 
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The planting and the value of the ſetts 


are the only charges here to be carried to 
de the account of madder the tillage and 


wm being ſo much value in the land 
her crops. The field was nel 

as add ſown with turnips... . 
This experiment could ge a "fine 


Warning againſt ever planting madder on 
new land, for moſt of it is full of this ſod 


worm, and it is plain that one year will 


not deſtroy them: Land ſhould be thrown 


into one round of crops before the madder 


is planted; in that time the worm's food 


_ be 1 and no e a 


3 No. 1 2. . 


- Four acres of the — foil, as No. 11. 
were followed through the year 1766, re- 
ceiving 5 common ploughings, and one of 
12 inches deep, and afterwards landed up 
in 4 feet ridges. In the ſpring of 1767 it 


was manured with 3 quarters of trotters 


and 4 ſacks of wood-aſhes per acre, and 
turned i in by a common ploughing : it was 
then planted with dibbles; one row on 


each land, the ſets one foot aſunder; 85 


* 


be 
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that ſummer hand-hoed thrice; ſhimmed 

_ thrice; the furrows ſtruck with double 
mould-board plough four times; and the 
clods broken by ſpiky roller once. = 
In 1768 it was hand-hoed thrice again; 
alſo ſhimmed thrice ; and ſtruck four times. 
In 1769 hand-hoed twice; and ſhimmed 
and ſtruck as often, ploughed up, the ** 
12 we. per acre, at 41. 


| Expences: | 
1766. Five ploughings, „ 
One ditto 12 inches deep, o 
Landing up, = 0 
1767. Manuring with trotters, 
Z quarters, — 


2 . 


> Q D 


. 


% 


0 O 0 oo 0 


1 
4 Sacks aſhes, 0 
Ploughing, —- 0 
Planting, . = * I 

I 
O 
© 


— 


0 O coo Law 


Three handhoeing gs, 
Rolling, i 
Shim thrice, — 
Double mould- board 
plwKuͤugh four times, 4 8 
1768. Three hand-hoeings, 1 10 


Carry over, 10 f 10 
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| : Brought over, L. 10 5 10 


Shim thri ce. Oo 8 
Double TEEN 
plough four times, 4 8 
1769. Two hand-hoeings, - 1 oO © 
„mie,. 9 1 4 
Double mould-board 975 
eue ae,, 6. 2 4 
Taking ups. + + 510 20 
3 188 8 
Four years rent, &c. 4 8 0 
— 2 
Product. 0 
12 C. t. at 44. 48 © o 
FFP 42 


Clear profit, ; _ 24 {9 ) 10. 


or per acre por ann. 6 I. 52 5 


3 


— 


product of the 4 acres. 192 0 © 
Ditto e 94 o 8 


Profit, 8. = FL x2 4 


Obferoddins. | 
Tf the remark made in Experiment, No. 
x1. be juſtly founded, this field was, planted 


* 


7 
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in a \ diſadvantageous manner ; and yet .we 
find it produce a crop ſufficient, at a low 
price, to pay more than 67. an acre clear 
profit, which I need not remark ; is more 

than common huſbandry can yield: It ap- 
pears therefore very plainly from every 
view we can take of madder, that it much 
_ exceeds the farmer $ culture. 


3 Experiment, No. 13. 


Six acres of deep black loam were trench 
ploughed from lucerne in March 1767; 
with Ducke?'s trenching plough, 14 inches 

deep, and on that ploughing planted with 
madder in equally diftant rows, 4 feet 
afunder. It was that ſummer hand-hoed 
thrice ; the intervals ploughed with the ſhim 
and double mould-board plough thrice; 
and in autumn the furrows were ſtruck with 
that implement, and the rows earthed run | 
hand-hoes. | 

1768. 
oh this ſpring plants were drawn 015 1 it 
four times. It was in ſummer hand-hoed 
four times; horſe-hoed as before, thrice; 
and the furrows ſtruck in autumn. 
This ground was deſtined for a nurſery, 
2 U 2 „ ann 
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being of looſe texture, admitting the plants 
to be eaſily drawn, which in ſtronger land 

is very troubleſome and prejudicial to the 
| erop, as many break off ſhort, and the 
roots ſubje& to be much injured by the in- 
ſtrument which muſt neceſſarily be uſed in 
ſuch land 9 for taking up the plants. 


0 
Plants were again taken from it "this 
ſpring as often as the laſt, The horſe and 
hand-hoeing the ſame as before. 


177% 

The crop came in courſe to be taken in 
autumn 1760, but it had received ſo much 
damage by having plants drawn from it, 
that Mr. Arbuthnot determined to let it 
ſtand for drawing more from it in the ſpring 
of 1770, rather than damage another crop 
as well as this. It was therefore earthed 
up twice in the ſpring, and had plants 
drawn from it as long as the planting ſea- 
fon laſted. In "or taken. up; crop 
2 C. we. 1 5 acre. 1 


"IJ 
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Expences. 


2767: Trench ploughing, “.o 16 © 
Planting, ' = = 1 20 
Three hand-hoeings, 1 
Shim thrice, — D 2 © 
Double mould-board 
plough thrice, * 8 
Ditto ſtriking furrows, o 2 6 
Earthing up, 8 3 
1768. Four hand-hoeings, — A 
Shim thrice, — 0 
Double mould-board 
plough thrice, 0 3 
Ditto ſtriking furrows, o 2 
8788 The ſame as 1768, 2 8 
{| * Hand- hoeing twice, WY 
Twice earthing, 0 10 
JJ . o ., 


0 00 OOO 


Four years rent, (at 1/7.) 
| tythe and town mas 4 * 


— of. Act 


16400 e 

cr EET Produce, | 
C. un at 4% 8 0 
3 


5 


Which i 18 pn acre my ann. 4 217 E 


On the ſix acres, "E 68 14 © 


: te > 
It has been already remarked, that draw 
ing plants injures a crop fo greatly, that 
whenever Mr, Arbuthnot often repeats the 
drawing from the ſame plantation, he gives 
up the expectation of a crop; knowing 
that it muſt be thereby ruined. The loſs 
upon this account therefore, is no objection 
to the madder culture; it is the price at 
which all the plants drawn from fix acres 
are purchaſed. What principally demands 
attention on this experiment, is the great 
expence at which plants are procured when 
they are drawn from a crop in the ſpring. 
Therefore, though it would nat be proper 
to leave the whole crop, to be taken up in 
-the ſpring-for the ſake of obtaining plants, 
pet it is adviſeable to leave ſuch a proportion 
of it as will ſupply the required quantity 
of plants; on an average one may reckon, 
if the crop is good, that each ſtool will pro- 
duce in the different drawings from 30 ta 
4⁰ plants, but it is not t adviſcable to truſt to 
too 
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too many drawings, as that may carry you 
too far in the ſpring, and endanger the new 

plantation from the drought. 


Experiment, No. 14. 


In 1767, fallowed 10 acres of a ſtrong 
loamy ſoil ; ploughed it 4 times, 13 inches 
deep. In autumn manured ſeven acres of 
it with farm-yard dung, at the rate of 20 
loads an acre; covered the dung by ridging 
the field into .3 + feet lands; manured the 
other three acres with trotters, 6 quarters 
per acre: and left the whole well water- 
furrowed for winter. 5 
2769. 

In April, planted one row on a land, 
by drawing a furrow with a Sufolk plough 
on the middle of the ridges, about 6 inches 
deep; ſpring plants were laid in the fur- 
rows by women and children, and earth 
drawn'on them by men with broad hoes ; 
and the furrows then ſtruck with the double 
mould-board plough. | The rows were 
hand-weeded twice; and the intervals 
thrice ploughed with ſhim and double 
mould-board plough; and in autumn the 

„ 2 OE 8 furrows 


* 
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furrows firuck with the fame implement. 
The field was then water- furro we. 

3 

This year the plantation was hand-hoed 
thrice, and the intervals ploughed four 
times with the ſhim and double mould- 
| board. In autumn the furrows ſtruck deep. 

. 
Hand-hoed the beds twice; aimed 
the furrows twice, and each time followed 


it by the double mould-board — 
1 of the ak acres, 

 Expences, 

1767. a times, 2 12 0 
Manuring, — 0 a 
r,, 1 6 
Water-furrowing. © x 6 

1768. Nlan tig. 18 „ 

DE Hand-weeding twice, © 12 © 

_ Shim thrice, = 0 2 © 
Double mould board ditto 9 6 

_ Striking furrows, o 2 6 

. Water-furrowing⸗ - 3 l 
N Three hand. Wee = 10 © 


i 


E 


Carry over, „ 14 20” 
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Prought over, L.12 10 


O 
Shim four times, 5 0 2 » 
Double mould- board ditto, © 4 8 
Striking furrows, „„ 
Fo Water-furrowing, e 88 
1770. Two hand-hoeings, 1. @:0 
Fim twice, © = Oo 7 4 
Double mould-board | 
plwKuough ditto, = 89 
Taking up, — "$5050 
Drying, at 3s. = 1 1 
Four years rent, (16. 
tythe, ce. 8 0 
237 6 


. Produce, 
15 C. ut, at 44. 60 o © 
RE Expences, 5 24 17 6 


Clear profit, 35 2 6 
© Which is per acre per | 


annum, 5 - 2 : 8 15 7 
And on the 7 acres, „ 5 7 
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Expences. 


Every article the ſame as the 
preceding, except manuring 


TOUR 


Account of the three acres. 


and drying, — — +: 5 12 6 
6 Quarters an acre trotters, 3 12 © 
3 36: ==. 4 6.:.0 
411-06 
Produce, 

10C. we, at "oe 1ST FEE ee o 0 
Expences, „iin o 6 
| Clear profit, 6 
Which i is opera acre per ann. 7 4 11 
And on the 3 acres, „ 14 9 
Profit by dunging, tos Bary 8 15 7 
— — trotters, 3 2?” # Fi 

| ' ' ' 17 | — ns 
2 een I 10 8 
Weight peracr acre from dung, 0 
— from trotters, 10 oO o 
£09 
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Product of the ten acres, J. 540 0 0 
Expences ditto, er: 206 14 Q 


Profit ditto, et 3 33 6 2 


4 Which i is per acre = 3 57 


2 And per acre per ann. © ng - 


Obſervations. | 


The great importance of applying the 
proper fort of dung is here apparent. 
Farm-yard compoſt, it 18 plain, much ex- 
cceds trotters: Top dreſſings of all ſorts 
are too ſmall in quantity, however rich, to 

laſt with effe& three years ; they. want, 
eſpecially on ſtiff land, the power of keep- 
ing it open, and aiding in pulverization, 
The profit of theſe crops are conſiderable, 
and Prove how important this culture cer- 
tainly:4 Babi narns te rlhcn on 


| Experiment, No. 1 5. 


Ahe acres of the ſame ſoil as No. 14. 
were treated exactly in the ſame manner 
as the ſeyen acres of that trial. Crop the 
lame, 2 
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Expences. i 
Sndhies as before, n 6 
| | Produce. . 1 8 


15 C. wr. at 4. 60 © - 
 Expences, = e * 


Clear profit, = 35 2 6 
Dr per acre per ann. 8 15 7 


And on the three, : wo 2 6 3 


Seven tires u And . . with 
mad der, and regiſtered in Experiment, No. 

8. were again planted in 1769: It laid all 
winter in very high arched up ridges, after 
taking up the preceding crop. In March 
it was Yunged with 25 great loads an acre 
of farm-yard dung, remarkably black, rich, 
and rotten, It was then ploughed into 
Yands ; ſome 3 feet wide, and ſome 4 feet; 


tte latter were planted with two rows on 


each, 14 inches aſunder, and 10 inches 
from plant to plant: on the 3 feet lands, 


ſingle rows at 1 foot from {et to ſet, The 
| method 


pI -, 
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method followed in planting, was drawing 
furrows with a little plough; laying” in 
the plants by women and children, and 
covering them with hand-hoes. They 
were hand-hoed thrice during the fammer ; 
horſe-hoed with the ſhim four times, and 
with the double mould-board plough as 
often. As ſoon as the haulm ſpread over 
the beds, the two rows were thrown into 
one by the double mould- board plough, 
the wings much extended, in the way that 
peaſe are earthed; and on the narrow lands 
the earth thrown up to them by the ſame 
plough. Thus the beds were left till au- 
tumn ; when the furrows were ſtruck deep 
with the double mould-board, and the earth 
drawn by hoes in upon the haulm. 
8 

In che winter great quantities of chick- 
weed appeared on the beds; owing, as be- 
lieved, to the thickneſs. of the dunging. 
This was all extracted by hand in the 
ſpring. After which it was hand-hoed 
once more; ſhimmed twice; and ploughed 
with double taould-board as often——in 
which manner it is left for autumn work. 
It comes in courſe to be taken up in au- 
1 tumn 
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tumn 1771. lt promiſes to be far ſuperior 

to any yet planted:: ET hitherto f in- 
curred are F | 
; 2789. Manuring, 5 age 10 © 's 
Ploughing, with Rether= en | 
5 


bam ploughs <- © 0 
Planting, <- = S8 
Three hand-hoeings, T 8 
Shim four times, 0 2 8 


Double mould- board . 
pPlwough ditto, - 4 8 
Ditto ſtruck the ae een 


twice, „„ 
„„ I 5. gaz, 
1770. Firſt weeding, „ AS 210 5 gone.» M 
Second ditto, „„ i © 
%%% = of Tf '1 
Double mould-board ditto, © 2 4 


7 


15 140 
Experiment, No. I I; 


Nite other acres of the ſame ſoil were 
alſo planted at the ſame time: this is the 
ſecond crop of madder: the firſt 1 ls regiſtred 
in Experiment, No. 9.—The rows, culture, 
expences, the flame as No, 16. | 


* 
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Experiment, No. 18. 


Two other acres were alſo planted at the 
ſame time as No. 16. they yielded peaſe in 
1768 only podded; the land very clean; 
the tillage and planting the ſame : one half 
of it was manured like them, with 2 5 loads 
of rich yard dung ; and the other half with 
20 loads of ſheep dung taken from the 
ſheep pen. 

It is on this crop very obſervable, that 
although the manuring, planting, &c. are 
the ſame with the above-mentioned 7 Acres 
yet is not the appearance of the crop near 
ſo good; this Mr. Arbnthnot can attribute 
only to the land not having received that 
extraordinary good and deep tillage, which 
the other had done by taking up the pre- 
ceding crop : a ſtriking proof of the expe- 
diency of planting land with ſucceſſive 
. crops of madder, 


Experiment, No. 19. 


Six acres of a rich, deep, black loam, 
were ſown with rye at Michaelmas 1768 
but the crop failed. In April 1769, it was 
ploughed up; harrowed once; and planted 
by drawing furrows; double rows at 14 
| | | inches, 
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inches, with intervals of 2 feet 10 inches, 
The following ſummer hand-hoed the rows 
| thrice: and horſe-hoed the intervals with 
ſhim and double mould-board thrice; co- 
vering by the laſt operation 15 ſacks. an 
acre of rabbits dung: after which the fur- 
rows were ſtruck deep. | 
„ 

This year two hand-hoeings were given, 
and one weeding; and the intervals twice 
ploughed with Aim n. double mould- 

board. | 
at appearance of this « crop very great. 


The expences as follow. 
| 1769. Ploughing, 8 Lo 7 
„ Haig, 0 


— ß 
Three hand-hoeings, xa 
Shim thrice, = 0 2 
Double mould-board ditto, 8 4 


15 Sacks rabhit dung, 


1 


10 
___ Striking furrows, 4A 45 
1770. Two band-hoeings, 1 © 
One weeding, = _ © 7 
Shim twice, 0 1. 
Double monld-board ditto, oO 2 
Xx E. 16 


— 


* 
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peine, No. 20. 


The nine acres regiſtered in a e 
No. 10. were again planted. 
The land remained, after taking up, 
under a winter fallow. In ploughing up 
the crop a quickſand was cut into, from 
which the water aroſe: this induced Mr. 
Arbuthnot to drain- it very deep with 
covered drains : he carried ten through the 
field, 4 feet deep; the length was 600 rods; 
and the expence 301. Bey 
It was dunged in the ſpring with 25 
loads an acre of rotten yard dung, which 
were ploughed in, and afterwards the land 
_ croſs ploughed : it was then flit down flat; 
rolled with the ſpiky roller; and with the 
large common one to break the ſmall clods 
left by the other. As the land was drained, 
it was planted flat; double rows at 14 
inches, and 9 inches in the rows, with 
intervals of 2 feet 4 inches: executed by 
drawing furrows as before, laying the 


pPlwants in them, and covering them with hoes. 


They were twice hand-hoed: ſhimmed 
| twice; and the furrows twice ploughed 
with the double mould- board. The ex- 


. „„ 
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1 e Draining, e 6 8 
Manuring, = 7 10 0: 


1 Ploughing hve OT 
with Retherbam, = © 15 © 
Rolling with ſpiky roller, © 2 © 
n N 
n „ 
Two hand-hoeings, 1 
Shim twice, 2 
Double mould - board di 0 
n Vacancies, er . 


rennen, No. 2 1 £ 
Four acres planted with madder in 155 785 
(See Experiment, No. 11.) and deſtroyed 
by the ſod worm, were again planted. The 
turnips were fed on the ground by ſheep 
in the ſpring ; but finding it muck baked, 


Mr. Arbuthnot ordered it to be broken 


up with a plough with 2 coulters. It 
was then worked with ſpiky roller, and 
ſown with barley ; the ſtubble of which, 
was manured with 25 large loads an acre 
of * * o rotten, that it ap- 


peared 
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peared like black butter; it was ploughed 
in 12 inches deep, laying it at the ſame 
time in Jarge round lands. In which man- 
ner it remained the winter. | 
e 
In the ſpring, ploughed i it in the cathers 
ing way, beginning in the middle, and end- 
ing in the old furrows, which deepened 
them for the purpoſe of draining : a point 
of conſequence as the foil is ſpringy. It 
turned up whole furrow; it was there- 
fore worked with a ſpiky roller; and after 
| 2 ſhower of rain harrowed, and rolled with 
common roller; after which it was har- 
rowed again: upon which operation it was 
| planted, by drawing furrows as before. 
It has been horſe-hoed twice with the ſhim, 
and as — with double nnn 
WT Bene 1 
445 . n - L. 10 10 © 
Ploughing, „ en 
Ditto a common earth *®, 0 4 6 
O 


ed * £15 8 
- Carry over, oi W646: IT: 13 6 


3 2 : IS: hs 
333 7 „ 8 8.” * 1 = 


4 N. 7. B. Thres Rotherham ploughs did 4 acres 1 
2 14 | 
| x 2 
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n 


Brought over, ii 6 
Common harrowing, - 0 0 6 
Ditto rolling © 0 3 

Planting, = -* = 1 80 0 
Shim twice, 1 
Double mould- board = 

"oO. ditto, e be 
1 17 11 


1 No 0. 22. 4 


Two acres of land were cropped i in 1 769, 
one with potatoes, and the other with tur- 
nips ; the latter was very much poached by 
drawing and carting them off. Both the 


fturnips and potatoes were manured for, at 


the rate'of 15 loads of good dung per acre, 
— The -potatoe ridges were flit down, and 
ſown with 2 loads of rabbit dung. Z 
Ihe turnip land ploughed up whole 
furrow; it was left till dry, and then run 
over with ſpiky roller and manured; half 
the acre with 50 buſhels of lime, and the 
other half with 5 loads of ſifted coal aſhes. 
The whole two acres planted flat. It has 
been twice hand-hoed; and been horſe- 
: hoed with ſhim and double mould- board 

| - pon 
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 plough once. The piece has carried an 
indifferent appearance; but the potatoe 

half the 1 expences of the Pota- 
toe acre. | 8 


1770. Ploughing, „„ 
2 Loads rabbit dung, 7 o 0 
5 Ploughing, VVV 
Planting, — 1 9 
Two hand-hoeings, 1 © © 
Shim once, — 8 S 8 
Double mould-board ditto, © 1 2 
9 11 10 
Or the Turnip acre. 
Ploughing, e 
Spiky roller, = 9 14 
Fo Buſhels lime, at bt: I 17 
5 Loads coal aſhes, "S551; $*-:0: 
Plouglling 88 5 
Planting, = - 15 0 
A Hand and FRG gag, 1 110 
| | 7 — 
Phe FP | 


e No. 2 3. 


Oneacreof good mellow loam was ao: gh- 
ed * in autumn 1769, being part of a mad- 
3 5 der 
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der crop. The lands 8 feet broad, and 2 
feet higher in the center than in the furrows; 
in which manner it was left till ſpring. 
1 „ e 
Is May, Wu ſmall furrows were turned | 
from the beds, and the land then manured 
with 2 loads of rabbit dung harrowed in. 
It was then planted in double rows, at 14 
inches, in the old furrows of the 8 feet beds: 
This was done with an intention to manure 
the large intervals, and plough them gra- 
. dually to the rows; but the intervals were 
; fo high, and the weather wet, that the carts 
could not go on, which prevented the in- 
tended earthing of the rows; but they were 
twice hand- hoed 3 and the whole interval. 
ſhimmed once. The appearance of the 
crop very dwindling, owing, as believed, 
to its being planted too _ 
| The expences, AO SIT org 
1770. Manuring, . 
| owing, = 2 
Planting, 3 
Hand-hoeing © 
Shim once, N 
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Upon this experiment it ſhould be ob- 
N that our very ingenious cultivator 
having diſcovered a peculiarity in the 
growth of madder, formed this trial to aſ- 
certain the fact in large: He obſerved, 
from an experiment made on a plant in 
the garden, that by earthing up the rows, 
the ſtalk was converted to the richeſt part 
of the root: this uncommon circumſtance 
gave him the hint of planting in the fur- 
rows, inſtead of on the tops of the ridges, 
with intention of forming the ridge into 
a rich compoſt, and turn it gradually to 
the rows, until the furrows came to be ſitu- 
ated in the center of the old rid ges, and the 
rows growing out of new ones —in a word, 
to plant and cultivate madder in the com- 
mon method of managing celery. The 
thought is a beautiful one; how far it will 
anſwer in practice, experience can alone 
determine: the only objection that appears 
at firſt view is, the doubt whether the rows 
will ſpread- ſufficiently to fill ſuch large 
ſpaces: but this concerns only wide inter- 
vals; it may be found proper to adopt this 
new method in furrows of two or three feet 
. as well as thoſe of 8 feet ones. It. 


X 4 muſt 
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muſt depend greatly on the fertility of the 
ſoil ploughed dawn to the rows; for as the 
whole depends on a vaſt luxuriant ſtrength 
of ſhoots, it muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to 
force them as much as poſſible. If madder 
was planted, literally ſpeaking, in a dung- 
hill, this method appears to be the moſt eli- 
gible; and it will probably be found com- 
paratively ſucceſsful, in exact pPortion | 
to the richneſs of the land. | 


| Experiment, No. 2 4. 


Four acres of light ſandy. loam were 
cropped with barley in 1769; and the ſtub- 
ble being ploughed up directly after harveſt, 
cabbages were planted on it; which were 
fed on the land, in the ſpring, by ſheep ; 
it was then ploughed into'broad lands with 
deep furrows for draining it; this plough- 
ing was not more than eight inches deep, 
the earth for the cabbages being at leaſt 12 
deep. It was then ſpiky rolled and planted, 
One acre'was folded, and the reſt ma- 
nured with rabbit dung, about 70 ſacks an 


acre, harrowed in. The planting was per⸗ 


formed as before, by drawing furrows. 
© hey” haye been twice hand-hoed; and 
| horſes 
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| borſe-hoed once more with him and e 
mould - board plough. | 
The appearance of the plants very AD 

except i in the lower "part of the Held, owns 
is wet. | | | 

ro  Exponces: a | 


. "di 9 r Qs 
Spiky rolling,  - 0 
Rabbits dung, Ta, 
-Flantungs, oi --1 
5 Hand-hoeing twice, — 1 
. =o 7 0 
opal 19185 mould-board, 0 


* 0 O Þ Dd w 
Ne e G o 


6 15 4 


| Baperiment, No. 25, 


Seven acres of a dark rich mould on brick : 
earth, were manured with 25 loads an acre 
of purchaſed dung, that had laid three 
years without turning; quite black butter, 
It was ploughed in 14 inches deep in broad 
lands with great wheel plough ; the furrows 
left deep. Mr. Arbuthnot remarked that 
the worms worked the dung quite through 
al the. furrows ; rom whence he juftly 

| | concludes 
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concludes that there is no danger of bury- 
ing dung; an idea e e che 
farmers. 

On diſſecting many of the tubes made 
by the worms, he found them from top to 
bottom full of ſolid dung; from whence it 
is evident, that they mix the dung more 
immediately with the foil than could be 
pertormed by any tool. 

1770. 

In the ſpring of this year the lands were 
| arched up by a gathering earth, and har- 
rowed and rolled; alſo ox-harrowed. 
Planted i in double rows, 14 inches aſunder, 
on 4 feet lands. They have been hand- 
weeded twice ; and ploughed with ſhim 
and double mould-board plough twice. 
The appearance of the crop is remarkably 


great. 

2 expences. 1 

12709: Manuring, = * = 10 10 
Ps... 0 IS.” 


1770. Gathering, i, 0 5 

Harrowing n 1 
Rolling, += > 0 
Harrowing, = © 1 


8 1 EE Xs O o 5 


Carry over. 1111 
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Brought over, "ns 1111 
Planting, 00 0 
Hand-hoeinſg, 1 00 0 
Shim e 
Double ela ben 

2 ee 0 2 4 

13 1 15 2 


Experiment, No. 2 4 


Five acres of a deep, black, rich, loamy 
| foil were cropped with turnips in 1769, 
the crop eaten on the land by ſheep; 
ploughed early in the ſpring : It was then 
manured with 8 loads an acre of night ſoil 
from London, which were ploughed in, and 
the land harrowed flat; upon this harrow- 
ing the ſets were planted as in the preceding 
trials. The crop has been once hand-hoed; 
once weeded ; and horſe-hoed twice with 
double mould-board plough, which earths 
up the plants, and once with the ſhim, 
* Fe er of the crop very great. 

b Expences. 
1175 Firſt ploughing, » Lo 5 © 

8 Loads, at I1s. Sf 8: 


| Carp over, FE 0 
* 
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o [Ao o o 88 * | 


Brought over, & 4 13. 
Second earth, =  o 5 
_ Harrowing, = * 

Dingen, 1 0% 

 Hand-hoeing, - . - o 10 

Weeding, 8 9 86 
Shim, . 

Double 3 o 2 

6 18 


5 


| Experiment, No. 2 27. 


In 1 766, Mr. Arbuthnot. ſet one ien | 
of madder :n his garden. A hole was dug 


of 3 feet diameter, and filled with the rot- 


ten mould of a melon bed; as it grew it was 
regularly earthed up with. the ſame mould, 
the vines of the plant being. ſpread, and 


the earth laid on them, leaving out the 


points; continued this earthing during that 
year, and in autumn covered the whole 
with the melon mould. The two following 
years the ſame management was obſerved 
in every reſpect. In autumn 1768, dug it 
up; the plants and roots were waſhed 
clean and drained from water; the weight 
= e 42 Ib. ; dryed ready for grinding, it 
1 TX * 
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weighed 7 1 .; the dry weight, there- 
fore, is rather better than a ſixth of that 
hs PO PII" "PENIS FA; 
He has alſo Sache . now growing, 
which was ſet the ſame day, and treated in 
the ſame manner on a black ſoil near the 
ſurface of water, to determine how far 
it will prejudice the root. 


Obſervations. 


A ſingle plant of madder coming in three 
years to 7 15. is a moſt extraordinary 
| growth. But it is obſervable that this plant 
did not diminiſh above 6-7ths, whereas 
the general run of plants diminiſh 7-8ths. 
This muſt: be attributed to the ſolidity of 
the plant from its extraordinary ſize. This 
evidently ſhews that ground cannot be 
made too rich, And though the treatment 
was not ſuch as could be imitated in a field, 
yet it ſhould: be conſidered as a leſſon to 
madder planters, never to fear exceſſive 
richneſs of ſoil or manure: it is evident 
that no manuring is too much for this 
vegetable; and in all probability this fact- 
will be found fo extenſively true, that it 
__ anſwer to contract the attention and 

expence 
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expence of ten acres to 2 ſingle one. Sup - 
poſe an acre planted in the ſame manner aa 
in the above experiment, there would be 
4840 plants, which at 7 4/4, amount to 15 
tons 13 C. wt. and at 40. 10s. per C. aut. to 
1408 J. If you cover an acre a yard deep 
with dung or rotten compoſt, it will take 
4840 loads, of 30 buſhels each, which 
may be called 3500 farmers loads, and at 
85s. come to 1400 J. It is clear the experi- 
ment on an acre of land would be a loſing 
one; but it is at the ſame time aſtoniſhing 
to think how near the firſt crop would come 
towards paying ſuch an immenſe expence. 
But ſuppoſe the land, in the taking up ſuch 
a crop, to be dug 4 feet deep from the ſur- 
face, 1 foot of the old mould would then be 
mixed with the new addition of 3 feet, and 
on this a new plantation of madder for three 
years more; the probability of a vaſt profit 
would then be great and che land would 
for ever bear the richeſt crops.” | 


GENERAL. OBSERVATIONS. 
The culture of this valuable plant has 
been ſo great a novelty in England, that not 
one farmer 1 in five hundred knows that ſuch 


a vege- 
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a vegetable exiſts; even the endeavours, 
ſpirited as they have been, of a very patrio- 


tic ſociety, have not done much in extending 
the culture through this kingdom: a pre- 
mium of 5 l. per acre on all planted, was a 
meaſure that ſeemed to inſure ſucceſs, and 
to promiſe us the laſting benefit of raiſing 
as much of this dye as our manufactures 

require. But this appearance has been 
ſomewhat deceitful : very many claimants 
for the premium have diſcontinued the 
culture from its proving diſadvantageous ; 
and the general idea has been, that we 
cannot rival the Dutch in this branch of 
- agriculture, The failures that have hap- 
pened, probably have ariſen from a want 
of knowledge in the nature of the plant, 
and the proper method of treating it—and 
doubtleſs much miſchief was done by an 
elaborate publication under a celebrated 
name, which interdicted the uſe of dung. 
But to whatever cauſe it has been owing, 
certain it is that this branch of cultivation 
has made no progreſs: the Society's pre- 
miums raiſed a temporary purſuit, which 
has of late ſubſided, and left this important 
article in a fair way to as total a neglect as 


Fg 
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ever it was in through the Girl half of the 
Pong century. 


In this fituation there was Bulle hi of N 


reviving the attention of the public to mad- 


der, unleſs ſome very ſpirited experiments 


were made, which ſhould prove how far 
the culture is beneficial what ſoil is proper 


for it—and what treatment requiſite in 


| planting, cleaning, &c. Reports concern- 


ing it were ſo vague, : that no dependance 


could be placed in them; nothing could be 
liſtened to but real proof — and not only 


real, but di/interefled proof; for perſons 


Intereſted in the trade of madder, had pro- 
miſed ſuch mountains of profit, that every 
aſſertion began to be ſuſpected; until many 
people treated the idea of it as a profitable 
article of Engliſb culture, as a chimera. 


In this critical juncture Mr. Arbutbnot 


gave his attention to cultivating madder, 
and from the moment he began, has proſe- 


cuted it with a ſpirit that does honour, not 


to himſelf alone, but I will venture to add, 
even To His COUNTRY, The unremitted 
attention which he has given to every mi- 
nutiæ of the culture, and the ſteady perſe- 


verance with which he has attacked every 
| ä 


4x7 — 4 r r — 2 
1 > 3 1 : 2 . k * * 
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| difficulty as It aroſe; have been 'nobly * als ; 
= culated for commanding ſuectſs - * 
Hie has ſhewn the world tit madder? 
may be profitably cultivated on ot not of 
extraordinary natural fertility that thorough 
good huſbandry, „ with rich manuring, will, 
prove ſufficient ;* conſequently, that our 
madder culture need not be confined to 
ſpots uinuftialy rich, but extended over moſt 
parts of the kingdom, e except on very poor, 
ſtoney, or clayey boils. © 1 
The patriotic ideas of a a private indivi-/ 
dual ſo ſpiritedly exerted, deſerves the x 
üttioſt commendation ; but the teſtimony, 
of many, hundred Perdons to whom this 
gentleman has Ken and explained (with 
the utmoſt freedom and capdour) all, "his. 
experiments, renders” any eulogy unhece=, 
fry: 57 F 81 JIIP- £3; $4514h wes 
1 ſhould be obferved, that Mey precedt in 25 
experiments, which are com aplete, delle 
only the beginning of his culture 3 many 
variations are made, fot from experience; 
having proved them right, (bot there has 
not been time for the completion of eb)! 
but to diſcover from the event the moſt ad- 
vantageous. They include ſeveral trials 
which ſuffered from a want wo that know-= | 
Vor. nn ledge © 
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ledge which he now poſſeſſes; and I hould 
further add, that none of them nearly * 
equalled, in appearance, moſt of his * ” 
at preſent-on the ground. 

By throwing the atlas into one 
view, a clearer idea will be formedof them, 
Experiment, No. 7. The firſt | 

crop, loſs on one acre, * . 

No. 13. ' Ditto cn 6 acres, . = 0 
eee 

This ſum pong the amount of loſs in 
the preceding trials, is the price of the plagts 
when not purchaſed ; when they were 
bought, the amount is charged in the re- 
ſpective account. 98 Acres have been 
Planted ; it may therefore be called 205. an 
acre, as there is no probability of the crops 
on the ground turning out unprofitable, 

The ſum of 205. an acre is therefore, to, 
8 r e e 
1 4 "Profit « eee « — 


7 acres. _ £axbs | 
b plants, 7 


No. 9: Proton 55 | 
: G00 . 1 1 — t 


4 


2 1 K 4 
. : 2 
" «APY = „ FI” wr 
4 L243 £4 # ' 
fa 1 
9 PT ; P 5 o 
" . 42 2£ * - x £8 * 1 
* Bip i x 3443S . F* 5 e 
* > 4 * 1 > 


eters: 7 1 0 


1 
Profit on 17 acres nets 3 RT, .394 _ 6 
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No. 10. Half an 1 
q acre, 88 — | p 15. "1 


© Six acres, -- 8 72 17 8 FE 2 Id 
Ta and half ditto, 54 16 3 W Se hs 


- 
«ty 


8 1 
„ on * 


. 25 14 15 4 
— CO —y 15 4 
No, g. et on „ wi ͤ 7 
Ne N N25 9 0 


No. 3 Hf on R 
7 e 245 17 6 Tn nels 


Deluct, — $a e e 


No. 14. Profit on FM EN 


No. 15. ee on 
3 acres, DOTS 105 7 6 
Dan _ I; 0 0 e 
— 102 7 6 
Profit on 26 acres io 4 bears, 652 1 18. 2 


2 — — 


3 


Which is per acre, 3 26 2 2 


And per annum, 9.43 e 6 = wY 


Ph F + * 


Vol. Il. Y 2 
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394% 1s. 6d. on 17 acres, in 


9 1 are 0 ae 8 — 23 15 0 
And per annum, ; 15 Hed 7 14 * 
Ditto on the 4 years, RY 6 

Speth, 0 e 10 


L need not here be particular in ob- 
ſerving, that the profit made by an applica- 


tion of the land during three years, being 


ſuperior to that of four, is a circumſtance 
deciſive in favour of the ſhorter time, as 


the land, it is to be ſuppoſed, might have 
been applied in the extra year to other 


advantage: the profit of three years equal- 
ling four, ſhews that the ground, in the 


latter, was in a ſtate that required the Pre- 
vious fallow, and which it muſt have had 


for any other crop. 

It ſhould here be ee W Mr. 
Arbuthnot is clearly of opinion, that no 
crop. requires cleaner ground, from the 


great difficulty of extracting root-weeds 


from among the fibres of the plants, which 
conſequently would, in three years, get 
entire poſſeſſion of the ground. 
The * profit fer acre fer ann, = 
5 
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all the crops taken up, amounting to above 


71. 7. is, upon the whole, a degree of 

advantage, that ſpeaks greatly in favour 
of the culture. It is in itſelf very con- 
ſiderable, and much exceeds any thing 
that common huſbandry can execute; but 
there are attendant circumſtances, which 


ſhould, on no account, be overlooked © 


this average is drawn from the firſt crops 
raiſed.” Mr. ' Arbuthnot had no guides to 
follow, but ſuch as led him much aſtray: 

he found no directions in books, but ſuch 
as loſt him conſiderable ſunis of money. 


Under theſe diſadvantages, with that uni- 
verſally acting one, the want of ex pe- 


rience, it is aſtoniſhing, that the erops here 
minuted ſhould” turn out profifable on the 
whole, and is, I think, a much greater 
proof of the advantages of the culture, 
than much ſuperior ſucceſs hereafter may 
turn out. If the difficulties attending new 
undertakings be confidered, this will not 
be thought an extravagant idea: Not- 


withſtanding "theſe. unfavourable © circum- 


ſtances, yet, had the ſoil been naturally 
rich, ſuch as old hop-grounds for inſtance> 
the profit would certainly have been con- 


ſiderably greater, probably double. 
1 WIY | A clear 
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A clear profit of 74. 75.7 per acre par 
annum, on a plant, whoſe culture ame- 
liorates and cleans the ſoil in a great degree, 
deſerves no flight attention. It will be diff- 
cult to find a well-managed farm that pays 
405. an acre clear profit; but theſe begin- 
nings in the madder culture return more than 
thrice as much. It muſt be the very per- 
fection of common huſbandry to pay two 
or three pounds per acre; but madder does 
it even under very unfavourable Circuitts - 
| ſtances, unavoidable at firſt ſetting out: the 
one cleans the land, the other fills it with 
weeds. All theſe crops receive 204. per 
acre per ann, in hand-hoeing alone, be- 
ſides numerous horſe-hoeings! And the 
extraordinary tillage the ground receives, 
by taking up the roots, is ſuch as no other 
huſbandry will admit of, except the ſimilar 
culture of licquorice. It is known about 
 Panfret, chat, by this tillage, they are 
able to repeat the ſame crop, ad infinitum : 
a practice, which, Mr. Arbutt not is very 
clear, may be purſued. in madder; which, . 
indeed, is confirmed by experiment, No. 
8 and 16, Nori is it to be believed, that this 
notwithſtanding ee nee 
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of the growth, can irmpoveriſh the land, 
as it is well 'known, that all green ſmo- 
thering erops, to which this is ſimilar, are 
great improvers, provided they are not 
ſuffered to perfect their ſeed, which madder 
rarely does in this country. The crops 
now on the ground look, beyond all com- 
pariſon, better than thoſe which have been 
taken up; from which it is extremely evi- 
dent, that the products will be vaſtly larger, 
although the expences are encreaſed but little. 
Upon the whole, the advantages of mad- 
der are ſo great, that no perſon need to 
fear a vaſt profit, if he poſſeſſes the proper 
ſoil, and will follow the ane practice 
of this gentleman. 

Theſe experiments are not only very 
conſiderable in their extent, but the con- 
eluſions to be drawn from them are un- 
commonly important; for we not only 
find what practice is beſt, but we alſo 
diſcover why it is beſt, from the experience 
of contrary meaſures. 

I be importance of very rich a 
and the great miſchief done to the crops by 
drawing plants from them, are points that 
Have hitherto been totally unknown, but 
are here proved in the cleareſt manner. 


It thould be 2 = Me. 6 IY . 
not has conſtantly found the roots of madder 
to. bear exact proportion, to the. dank 
of the branches and leaves: eircum- 
flance, which is not allowed, to be the caſe 

| by ſome, who have written on the ſubject- 
From a converſation he has had with 
Mr. Crowe of Feverſham, he is deter- 
mined once more to try winter plants, 

as the uncertainty of the ſeaſon, when 
ſpring plants can only be put into the 


ground, renders that aer We has 
zardous, xa els at 


et ; 
— 1 2 * 


. EXPERIMENTS 1 THE 
DRILL CULTURE OF SEVE- 
RAI. CROPS. et A 


Then is at a part of 8 which | 
1 been more the ſubject of diverſity of 
opinion, than the comparative merit of the 
old and new huſbandry. Every experi- 
menter has tried the practice of drilling; 
almoſt every one has given a different idea 
of it; yet, in ſuch variety, we have not 
hitherto met with any regular ſeries of 
trials, that have indiſputably decided the 
degree of advantage to be attributed to it. 

2 The very ingenious ang accurate cultivator, 
I mn” whoſe 
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whoſe experiments I have now the ſatiſ- 
faction of laying before the Public, has 
not overlooked this part of huſbandry; but 
has formed a variety of trials, UPON A 1 
different plan from any yet known. 

Wheat, cultivated in this manner, is 
the ob) ect in general moſt attended to: it 
will , be neceſlary here to unite. it with 
beans, as ſome of the chief of Mr. Ar- 
huthnot's, experiments in drilling wheat, 
are in ſucceſſion with drilled beans. 

N Experiment, No. 28. 


| Culture, en and produce, of eight 


Sir  MEFESS, of. drilled beans, PN r 
'S 8 1767. N 5 . 7 47 
RI OE Culture. 4 


The foil of this field is a ſtrong, dark 
coloured loani, tending tö clay, on à Uay 
hottom. In 1766, it yielded wheat, the, 
ſtubble of -which was very foul with nu. 
merous weeds. It Was ploughed once in 
the ſpring, "and on that earth dibled with 
beans, part tick, and part horſe-beans : of 
the firſt 2} buſhels per acre ; of the latter 
2 buſhels: the rows equally diſtant,” 16 
inches afunder : they were hand-hoed 
ble; the pe 2 1 1 — Acre. 


- Expences | 


2 
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One eis. 7 
| Dibling, boli BE lags 7 3 ror Irie 8 — 8 8 
Two hand-hoings, 0 12 
|. 0 
| Harveſting, © TV 
Thraſhing, $4 quarters, 924g 
Carrying ditto out. © 


Andon the bes. 


Near two. guineas n acre "is. on a 
erop. that i isto be conſidered as a preparative. 
for corn, and a ſubſtitute for a fallow, is 
* conſiderable. It is a ſtrong proof, 
| 7 5 chat 


0 


* N. B. The N is nine ie gallons for this 
and all the enſuing experiments, 
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that drilled beans, even on a ſingle plough- 
ing; may be depended on for cleaning a 
foul piece of land, and, at the ſame times 

FR” very beneficial ee . 2 SOL 
 Expermment, No. 29. 
Culture expences,. and produce, „ cighe 
- * acres of drilled ate, MY OTF 
— — 1768. a, 

3 „ „ «(Culfun1® © mik 
The b bean ſtubble of the preceding expe- 
Hment was ploughed direckly after harveſt, 
throwing. down the lands. The field was 
| then croſs ploughed with little Suffolk 
ſwing ploughs. Five of them did the 
8 acres in a day; after Which it was 
ridged up again: the ridges two bout 
lands, 3 1 feet over. They were har- 
rowed once and drilled; two rows ef wheat 
on esch, at ten inches aſunder: the quan- 
tity. of ſeed three pecks per acre. After 
the drilling, the furrows were ſtruck with 
the double mould-board plough, and the 
land left well water-fürrowed. In the 
ſpring, ten ſacks an acre of malt-duſt were 
ſown on the corn; the ten- inch partition 
was once horſe-hoed with the ſhim, and 
the intervals five times with the fame in- 
* being followed each ung by the 
| double 
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double mould-board plough. The laſt 
| horſe-hoeing was after the bloſſoming of 
the corn, the | horſes being muzzled: the 
rows were once hand hoed with five-inch 
es. The nn 4 quarters * acre. 
a” F 
1768. Firſt ploughing, — L. 
Second ditto, - „ | 
Third ditto, - 
3 Harrowing, to Add a. 
i pocks of ſeed 
Drilling, Srl nne * 
Striking eee 
Water-furrowing, — * 4 


2 


- „ 


©. © 
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1 4.4 


3 „ 
o W O 


I — — 


5 Two ſacks of malt-duſt, 9 
p ate 15. 44.) oF 1 ak 


a3 erde e e I dit. o 5 * 
Once hand-hoeing, © o 4 0 
„ Neaping 29: 8. 
- This is a great price; but 
the men would not do 
it for leſs, on account of 
its beingſprawied. about. 
# a - Harveſting, 5 of 0 * 5 4 
ö W e and binding” | 
, Saf or area -£ 
% 8 © Carrying „ a - #06» 
Rent, See. . „ 1 2 
63063 5 fall.. 1 
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This crop reflects no ſlight h6nour on the 
drill culture of wheat; and much exceeds 
what is conceived-of it in nine tenths of the 
kingdom. The profit of more than 6/. per 
acre is not the only. object; the hoeings, 
amounting to thirteen operations, could not 
fail being of great ſervice to the land, both 
in ameliorating and cleaning it. The effi- 
cacy of ſuch means of cleaning can never be 
doubted: for here was a wheat ſtubble 
taken out of the hands of A wretched farmer, 
as foul as poſſible; by « one hoeing crop of. 
beans it is prepared for wheat; that wheat 
kept as clean as a garden, and yet pays 6/. 
an acre profit: In product, many broad- 
caſt crops exceed it, but then the a. is 
left in a very different ſtate. | 
Te 


2 . 
*., 
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It will not be improper to remark, that 

this mode of drilling leaves an interval of 
2 feet 8 inches wide, Which is much nar- 
rower than the ſpace recommended by Tull, 

and ſo regularly perſiſted in by M, & Char- 
eauvieux. It is evident that ſuch a ſpace is 

ſufficient for every purpoſe of keeging the 
land clean. The horſe-hoeing in the 10 
inch partition was with a ſmall ſhate in the 
* for ſuch a 3 


<<  Expariment, No. 30. 2 
cm ee, and grdc of ft ca 
a | 

e et x 07 th ene 
The wheat Abbie of the laſt experiment 
was plonghed up the beginning of Decem- 
ber; the ridges on which the wheat grew 
being reverſed : they were then drilled with 
derne, double rows on each, at 14 inches; 
rently the intervals were 2 feet 4 
inches. The ſeed, 2 buſhels an acre. 


Five acres were the mazagan fort; and 
three the tick. The culture beftowed on 
them while growing, conſiſted of two hand- 
hoeings, and fix horſe-hoeings ; three with 


the him, and as many with che double 
mould 
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Account of the Fic ioc lone 
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The difference ; in the profit, between the 
two ſorts is great, and ſhews how much, in 


| 4 many caſes, depends on chuſing the ſort of 


ſeed with judgment: Mr. "Arbuthnot has 


* tt 9 


remarked, that the great advantage of the 
mazagan bean, is its being harveſted a 
month before the 8 and ſix weeks be- 
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fore the common horſe-bean; which in 
many inſtances is a moſt valuable eircum- 
ſtance: and if a perſon chuſes to ſow tur- 
nips among his beans, to be covered by 
the laſt hoeing, this ſort, by coming off 
ſo early, muſt ſuit much the beſt. The 
meal is far whiter, and the bean fuller of. 
it this rn othet ſort, | | 
8 ' Drperiment, No. 31. * 
Cuttre, ; a ee and produce of eight ac acres 
= ALF vol 1 wheat, = Tot « 
wy ee 5 
The ſame field. The beanridges — 
a directly after harveſt, and then croſs 
ploughed; upon which earth it was ox- 
harrowed; that is, with the great harrows 
drayn by horſes. _Next it was ridged up | 
again into 3.4 feet lands, and harrowed 
with one horſe,* In October i it was drilled 
with wheat; 4 rows on each land, 8 inches 
aſunder, with 1 buſhel per acre. After 
which the furrows were ſtruek as uſual with 
a double eee wine and the 
field water-furrgwed, 
»The 14th of 3 one 1 Was 
manured with rabbit dung, at the rate of 
95 Vor, II. Ef on By 7% , Ft 18 


* This is Tow with one hae walking in the fur- 
"row; draping two ſmall harrows, each covering a land. 
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18 ſacks per acre, at 1s. 2 d. a ſack. An- 
other land with poultry dung, at the rate 


of 72 buſhels per acre, at 6d. And a third 
with wood aſhes, the ſame quantity, at 44. 
The poultry dung turned out much the beſt; 


the rabbit next ; and the aſhes lat... In 
March all the reſt of the field-was manured 


with 20 ſacks an acre: of rabbit dung. It 
was a-hand-weedes once between the. rows ; 


6 oe e . with Kernen * 
board. The product 3 quarters per acre. : 
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foul onden=no other fallow! was given to 


dean it than drilled crops that material 
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ſame time profitable. But che merit 0 of _ 
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is, 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Oats; 4. 

Clover; 5. Wheat; 6. Oats. Now it muſt 
be at once apparent to the moſt common 
apprehenſion, that this courſe cannot poſſi- 
bly equal the profit of 3J. 12.5, 24. per acres 

But without recurring to an ideal com- 
pariſon, is it not a noble anecdote in the 
hiſtory of drilling, that an annual clear profit 
of 360/. 16s. 8d. may be made from 100 
acres of ploughed land? — -by no means of 
ſuperior goodneſs. ' If ſuch à fact, deduced 
from the experience of four years, and not 
on a {mall patch of land, but over a large 
field, does not abſolutely prove the benefit 
of this mode of drilling, e _ nor 
is there a fact in all huſbandry. y. 

Reſpecting the Probability of 7 2 ius 8 
muccels in it; it is to be obſerved, that what a 
gentleman plokiably' executes in large, may 
undoubtedly be advantageouſly practiſed by 
a farmer; but if he curtails the expences, 
(which are high) or deviates from the 
directed path, it certainly is no fault of the 
huſbandry, but of the huſbandman. The 
drill plough with which theſe erops were 
_ drilled, admits of many variations, and yet 
is ſcarcely ever out of order; as any one 
may * from: the” circumtance of 1 its 
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©». * Experiment, No. "Wt 
c bur, 1 eee, produce 525 ve 


, drilled beans. 
4 R 1 | 47 8 
Culture. 
The foil. of this field 1 is the fime a as that 


* the four preceding trials. In I 766, it 
| yielded oats ; the ſtubble of which, very foul 
with twitch, Was ploughed up early in the 
ſpring of 1767. It was ſown with hemp, 
with a deſign. to clean it, by the advice of 


Dr. Selander ; 1 but it did not ſucceed ; either 
from the poverty of t the ſoil, from dry wea- 
ther, or ſome, other, circumſtances, It came 
to nothing; was therefore ploughed up in 
June, and + afterwards + croſs, ploughed. 
Next it was dragged : with. the great OX= 


drags, drawn by 6. horſes, going thrice. in a 


: place. After this it, Was plou ghed flat, | 


and cut up whole; furrow,, though the ſur- 
a of the ground was yu duſt ; this was 
EL; ang 


_ 
gs 3 
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_ owing to the exceſſive weight of the draught. 
Tr then remained in this condition till dry 
enough to be made fine by harrowing and 
rolling; ridged up, into 3 # feet lands, the 
beginning of September. After this, ſo 


much rain came that it was impoſſible to 


drill wheat as intended; it was therefore 
water-furrowed and left till the winter. 


It is here to be obſerved, that this diſap- 


pointment was very much owing to the 
dragging: the draft and the preſſure of the 
tines abſolutely ruined the feaſon ; which 


is no uncommon effect with this prepoſter- 
ous machine, ſo much exceeded in utility 


on ſtrong land by the ſpiky roller. The 
ploughing up whole furrow after this 
operation ſufficiently proves it. 


In February, 1768, the ridges were har- 


rowed and drilled with horſe-beans, double 
rows, at 14 inches on each, 1 buſhel ſeed 
ber acre. After which the water-fur- 
rows were ploughed and dug. In April 
the rows hand-hoed; and the beginning 
of May the 14 inch partition was horſe- 
| hoed with a 9 inch ſhitm, and the intervals 
with a 17 inch one: one horſe did 5 acres 
a day. The furrows were then ſtruck with 
A — mould- board plough. The begin- 
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1 ning of June Hated. again 8 after 
Which it was again horſe-hoed by ſhim and 


double mould - board. When ripe they 


were pulled by women. The product 3 
nen per acre. 13 6104-56 
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Second ditto, ,. 
Third ditto. 4 
Dragging,  . - 7 
Fourth ploughing, 
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Fifth ploug hing, 
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nere met u, Saucen rn 


Product. 
3z HEE at 287, ty 18 0 
1 Loud ſtraw, . F 
5 18 © 
PW. 
Obſervations. 


"yy Mr. Arbuthnot*s plan of culture for theſe 
fields, was to clean and bring them into 
heart by drilling: the loſs of the firſt year, 
with accumulated expences, was wholly 
owing to his adopting a. hint of an ingeni- 
ous foreigner : : the ſcheme of hemp on land 
run out of heart and full of weeds was a bad 

one: hemp ſo far deſtroys weeds as to require 
no hand-hoeing or weeding; but then i it muſt 
be ſown on land in heart, ſufficient to puſh it 
on to a vigorous luxuriant growth. Inſtead 
of hempen fallow, beans were to bave 
been drilled, Which would, as in the pre- 
ceding field, have cleaned the land, and 
paid above 405. an acre profit; ; and then 
wheat with much greater advantage. This 
loſs is therefore no effect of drilling. EY 

There is another obſervation to be made 
here that may have its uſe ; which is the 
- SE on, crop 
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drop not being the better for ſucceeding a 
ſummer fallow. Poſſibly it may be a buſhel 
or two ſuperior, but, nothing comparable to 
the expence: this. ſhould be a leſſon to all 
farmers to make their drilled beans the fal- 
* 2 never beſtow a pre ne, one. 


Beperiment, No. 3 3. 


C Culture, expencer and produce of fevers wes 
* drilled wheat, 


15 net . 

. The bean ſtubble of Experiment, No. 
32. was ploughed up directly after harveſt; 
the ridges being reverſed, and hatrowed 
once, It was then begun to be drilled; 8 
lands were done with double rows, at 14 
inc. 3 pecks ſeed ; but ſuch a deluge of rain 
then came, that dhe felt of che field was 
afterwards forced to be ſown broad - caft, 
and the ſeed covered by arching up the 
lands with a double Plough, an invention 
of Mr. Arbutbnot 8, going once in a place; 
Aa man, A boy, and two horſes, did $ acres 


a day: the quantity of ſeed uſed, x buſhel 


Per acre. ; Fd; Sacks an acre of rabbit dung 
| nr.. 
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wert ſowrn over the whole field, except the 
8 ridges. The double mould- board ptough | 
 follbwell the double plough in the — 
and ſtruck then. 
ln March the 8 ridges em des at 
the rate of 15 ſacks an acre of rabbit dung. 
In April they were hand- Hded, and the 
intervals horſe-hoed with ſhim and double 
mould- board plough. In May all theſe 
operations were repeated ; and the two laſt 
once more in June. The broad=caft was 
hand-weeded once, Product per acre, of 
the broad-caſt, 18 buſhels ; of the drilled, 
17 1 buſhels, A load and half of ſtraw to 
the firſt; and a load to the ſecond. | 


Keen U the broad. gf fer acre, 
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Superiority, of the former, i 0 15 


o | Obfervations. 
The 1 of. this account is not a clear 
ſuperiority to that amount, becauſe the 
land in one caſe muſt certainly be left in 
better order than 1 in the other—probably to 
e ae; the 
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the amount of this balance. As to pro- 
ducts, the drill has the advantage, far. the 


| ſving in feed exceeds the ſuperiority of 


Product by one peck ; this may youu 
| 9 equality. ED Peet 


eim, No. 3 . 
eure. ener. and produce of Leue ane | 


_ of drilled beans. 
D456 5 N 1 1770. 
In Obe the Son Bubble 3 Was * 


down and water-furrowed. In November 


5 acres were dulled with mazagan 'beans, 
3 buſhels per acre, in double rows, at 14 


inches; and again water-furrowed. In 
bh Pebruary the remaining two actes were 
dibbled in the ſame manner with the ſame 
bean, They were hand-hoed once in April; 
and . horſe-hoed with ſhim and double 
mould-board; The crop found on 4. trial 
of thraſhing to be 3 f quarters per are on 
an average of the whole: but the February 
ſeaſon not * to November 1 0 4 . 
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6 Brought over, 
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wh 


wh ; = Dee 
The regiſter of this ſeven acred field 
| bug four years, has not, on the whole, 
turned out near fo adyantageous as the pre- 
_ ceding field of 8 acres. This will appear 
from throwing the whole into one view, as 1 
before practiſed with the field above- men- 
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hundred makes. If two profitable crops 
be ſubſtituted in the room of the unprofitable 

one of the two firſt years, which would 
have been the caſe, had not the hemp 
been ſown, the account would, on ſg 
n have n _ ee . l 


Z 


5+ 6 „ 


30, 31, 32, 33 and 34. 


2 Mt. ednet threw "theſe two ales 
into the alternate huſbandry of beans and 
wheat, to diſcover if the land could pro- 
ſttably be kept clean without a fallow: the 
affirmative is proved very ſtrongly in: theſe 
trials; for the fields are both much cleaner 
than any farmer's ſtubbles in the country, 
and the bean one again ready for wheat, 
if it was thought proper to ſow. that grain; 
but having conducted the trial through ; 
a courſe of four years, the conclu- 
ſions are as clear, as if it was extended 
to fourteen: for the diſadvantages, 
which have occurred in the laſt regiſtered 
field, are greater, in all probability, than 
would happen in any ſucceeding four. 
That land may be kept clean, there- —ä 
fore, by the | courſe of beaus and wheat 
Vol. IL FA 8-4 alternately, 
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alternately, beck being drilled; and the 
profit ariſing conſiderable, 0 * a 
moment be doubted. | Tos rt | 
But, at the ſame time that this: r 
man is well convinced ef the faft, yet he 
is of opinion, that it would de more pro- 
fitable to crop” ſuch land in a different 
manner. He purpoſes throwing one of 
tbeſe fields into the following round: 
1. Cabbages. 2. Windſor beans, 3. Oats. 
14 Clover. F. Wheat. Which he appre- 
denda will turn out more advant. 
and in this he is certainly right.; for-the 
quantity of manure ariſing from the cattle; 
which are maintained by the eabbages and 
the clover, will enrich the land to a very 
great degree; and in che conduct of fuck 
2 courſe, if all the dung ariſing from the 
field was duly. returned to it, the exact 
advantage of neee 
eee e 1907 ene 
- Experiment, No. 35. —"_— 


Cure ky 19 and produce, of plots | 
>. de: "ql 8 5 


8 his en er es Gels i „ be ham, bet 
not light ena RY ON 
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In 1767 it yielded peaſe, the ſtubble of 
which was ploughed up in September, and 
then thrown on to lands 3 f feet wide: 
harrowed in 3 quarters per acre of ſheep 
trotters, and drilled each land with double 
rows. of wheat, at 14 inches, uſing one 
buſhel per acre of ſeed... The rows were 
oncehandzhoed, and twice horſe-hoed with 
ſhim and double mould-board plough : the 
and r* per acre. : 
ond EG, fs, 

Firſt: plougtiing, it; det: 112.15 
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N 0. 35. The product 3 quarters Per Acre. 
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Experiment, No. 37. 
Culture, expences, and produce, of ove 
| » Acres and three roods of drilled wheat. 
| BY „ | 
1 Culture. 

The foil of this field is a firong 8 
on a. brick earth. In 1768, it yielded 
tares, the ſtubble of which was ploughed 
up in September, twelve inches deep. In 
May, 1769, it was hunted, and ſoon after 
croſs-ploughed, and rolled with ſpiky 
roller. Ridged up half the field in Au- 
guß, in 3 f feet lands, and harrowed the 
other half with ox-harrows twice. Drilled. 
the ridged half with a buſhel an acre of 
| wheat, 4 rows on each land ; and, as ſoon. 
as it Wag finiſhed, the furrows were ſtruck 
with the double mould-board plough. The 
other half was ſown broad-caſt, 2 buſhels 
per acre, and ploughed in, after which the 
whole was water-furrowed. 

In February, 16 ſacks an acre of rabbit 
dung ſpread over the whole. The drilled 
half was once hand-hoed, and 'the broad- 
caſt hand-weeded. The products — the 
drilled, three quarters, ſeven buſhels, one 
peck and Z per acre; and the broad=caſt 4 
quarters. e 
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ö The equality of the two mts is here 

very remarkable ; but the ſuperiority 1 may, 
be fairly, according to this account, given 
the drill, on account not only of the 35. 
but alſo the ſuperior tillage the land receives 
in it. A hand-hoeing 1s far more bee 
ficial than a IO 


Obſervation on the ä rope 7 A 

5 drilled beat. | 

| Theſe experiments in drilled. — 

i include ſeveral ſeaſons, various ſoils, and 

0 ome difference i in the methods of culture: 3 

hence they cannot fail diſcovering nearly : 

the merit of this huſbandry for wheat. I 

ſhall throw the trials into one view, that 
a clearer idea may be formed of the reſult, 
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* theſe expences, which al 
tend much to enriching the land for fol- 
lowing crops, yet is the nèat profit fo great 
2 34. 120. 104, per acre ; which certainly 
pPtoves, in the cleareſt manner, that the 
methods of drilling here purſued are truly 
advantageous, and may be practiſed with 
as great a certainty of profit, as any part 
of the old huſbandry... It has been com- 
mon with many perſons to declare againſt 
drilling from experience; but ſuch, it is 
pteſumed, have practiſed Mr. Tull's me- 
thod of wide intervals, for drilling tbe 
ſathe land every year with: wheat. Mr. 
Arburbint's plan has been totally different 
he has ſet his ros ſo cloſe together, in 
ſeveral of his trials, chat the field 3 
reſembles a broad caſt one. The utility of 
drilling tics, firſt, in his being able, "with | 
one man, two horſes; and a boy, to put in 
five or ſix acres in u day; whereas, in the 
cominon method of ſowing under furrow 
on a fallow, one plough can finiſh but one 
acre After the ſeedſman. Secondly; it con- 
ſiiſts in the eaſy admiſſion of a hand- hoe 
between the rows, and the horſe-hoes in 
the intervals; both which operations muſt 
| de performed while the corn is young, | 
and 
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and are done with much greater eaſe and 
ps. e than is poſſible with broad» 

caſt erops; though many farniers, in fatne 
parts of "England, find it highly advan_ 
tageous ito: hand<hoe- all their wheat; 
The great ſucceſs of this method is the beſt 
proof of its propriety; for drilling, that 
will pay ſo conſiderable à profit on the 
ayerage of the above trials, ought to be 
degree of benefit, which, in a long courſe, 
would reſult from keeping the land always 
tlean while under wheat, cannot he accu- 
rately calculated : every crop would poſ- 
ſeſs a' ſhare of it, and, beyond all doubt, 
3 e 2 
ber: eee theſe "trials or | 
appear, nd perſon mould think of prac- 
tiſing the drill culture of wheat, unleſs he 
abſolutely. determines to keep the land as 
elean as a garden: the ſucceſs depends on 
keeping this - reſolution, . Under a more 
imperfect ſyſtem, drilling would n 
turn out worſe than the common mode. 
He further remarks, that theſe trials 
have been manured for often, hut mode. 


: 2 A condudt, which he finds much 


More 
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more beneficial - than : laying on a large 
quantity once in four or five years. 
Theſe trials are, upon the whole, deci- 
b fed in favour of the mode of drilling here 
- purſued, and will, for the future, pre- 
vent thoſe general expreſſions of ' praiſe or 
condemnation, - which we have fo long 
heard in every thing that concerns the new 
. 5 | 


"BEANS. 


Beſides" W trials already cinen on 
drilled beans among the preceding crops of 
heat, Mr. Arbuthnot has forr ned _ 


ig 


others much An attention. W 
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Experiment, No: 38. - „ 
Cult ur e 15 © expens es, and e, of fo 


acres 85 drilled beans. . 
2 "4 237 Cult: 1 2-8 * Fe: . 


The foil, a 8 loam, on a _ 8 
tom, not manured for many years. In 
1766, it yielded oats, the ſtubble of which 
was ploughed twelve inches deep in De- 
cember, and ſo left till April, when it was 
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harrowed thrice, and drilled with tick 


beans, two buſhels per acre, in double rows; 


at fourteen inches, with twenty- inch inter- 


vals. : The end of May they were hand- 


hoed, and horſe-hoed with ſhim and 
double mould-board plou gh. In June, all 
theſe operations were repeated. After the 
bloſſoming, t he ſhoots above the flowers 
were cut off with a peaſe hook, at the 
length of about twelve inches: this was 
done to forward the ripening. The 3 
three quarters * acre. 
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half pl a. acre of horſe-beans, in double 
rows, at fourteen inches, with twe 
cight inch intervals. They were hand- 
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double mould-board once. : The 8 
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5 21 Espeniments, No- 40. x | 
alu, expences, and produce, 25 5 7 
0 acres of drilled (beans; 7 
* 1 76 9. e001 __ Ix 2 0 a 
N | Culture. TR 

"The gre acres; of xperim 

were this year again drilled with beans: 1 
tze wheat ſtubble that intervened. ploughed 

at Michaelmas, and again in January. 
February harrowed it, and drilled with; two 
buſhels-per acre of tick beans, in double 
rows of fourteen inches, With intervals of 
two feet. In April, ſhimmed the rows, 
and then harrowed the land acroſs. In 
| May, hand-hoed the rows, and chen horſe- 
: hoed with ſhim and double mould board 
8 The crop three quarters per acre. 
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Culture, expencrr, and produce. ren acres 
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004 99 
| 3 8 3 0 
- The foil a ftrong yellow loam, on 8 
5 * bottom; yielded wheat in 1769. 
The flubble was ploughed in November ; 
and in F ebruary drilled with mazagan 
beans in double rows, 14 inches, with 
intervals of 2 feet 4 inches; 3 buſhels 
of ſeed per acre. In May they were horſe- 
| hoed with ſhim and double mould-board 
Plough; and in June ne Pro- 
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cu expener and produce 955 waſte acres 
's 1 of drifled begins, - 
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> 2 | 1770. 

5 8 Culture. 252025022 .- 
Fhe--ſoil a very ſtiff yellow clay; erop- 

ped with wheat in 1769; the Nubble 5 
ploughed at Chriſimas and harrowed. In 
Bba February 
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February it was ſet with mazagan beans 
3 + buſhels per acre. - It was hand-hoed 
once, and horſe-hoed with ſhim and dou- 
ble mould- board once. | Produce, , _ _ 
ters f. acre... - car bdebrich? 
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Experiment, No. 44. 171 #14 


Culture, erpences, and produce of 2 acres 
XS N drilled beans. 
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The ſoil a good ſandy loam on PA : 
cropped” with wheat in 1769; the ſhibble | 
trench ploughed with. Ducketis plough, 10 
| inches deep, in October. In November it 
Was harrowed, and drilled with mazagan 
beans in double rows, 1 4 inches aſunder, 
with; 18:inch intervals: 4 buſhels of ſeed. 
In April they were hand-hoed, and then 
ſhimmed; and the beginning of June 
Eand-ised and ſhiramed: A Price, 
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Th clear profit of al 104. an dts 


on ſuch a variety of erops, moſt of which 
are mere fallows for wheat, is much more 


conliderable- than attends the bean culture 


chroughout nine tenths of the, kingdom. 
bis great ſuperiority is owing o the un- 


common attention to keeping them perfectly 
dean by hand and horfe-hoeing; drilling 
wes a fair opportunity: For exerting culture 

K this ſort; and it, is evident from the 


crops, how much benefit they reap by this 


conduct. Common farmers do not make | 
near ſuch a profit by Wheat. What 
therefore can thoſe counties. ſay to this, 
who continue in the abſurd | courſe . "ob 
.” Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Beans? Let 
wech peruſe thtſe experiments wich candor: 


Let them try the reſult: It is impoſſible but 
they muſt n the infinite ſuperi⸗ 
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ble of which was ploughed 12 inches deep 
in December, In April ox-harfowe | 
eroſs ploughed, and then harcowell kiss 
more; after which it was ridged up in 3 f 
feet u; and being harrowed once were 
drilled i in Joatle rows, at 14 inches; the 
interval. 2 feet 4 inches, with 1 4 .buſhel 
per dere of dwarf marrowfat pe 5 cal.” In 
May they were hand-hoed, and horſe-lived 
with ſhim and double mould- board plough. 
In June gheſe three operations a 
A buſhels per Acre, 9 
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four Ploughings and two ox-harrowings ; 
being left on the 4 foot ridge by the laſt earth 
: in autumn. It would not have been ſum- 
mer fallowed, but was defigned for maddery 
only. the plants fell ſhort. In April | he 
ridges were reverſed by a ploughing, 10 
inches s deep. It was then harrowed; and 
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about the end of May drilled with 2 buſhels 
an acre of blue union peaſe, in double rows» 
of 14 inches, and feet 10 inch intervals. 
They were once hand- hoed, and horſe-hoed 
with ſhim and double mould-board once, 


They were fold green in September. The 
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ment, Nb. 17. 
elke, N pentes, and produce 2 ke acres 
Reed n be © | 1 70 

YO WTO S492) OS. bn: 11 4 TY 
Y ako, 4 ſandy loam,” was N with 

- oats in 1767 the ſtubble of which was 
ploughed up in Tanuary. Croſs ploughed 
Lind: A of. April, and harrowed 

Manured it With 10 loads. an acre 

of London dung, which were ploughed i in 
and the land harrowed. It was then landed 
up on to 3 E feet ridges, harrowed, and 


drilled with dwarf marrowfat peaſe, * Ws 


| buſhel an acre, m double rovys, at 14 inches, 
= with intervals of 2 feet 4 inches, They 
=_ were once hand-hoed, and horſe-hoed 
1 twice with ſbim, and once with, the double 
| mould-baard plough. The crop was ſold on 
the hand for pods,” at 3. an bag but ex- 
Oey hes pen apex] 5 
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General obſervations. 


. FF 14 = 


ni 5 13 of drilling peaſe has, 8 5 
5 very bad i in theſe trials, and | yet. the atten- 
tion given the crops was by no means de- 
ficient. The moſt proper fields in the farm 
Were choſen, and no omiſſions were made 
in the cleaning them while growing. The 
event, does not condemn. the drill a of - 


_ this vegetable, becauſe the trials are not 
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It . debe to aſſ ert, i 


the above experiments, that theſe peafe 


cannot be proſitably cultivated: at the ſame 


time it ſhould be remarked, that the great 


advantages to be expected depend on acci- 
dental circumſtances, particularly on the 


price being high at market. But even in 


that caſe, the gentleman, ho catinot | 
attend the ſale, muſt not expect the profir 
of gardeners. This laſt circumſtance, at- 
tended with the uncertainties of the crop, 

has made Mr. Arbuthnot determine to leave b 


it out of his courſe, and ſubſtitute. beans, A 


which he can conſume himſelf, or avays ; 


Hil ee marker for. * e 


"He entertains no doubts concerning "the 1 
5 „ | Prapricty - 
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| propriety- of drilling peaſe from the pre- 
ö ceding ill ſucceſs; on the f eontrary, in 5 
caſe he eultivates them in future, he is 

fully determined never to ſow them 
in any other manner; not only from 
5 the conviction of his reaſon, but alſo from 
various obſervations. He recommends for 
ſmall peaſe, double rows, at 14 inches, 
with 2 feet intervals; the two rows ſhould, 
while young, be thrown ſo much together 
by the double mould-board plough, as to 
ſeem to form but one row: but great care 
- muſt be taken to do it early enough to 
avoid breaking the haulm. The weeds 
had better get up, chan wats vine be 25 
1 wiken ae growth. 45 * 
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The pea ſtubble of ii No. 47 
was ploughed up immediately after gather 
ing: the whole was then dunged again 
with 10 loads an acre from the farm yard; 
Which was then turned in by another 


5 | ploughing, 


4 Plonshng⸗ throwing it on to. 4 niente; 
after harrowing they were part drilled ; one 
© cre with common turnips, broad · caſtꝭ and 
3 aeres drilled with Reæynold's turnip; dou- 
ble rows, at 14 inches, with 2 feet 4 inch 
interval; both the beginning of Auguſt. 
They were once hang-hoed, but horſe- 
hoeing was preyented hx wet. 
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lambs, and were Worth 34. Te others 


mers kechoff in April the 3 acres kept 140 
ewes and 140 lambs..a;fortnight;-worth 
3d. a couple per week, They eat them 


greedily; vhen pared down to the ground N 


they . were taken up; with turnip hooks, 
and the ſheep eat them clean. The weight 


of the plants did not exceed 2 of a hb. tops 
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This experiment is not SY as a 3 
compariſon between the two plants, be- 


cauſe Auguſt is too late for either,” and 


particularly ſo for the cabbage turnip, 
which is directed to be ſowyn in March, 
and planted i in June; 3 it had not therefore 
a fair trial; but it is of no light: -Gonſe< 
quence to know that the common turnip 
will yield fo large a produce as 34. an acre 
from ſo late a ſowing; and at the. lame 
time that the other plant will then pro- 
duce but a trifling crop: this is evidently 
proved: a crop of turnips of 34. 


8 of the ſame Years” is ighty — 


Buperinient, "Ko. 8 
Culture, expences, and produc, . bu. 
acres "of drilled turhipr. : £ 3 
| a 5 1768. ö 8 Hin; 


. thts ce 2 er I trace rl 


4 Culture. 1 
8 9 Acres. of ſtrong loam on a brick 
earth, yielded drilled. peaſe in 1767; the 
ſtubble ploughed in Q#ober, ad pl 
Water-furrowed. In April it was ſtirred 
again and eee After this, it Was 
1 5 left 
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= till June, when it received another 
ploughing and harrowin g: the goth, 
drilled it in double rows, at fourteen 
inches, with two. feet ten, inch jntervals, 
As ſoon as the plants came up, fix Tacks 
per acre of wood aſhes were ſown aver 
them, not only as a manure, but to pre- 
ſerve them from the fly. They were hand- 
hoed twice, and horſe-hoed with ſhim 
and double mould- board plough as often. 
The conſumption of the crop was as fol- 
lows: an high head-land on one ſide the 
held was ploughed twelye inches deep, and 
the ſheep folded on it, after being well 
littered with firaw : the turnips were then 
given in cribs: the two acres kept 164 
ſheep and lambs fix weeks and two days; 
they were turned out of the pen at noon: 
| th "_— of {ay keeping 2 © a . 
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bo Rr No. go. IIA“ me 
Culture, expences, and produce, of three 
4 TT SD Bol Bob acres of e . ED. 
This piece yielded turnips i in * 95 and 
bas deſigned for madder ; but plants were 
wanting: trench · plou chad } it in Fune, and 
hacks the * of Ju part in rows, 
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equally diſtant, . three * with rows of 
lucerne between. They were twice hand- 
hoed, and ſhimmed three times: the lu- 
cerne was deſtroyed by the fly, before 
they began the turnips, the latter being 
ſaved by burning weeds... The rows, at 
18 inches, were attacked by a grey | grub"; 
foot was ſown to kill them; but had no 
effect. Part of this piece is a gravelly 
foil; and it is remarkable, that the grub 
eat bal thoſe parts; this was probably 
owing to the more luxuriant growth of the 
reſt of the field. The eighteen- inch rows 
were only hand- hoed, as theſe intervals 
would not admit the horſe-hoe, without 


danger of burying the plants. 
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N. B. The b 5 the Bt Wh rowe 
was not near ſo good as what had been 


drawn for the ſheep. before this Al. 


ment was . made, 5 24 
e  Experimont, No: 31. * bs 
Culture, expences, ant produce, uo one 

e "000E" We" :d/iHled pe. 
17% 


5 Culture. nn 
. Hoi of this acre is a 6K "deep 


black mould : : it was ſummer fallowed 1 in 
1769. when it received two earths: In 


4s 1 it was plougheg dgain, 1 90 wel har- 


wich nine T5 an acre of freſh yard - Ka 


which Was | 0 in, and the land 


a | | again 
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again 1 It was chen drilled with 
turnips, in rows equally diſtant, two feet 
aſunder, and twice hand-hoed. Theſe are 
do be tranſplanted, to ſtand for ſeed: they 
are to be planted in equidiſtant rows, 
three feet and an half aſunder, and are to 
| —— — in the rows. 


* Expences. | 
1769. Two' enn | 
1770. Third earth, 
Abe Res Harrowing, = © 
enen t earth, . 

$71 8 {+ 7 Hattowring, 15 10 Nl 
TON — en 
HY 4 Hatrowing, * W 95 
Am BY nn 1 
11: at Seed. boats 
© Twite hand-hocing, 
. Rent, _ — 


» 0 OOO Oo O 0 
o W =S 


1 
N 
k 


VB 
| { = » | = . "1 8 } 5 5 0 
T0100 GOGO GO O Noe 00 


1 


Shs a 1 
— LE” $* SY = 5 K 


0 


te wo = eee 1 

The experiment, No. 50, ſhews the 
great. advantage of horſe-hoeing turnips, 
- which could not be performed i in the eigh- 


AA” 1 c 4 teen-inch 
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One ſquare perch, the beſt thateoultl At Lt: 
de found among the eighrean- ©: 
inch tows, was ane ah hee 
_ weighed, 8 — n 

One ſquare _— of bester rows 

4 en ey” ig Brune N 


Superiority nn ik = 2. 


N. B. The perch. is the * - uh 
was not near ſo good as what had been 
; drawn for the Hep before this, experi 
wat was made. 1 A: 

| Experiment, No: . LA? 
ee, erpences, and Na of ene 
vere id aeg 10” eee 
17% . 
Cultur. 
. foil of this acre is 4 Aa 0 
black mould : it was ſummer fallowed i in 
1760. when it receiyed two earths. In 
May it was ploughed gain, and wal har- 
rowed ; in June another earth was given, 
and freſh harrowing, It was then manured | 
with nine loads an acre of freſh yard dung, 
which” Was.  Ploughed i, and bY land 
* again 


44 7 4 
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again 8 It was then drilled with 
turnips, in rows equally diſtant, two feet 
aſunder, and twice hand-hoed. Theſe are 
to be tranſplanted, to ſtand for ſeed: they 
are to be planted in equidiſtant rows, 
three feet and an half aſunder, and are to 
be at two __ — in 3 rows. 


Expences. 


4 2769. TWO v egg ot 


2 Third cart, - 5 


* I 
$ * 


"The « 4 


VAC 
* 


 Harrowing, * 4G 
Fourth earth, . ©- 


| 1 2 


nene bei e 


meren 2 


| Seed, 1 


Twice —— 
Rent, c. | 5 a 


, ee. 
ee eee, 
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No. 50, ſhews the 


| great advantage of horſe-hoeing turnips, 
which could not be performed in the eigh- 
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1 , 4 : 
R 


teen- inch rows without danger of burying 
the plants; but Mr. Arhuthnot is of opi- 


nion, that two- feet rows will admit of ſuf- 


ficient culture with the | horſe-hoe, and 
produce a larger eee in rows at n 
feet diſtane. | 
WE PREVENTING. THE FLY. _ = 
Mr. Arbuthnot has tried various receipts . 
to deſtroy the turnip, fly; but none of them 
have anſwered, except the following. 6+ 8 
He collects all forts of green weeds 


| * hedges, _hedge-rows,.- c. mixes 


them with ſtraw, and lays them on hes 
on the windward, ſide. of the field : they 
are then ſet on fire, Jo that the wind may 
blow. the ſmoak oyer the whole field. But 


it ſhould be abſerved, that the weeds muſt 


not be withered too much, as it is the 


ſmothering of the flame that produces the 


ſmoak, which is expected to have the de- 


ſired effect. This drives away the fly at 


once, and faves the crop he this = 


preſerved. ten /acres, on which the fly had 
begun, by. purſuing this method: _” 8 
were ſafe in three or four days. — 4 
hint he received from Mr, e 

Glencon, in 9 


| CAB- 


Bard CAB BAGEsS. 7 
2: Esperiment, No. 52. N 
| Cure, — and produce, of four 
„ "acres o — 
8 | 3 g 
The (vil a ſandy loam, on brick nid 
10 1768 it yielded barley, the ſtubble f 
which was ploughed up the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 14 inches deep, with the great 
wheel plough, and twice harrowed. It 
was then planted with various ſorts of 
gardeners cabbages ; the rows equally dis 
ſtant; at 18 inches and two feet, and the 
plants one foot aſunder in the rows: they 
were once hand- hoed: three acres were 


fed off with ewes and lambs: they main? 


tained 270 ewes, and 70 lambs, a fort- 
night, in April” and "May, at 3d. a week, 
N. B. A very mild winter from Michaelmas 
to Chriftmas, The other acre was fold to 
Covent- -Gaidenby the bunch; from fix to 
twelve ir a bunch, at 3 4. At two feet 
by one, there” are 21780 plants on an 
acre, which, at den for To come o 
5 4664. Tf: b "3h 2 5 a 


; — 4 
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| Ploughing, 12 


aaa _ 


Keeying 3 35 ſheep, at 34 0 N be 


in — — . 


plant. They have been twice hand- hoed. 


mould-board plough, 


Harrowing, 
— A 201 
Seed, and ſced-bed, Bec el Hg 5 


2 4 = * I, 
1 1 Za r 
1 Su „ 12 


- 
* * 
So a _ . 3 F "4 f 25 5 % * FR 
s 41 onal, „ Lev 2 3 N 
«: 4 

1 * | ö * 

Sy 1 F | 1 e r 0 
Ca ” r $4 & n 5 5 * a 
Dee 1 5 
* 


BL. 2 bg or "per zere, 2 8 6 


* 


Fun f No. 3 , e 
0 95 ures ae, and produce 72 4 27 
of cabbages. > TIE 17 27 


: 4 
A . 4 E 5 * 
* 1 I 70 ; 
5 — "4 * * r 5 A*. 7 * \ . #; = 4%, wn 
5 4 — * * 'S * 1 : > &-'Y 5 - * * 7 Py i 4 4 


. 
« * - * 
VS: . a on » * 7 1 E . Culture. ; + ©.» "*.. * 


1 2 2 


acre of yard dung; in October, ridged into 
four feet lands ; harrowed the beginning 
of May, and the 8th planted, two rows, 


equally diſtant, one foot from plant to 


once with ſhim, and once with the double 
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: a 1 | Expences. 1921 5 
3 Three bing, 54 Gs 85 5 6 
_—_ Manyings ory 'y Pio 3 12 8 

; Ar = 


4 
8 
0 
* 
2 
2 
oe 


* 


„e No. 34. 
Calure and expences , ef. 4 rood . V. 
„„ 3 | 

; * Culawe; A 
The proportion and ede ef this 
hood the ſame as the preceding, only it was 
dtilled when the tidges of the other were 
Planted ; the great Scotch! cabbage feed, 
double rows on” each ridge. Some rows 
planted; Other lands were at the ſlime 
time drilled with; a | cabbage. from North- 
ek A drr ha ſort, * and of 
a pale 


1 7 
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| a pale green. May 297 en but 
did not ſet them out. Faure 6, the plants 
were pricked out from the drills, leaving 
the remainder two feet apart: then all were 
hand hoed. June 28, the drilled beds 
were horſe-hoed, and the furrows ſtruck 
with double mould-board- plough, Juh 
156, the plants that were prieked ou t 5 
tranſplanted for good. Auguſt 2, 

tranſplanted were hand and 8 
and the drills the ſame. The 24th, both 
were harſe-hoed, and earthed up, with 
double mould- board Plough, November 
5, the beſt Scotch was 888 out of the 


drilled: he weighed, 20 40. 
A Northampton ditto, _ = "TI. 

A Scotch reunſplanted, 3 | 105 
4 be ente ne ditto N 


The drilled being in e et many 
were ſtolen they were therefore obliged 

to be conſumed : it could not therefore be 
known how- Loy btn word the 
mann . AS WE. 

The Northampton. ſort h I bor 
Ended, a OI e will not Laſt 


: Espen 
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4, 5a, . ; 4 
7 7 5 8 4 of 4 772 99 * Enxpencer. YY * — P * 4% * — * 
9 1 7 ory © a ** 2 . 
769. Three + ploaghing, . 3” 12 50 

< 1 * 5 1 7 - N J . 

. 422 . 11 \ 10 bh * 3 * f 5 , 2 


5 0 1 1 "3 
18 7 = 


Experiment, Net 3 
0 ue. _ ExPEences | of 2 roads. of. 
6. 2 . cabbages.. 6 Lt] 
1770. \ 

5. Cult" © 

The land a rich turnip foil. - Pu 1769, 
it yielded madder, which was taken up 
in the ſpring - of 17750, ploughed in April, 
and harrowed; then drew futrows four 
feet aſunder, in which madder was planted, 
on a drefling of rabbit dung, 60 facks per 
acre, The beginning of June it was taken 
| 1 . the plants being wanted for an- 
other ä che 16th W Jah, Scotch and 
| Nortb- 


A 


i= 


| Northamptonſhire cahhage-plants were ſet in 
the furrows after being new drawn; the 


Shim khrice, 


Two n r 
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rows four feet by two fran plane 0 plat 
they have been horſes 


rice, end with en boend 


Fice, heſides two hand-heings: the laſt 
was for drawing in the earth, after the 
Guide I mrs tho Plants. 
12 1 Cs tal 

Firſt e — n 9 7 0 
Harrowing, e 2 2 | 
Manuring, 5: not ig 
Drawing furrows, = 
Planting, © = 93 * . 0 


Double mould-board voice 


17 &c. | — | 0 3 F 

"Tonk, 5 1 * 1 
7 bt 073 hs #4 &; 
* e No. 56. . 


N TY —— OS. 


* Culture, and dts of ane 4 e & 
2 14 4 * Lale 259! 
| dd gaeib £ 0 
r 

The Ta. 2 _—_ black rn fallowed 
in e being Ploughed fe times; age 


3 > 


23 2 A x ; * * 
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in April, 1770, when it was alſo oxð- 
harrowed four. times in a place; ſtirred 
again in May, and again harrowed; an- 
other ploughing. in June, and two har- 
rowings; manured with nine loads an acre 
of yard dung; ploughed it in, and har- 
rowed again 3. ſtruek the furrows, and 
planted with) cabhages three feef8y,, two. 
| They: have. dn twice e 60 
* bie va wey - < I 10 2 
e Sixth ditt % 6 
Harro wing 8 4 

i e 2 PE a 6 
?; HFarrowing. r 4107 a £71 
- Eighth, earth, | 5 

' Harrowing, -- a i; 
Manuring, 1 
Ninth earth, 8 2 4 

8 Harrowing, — Eel 
Striking furrows, 1 
Planting, 25 3 8 
Hand- -hocing, . CI. 
WE DOT. 
„ 
. 8 1 Total, | | 3 4218.8 5 7 


N = © "eb "> 0 ©\ 0 8: D +Y 


trot 
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Third ploughing, een, 
Drilling, | ES F 0 
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A "BARLEY. 
e 1 No. 57. 


cus expenres, and produce pe flu acres 


"nd a half US "Ne fur oh 

er —_ "tt 
The fit or this field is a very hs 

clayey : it was cropped with wheat 


in 1766, the ſtubble of which was ploughed | 


up at Michaelmas. In April it was lit 


down and harrowed, after which it was 


landed up in four-feet ridges, and drilled, 


double rows, at fourteen inches, on each 


ridge; one buſhel and a half of ſeed per 


acre. It was twice horſe-hoed with ſhim, 
and thrice with the double mould-board 


plough. The product two mer and a 


* : 


8 E. 8 
Second ditto, . 


$ 0 © 4 * * - 
7 I 5 . ©.- 

4 5 "> 
x \ : * 
* ** 

a * 
n 
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Brought over, 
Shim twice, 
Double mould board thrice, 
Reaping, 8 E 
Harveſting z 
Thraſhing, 83 
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* 
by 
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J 2 
Carrying out, 2 


1 
oe O 


4 
= l * 
bs 


N rs, 
| Two quarters and a e at 26 5. 3 


3 130 
e one e bad, An o 16 © 
OR Think Lid mn ih 
F ice wh eee a B 
8, „ 2* * onlipay 
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Kepa e No. FI 288 
Cuture, expencet, and product of two acres. 
8 t 
„ Culture. EY 
The foil. a ſtrong loam ; yielded oats in 
17663 the ſtubble ploughed in lands in 
autumn; in the ſpring the lands were 
reverſed, and. one acre _ nad 
» Vat, - 4a /D 4 ros, 
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rows, on three feet ridges, uſing one 
buſhel of ſeed ; ; the other acre was ſown 
broad-caſt, three buſhels per acre; the 
drilled was once hand- hoed, once weeded, 
and horſe-hoed twice, with ſhim, and as 
often with dauble mould-board. Product 
of the broad · caſt twelve buſhels; of a. 
Grilled, ten. : 
1 of the . 

1 Expences. 5 
Firſt 8 2 | 
N ERTOWIOG f 1 
Second earth, : 
Sz, „ 4 
ET =... > 
Mowing, 55 
Harveſting 
Thraſhing, 6 8 Og 
carrying * 7 


O © 
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1 
1 
121 
175 
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o 00000 


111 
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3 
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olooweooow cd 0 


Total, 

To Produce. 
Twelve buſhels, at 30 7. 

! one „ OL Th 
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furrowing, 
Drilling, | 


Reaping, 
Harveſting, 
Thraſhing, 
Carrying out, 


| Total, 


| 10 Buſhels, . 


Erpences, | 
Produce, _ 


Loſs 


Rent, — 


Straw 2 load, 


Total, | 


it 
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Produce. 
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Profit by broad caſt, 
n „ | 
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| Account of the - drilled. 


_ Expences. 
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- Obſervations, 
This i is a e fair compariſon of the two 
methods in the culture of barley, and the 


reſult clearly decifive in favour of the broad- 
caſt; but the extreme poverty of the pro- 
duce not exceeding 12 buſhels an acre, 
which for barley is a paltry crop, ſhews 
that drilling at theſe diſtances will by no 


means anſwer. Inſtead of I2, the com- 


mon huſbandry ought to have yielded- three 


times 12 buſhels. If barley is drilled, it 
certainly muſt be in very cloſe rows, or it 
cannot anſwer. This crop was 1n the pro- 
portion of ſingle rows at 18 inches, a 
width perhaps fufficient for beans. The 


profit of No. 58, at a wider diſtance, is 


| ſomewhat an exception to this remark; 


but 145. an acre bears no proportion to the 


advantage of a, good broad-caſt crop. 


Experiment, No. 60. en 


| Culture, -expences and produce, of foe acres 


off dried barley. 


8 2 
3 5 | "Can 
8 | 


- The foil a ſtrong loam on clay ; ſum- 


mer fallowed in 1766, receiving five 
ploughings. In April, 1707, ſtirred again, 
8. and after twice mins, drilled with 


* 1 * 


4 
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| barley, double rows, at 14 inches, on | 
52 feet lands, uſing one buſhel of ſeed per 
acre. It was once hand-hoed, once weeded, 
and horſe-hoed with ſhim and double 
mould-board four times; Ra two on” 


ters an acre.” _ 
| Expences. 


2 1966, Live, carths, 8 
1767. Sixth, - A 
| Harrowing, a.” 
Drilling = 
J om 
Water-furrowing, 
 Hiand-hoeing, = 
Weeding _ 
Shim four times, = 
Double mould-board ditto, o 
50 5 Reaping, = = 
| Harveſting, — 
Thraſhing, - 


he 
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hy 
Sg 


* 5 


der⸗ 


+> | N 4 %w W ap Þ a * 80 6 = 


; Carrying out, DOT 
_ N — 
Total, = 
| Produce: 
2 Quarters, aeg, „„ 1 2 0: : 
Straw 3 _ of a load, 12 
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Expences, | — +/ ES . 6 4 4 
Poodiiees: 3+ at 316 o 
 Obfervidtions. 


Every perſon muſt be ſenſible, that ſuch 
excellent tillage as this field received, 


would, in the broad-caſt method, have 
yielded a very conſiderable crop of barley; 


but all thefe advantages are unable to do 
it. with drilling at wide intervals. It is 
ſufficiently evideiit, that this mode of cul- 
ture 1s improper fot barley, unleſs the 
rows are very near each other. Mr. 
Arbuthnot concludes from theſe trials, that 
barley muſt be excluded from the liſt of 
drill crops, Utlefs in very narrow inter- 


vals, which will juſt admit the hand-hoe, 


PO s AT O E 05 
Enperinent, No. 3 l 
Culture, expences and produce, of three 
| 5 a of potatoes, 
15769. 
| < ullure. | 
The ſoil a firong loam on clay; yielded 


; dene in 475%, on ne 3 E _ wide. Slit 


10 5 them 
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them down in Ocłaber very deep; the end of 
March ploughed them back again, and har- 
rowed and dunged the furrows with 1 5 loads 
anacre of yard dung. The land would have 
been planted early, but Mr. Arbuthnot 
could not get the Howard potatoe till the 
beginning of May - he then had a ſack of 
them from Mr. Howard of Greyftock. The 
| ſets were laid on the dung, one row in a 
furrow, and one foot aſunder; covered 


them with the double plough, turning a 


furrow from each ſide the land, which 
was {ſuffered to remain till the ſhoots 
appeared. When a few inches above 
ground, the land was ploughed down to 
them, which was repeated till the centers 
of the old ridges became the furrows. 
After this they were once hand-hoed, horſe - 
hoed'thrice with the ſhim, and thrice with 
the double monld-board plough. In Oc- 
tober they were dug up with prongs ; pro- 
duct 102 buſhels, each 80/5. Many of 
them were very large, and the fize in 
general improved: They were ſent to 
Covent- Garden and other markets; but 
nobody would purchaſe them. It was 
aſſerted, that the ſort had been tried, and 
they would not boil well. Some were 

15 D 4 5 however 
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however ſold at laſt” for ſets, the reſt given 
to cows and hogs : the cows had them 
inſtead of hay, and eat them very greedily. 
Porkers were fattened on ſome, boiled and 
maſhed, with a little barley meal mixed. 
In ſtating the proportions, per acre, I ſhall 
ſuppoſe a value for feeding cattle ; for 

Inſtance, 2s. 6d. a buſhel. | 

£ T ee. 

Firſt ploughing 1 

Second ditto, ? wh aw. 
Harrowing, VV 

Manuring, - res; 
Five buſhels ſets, = 

Slicing and Blanting, = 
in oe 9 a7 : 

_ Earthing dice e 
| Hand-hoeing, — 0 | 

Shim thricſe =» = 
Double mould-board ditto, 

Digging. uu oo 

_ -Carting home, &c. yt 
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136 Buſhels, at 25, £* as 164. 2 0 


EY 


| Profit, " 5 8. 5 6 


22... Og oops 


| „ hai" | 
There can be little doubt r potatoes 


are worth 2s. 6d. a huſliel, of 80/5. for 
feeding cattle; and at Hat rate, the profit 
of this experiment is very conſiderable. 
The expences run high from the manuring 
and ſuch repeated cleaning; which are cir- 
cumſtances very advantageous to the ſuc- 
ceeding erops; ànd yet the balance is 81. 
65. 6 d.; far more than could have been ö 
gained by any corn crop. But there is 
another circumſtance much worthy of not- 
ing, which is, the crop being planted ſo 
late as May; a ſeaſon utterly i improper for 
planting potatoes : this was undoubtedly a 
great drawback from the product, which 
from an earlier planting would certainly 
have been more conſiderable. As to the 
root not being ſo marketable as other ſorts, 

; {ſuppoſing it true) I eſteem it àa matter of 
ſmall conſequence : : the great object i in cul- 
tivating potatoes is not Covent Garden, but 

the food of cattle: the firſt ig very con- 
fined, but the latter i is univerſal, 
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Y.. EXPERIMENTS. 10 ASCER- 
TAIN THE BEST COURSE 
. OF CROPS. 


In the range of lee huſbandry, 
there is nothing demands greater attention 
than the courſe of crops: the adapting a 
proper ſucceſſion to each ſoil, is the great 
object of rural ceconomics. It is of very 
little conſequence to be able to cultivate 
any crop ſingly, ever ſo well, unleſs it 
unites properly with others to form a 

courſe beneficial upon the Whole. When 
many fields have been cropped extremely 
different, and regiſters kept of them; there 


muſt appear from a general view, ſtrong 


reaſons for concluding ſome courſes uch | 
more beneficial than others. 271 
Io aſſert that the arranging of crops 

muſt be a matter of chance, aceident, or 
caprice, would be abſolutely abſurd: It is 
true, no man can ſay, I will, in ſpite 
of ſeaſons, ſow a field with ſuch or ſuch 
grain; but in thirty nine "inſtances oft of 
forty, he has it in his power to chuſe. A. 
field is owing with barley—ſhall I throw in 
clover, or let it alone? A field has yielded 


wheat; ſhall I ke a crop of . > 
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turnips? If a man knows not which courſe 
is moſt: advantageous, | what | egregious 


blunders will he commit? We ſee theſe 
blunders committed every day through | 


whole counties; and all for a want of poſ<: 
ſeſſing the requiſite knowledge in this ma- 
terial point. They who ſow four or five 
ſucceſſive orops of white corn, know not 
this part af huſbandry; but ſurely we may 
aſſert that there are fixed and determined 
courſes, not a little worthy the attention 
of ſuch men; inſtead of ſuppoſing that the 
whole is a matter in which farmers Will 
necelfurily judge right. _ : 
The method here purkied, / is to Nato the 
ctops yielded by certain fields; and after 
ſtriking a balance of profit and loſs, to com- 
pare them together, to difcover which 
fields have been moſt profitable, and in 
hat degree owing to variations of crops, 


Experiment, No. 62. 


. A for 
1. Peaſe . 3. Fallow 
= Winter tares „ Wheat. 


| Three a acres x 3; the [kit a e loam on. 
day, | | 


N 1 


"| 
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1 3 1767. 8 


| Ploughed up the lay for prey” the TY 


= ro buſhels ; an acre. 
8 Epen. 5 
Ploughtng,” 55 Np £.o | 
2 Buſhels ſeed, oi; idgiart ag 
Sowing, = 7 7 
Water-furrowing,  ' « 
Fopping thiſtles, il 
 Gutting, n ng 5 
Harveſting, , e 
Thraſhing 10 buſhels,” 0 
_ Se En. aud 


0 


20 0 0 0 0 0 


* | 


» 
— 
A 


*., N 1 - > * i 10 — 4 TOP 


I 55 5 - 
10 Bube, at 30. Ky I-17. 4 Bl 
Star, — 12 % 


: Fa C a @ 
. "= 4 0 4 p 
© k 4 ' So *, Py "42>" v f =. 


by 7 — .. N a * 
x ; 


1768. 


3 — 2 9 6 
Loſs, „* 


ee H co 


Sowed winter tares; eaten by horſes i in 


ſoiling | in the ſtable; began in June. : the 
- three acres kept 10 horſes 6 weeks, at 75. 


per horſe per week; which 75. was calou- 


 Jated by the ſaving in oats and hay, 


* 


* 


0525 — ͤ— E 
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\ Bull des pars, 0 4 52: 
34 Truſs of har 0 4 8 


. — a 
2 —— —— 


* 


bt 
p! 
? 
4. 
* 
N 


ben 

Ploughing with 4 horſes, 4 
Sowings, > — = 0 
Seed, 2'buſhels, = 00 10 
Harrow ing 0 
Striking furrows, = 0 
Water-furrowiag, - = 0 
Mowing and carrying. N. B. This 

was done by the carter, there: 
fore coſt nothing; but as he ; 

might be employed about other 
Work, where the food LL 

meat, I charge = = © | 's 1-9 
Rent, S OS Yoo og de fe fo Hrs 


— 0 - 


3 "7 3 f 2 
44 | "= 

2 9 6 
86 * | 


3 Prodites i 2 BEEN SL 
Le 10 horſes 6 weeks, alt 
7 4. — 21 te three acres, ate 
. 7 O 

IM as N . 2 9 6 
4 


1 EI 3 * ö *. 


Profi 2 - * 


8 


Landing up the ſixth, © = 


Harry eſting, „„ 
, korn wb ore i | 
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It vas then 1 for wheat; but the 


Black bent came ſo thick after ploughing, 
that it was ridged up for ſome other erop. 


From the middle of April till June, the 


black bent was fed With ſheep, by lodging 
chem in it from a common. After this it 
was - fallowed, . and in October fora. with 


best; the crop 4 —_— an aere. 


oy . e 7. 136 
: Fr ploghing, - Wo- 7 6 
Harrowing, — — "pf 1 nity 
Landing up and; double we 985 
board plough, 3 ay - "2 


Water-furrows, n 
Second e 12 ; Sch deep, @ 12 
Third, hunting down, 
Fourth, croſs ploughing, 
Ox-harrowing twice, 
Fifth ploug hing 


0 
a; 


FS ow 00 +0 ices 


2 Buſhels ſeed, The: _ 4 
Sawing, 22 1 „ 
Sixth earth ploughing, Me 
Water-furrowipg, „ 
Reaping, _ 1 


_ « ' 


0 © © O O Oo oO o 
| * 
dd 


> ]0o 
«#1 
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N 
9 
— 8 8 


{by 
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Carry over, — 
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Thraſhing, at 35. egy: © l 


Carrying out, N 117001 O 2 © 


| 


4 Quarters, at 5s. 6. 10 10 o 
Straw, 2 loads, at 21s. F 


0 
td 
BB 
Q 


Expences, : — _ 3 11 


Ne * 7 1 


| Rae de 5 
nes. Winter tares : profit, 4 10 6 
1750, Wheat ditto, = 


1767. Peaſe: loſs, = 


ore an. 35 3 2 15 


This e is . no means an advanta- 
| geous one. The pea crop not adviſable by 
8 1 N 


k. 5 : | . wb 
1 4 4 ; | 
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any means, Had oats been harrowed in, 
probably the balance would have been a 
conſiderable profit inſtead of loſs; and the 
fallow year, in all probability, might have 


Faielded a profitable crop of beans, ſucceeded 


by wheat; but this is uncertain. How- 
ever, the profit of 21. g an acre clear, is 
by no means tg be deſpiſed. It much ex- 
ceeds what the farmers in general make. 


HARD Experiment, No. 63. 


Courſe—r. Fallow 3. Wheat 


2̃᷑. Spring tares 4. Oats. 
Three acres: ſoil, a ſtrong e on clays 


but not deep. 


1767. | 
Fallowed for ſpring tares; the crop 
' mown and given to ſheep in a pen. The 
three acres kept 80 ewes a month, at 2d. a 
| week. During which time they made 20 
: loads of dung from 2 loads of ſtraw. 


5 Expences. 
Two Rang bisgges, „ 190 6 
Third ditto, 5 — = 02.9 0 


Part of it 12 1. a ep. . 


| Landing i it up into * bout 3 98 7 6 
P Water-furrowing, — — 4 9 1 „ 
. Gathering 2 into one in 2 . 6 

* e Geer, 1 I 14 0 
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Braught over, 1 14 
rents „„ - 6 ona 
2 Buſhets of tares, — - _ Oy 
Harrowmg, ti » 
Striking furrows, „ Ames 
Mowing and giving the n *. o 5 
* &c. „ 0 YO 4 


4 — * 5 


- Produce, 
Keeping 80 Sheep 4. weeks, at 
2d. a ſheep, 21,133. 44. the ö 
* third of which i is, . 9 


„ 
9K nk Ek M4 
t = — ies 


— „„ wa 9 


** 


5 N : _ 1 1769. 22 docs 1 | 
After the tares Wheat was lown ; the 
product D quarters per acre. . 


3 Ee WC” 
Ploughing, = .. a 7 6 
* "= | 80 

0 


Swing, me —_ | Oe. © 3 
15 Sacks per acre of rabbit abe, ; 
and ſowing, „ ieee K = 
Carriage ditto, . b ae * "6 
Tis. furrows, 11485 aac 1 
* ad over, 8 he 2 
Vol. A. - . e ** * y 
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+ Brought over, . 2 
ning, CONT oth 0 

| Weeding, = 1 0 
11. ²˙ 0 0 
HFlarveſting, e 0 TL ON 
. 2 one 9 
© 

1 

4 


Carrying out 


„ 


o O n 
2 0 0 1.0 © Oo 


| 


| wm 
O 
8 


| Produce. 
2 Quarters, at 44 5. A cot; $ 0 
Sram, 1 * load, | -. 4110 0 
5 5 3 — — 
| Expences, „ - 4 10 0 
e 


4 
* 

G0 

O 


Floughing, 25 353 
| Harrowing, 35383 4 5:0: 
3 Buſhels oats, - 4 5 © 
Sowings. „ 0 
Striking furrows with double 5 
mould board plou gj, 0 

5 Water- furrowing, 2 „ „ie 
+ wenn af 717 „ een 0% 
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Brought over, ([. 19 

Harveſſing. e 4 4 
„ © - = "OY 6 
og Tf OO 0 


0 - Toth, dil? bad 8 2 10 oy 
Produce, 

3 Quarters of oats, - 1 

Straw 1 + load, * 11 83 

Expences, — «+ 2205 1. 

Profit, — 


N 
1768. Tares, loſs, = 5 5 5 16 0 
1769. Wheat, profit, C. 1 5 
1770. Oats ditto, 1 i 11 


+ 7 \—_ 3-7 T8 
Job, _ 5G . 8 10 


0 heben. 3 
0 This courſe is as diſadvantageous, as ce" 
well be imagined. To give a complete fal- 
low for a crop of ſpring tares, is what no 
perſon would willingly do, unleſs he fore. 
F 3  feea 


LOI? PR = on 
- VIS — — — 


| — — 
. ee * 0 989 0 1 15 
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Tees a, great want of food. fat his ſtock: 


this occaſioned t the firſt loſs, and a poor 


- CROP. e 'of wheat _ ſucceeding, rendered. the 
. whole uncommonly diſadvantageous, The 


* 


Principal profit here, is reaped from ſowing | 


oats after wheat; bad huſbandry i in general, 
but clover was ſown with, this wheat, which 
miſcarried, and that was the 4.9 of fore 
ing W oats. 3 ra 
„ | Experiment, No. "5 by! 
$81 4 - Courſe. (%! 
x 1 12 Barley +... „ 
=. EY 4. Wheat. 1 
Three acres; ; che foil a ſtrong loam on 
* A * Ke : 
G7 1767. FT T4668 
SS. with barley 3; the produce 2 au. 
ters and a FH, Per, dend n 


23.D | —Expences, 


# 


| Firſt plojghing 12 inches deep - 


in winter, 1766, L. 0 12 


| Slitting down 1 IN Apr 15 e IC, 1D ; # | 


0 
6 
Wwe buſhels barley, 3 0 
Sowing, 23 
Harrowing, e 25 | _ 1 6 


a £3 a - # + ft 2 8 * 5 | 
5 0 
* 
over, , 3 1 O 
* * 4 
. . * ; 72 . 
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et ty. 127 Tt 144 
| N over, - 8 2 
Mowing, 1 
f Fl e «A 1 $319 Lo 
"Harveſting, = 'S : — * * 
is 4 43 7} LEE TV. 
„ .- XxX. 


6 

e oe ee 
. out, - 15 15 
Rent, SY, _ - 


322 
CE an 92 


* 


1 
71 Total, 9 ada 
OG eto Oo Pro duce. 
2+$ + quarters, at 30s. 3 15. 
0 


| O 
i 2 

Straw one load, .. „ 

7 W.. —— 


— Gs Toul, „ „% 4 
- *ES$pences, "= SO" SI 
7 Profit, iy 2 5 e 11 8 0 

5 1768. od. 
* Clover. was | a with the barley ; 3 it 
was mown twice. for bay, and yielded 
3 * loads: the firſt, mowing the lotli of 
June, to cut off the black bent, that it 
might not ſhed : the ſecond way ber 
Fiat of August. ont 


* 


* Expences,. A Bis ty 
10% Seed lover, [ 7 > GREY 
Sowings. ("5 „ 
Manuring in FEY I2 lodds'® 
an sere yard dung and coa wan” 
" Op — 4 4 © 
4 7 


"Carry over, OW 
„ 
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Brought over, 85 1.4 7 
Spreading, ow \ . 
Mowing twice, — | 8 0 wet 
12 
o 
2 


Making twice, . 
A and ſtacking ditto, OE. 
I 


Total, 1 = 1 a > 17 10 


= | Produce 5 
1 Lan at 5 FT 7598 08 0 
Sheep feed, ; ” 2 — "IRAs To 5 0 


- 


2.5 Expences, oe eY } 6 17 10 


2 M 4 FI yes . 
= * - . : Nur. "i . 2 
Y - 
Profit, | A, 4 — nen — 
2 - , £ ; . wm = , 7 , 7 — * — * 
0 0 $7 4 0 5 2 1 c 0 2 537 3 9 2 
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„„ ‚ ine a GS 
Neun once; produce 1 1 r | 
1 Expentes. ©* 8 = oy 
e, Ha 2 Ae 8 
> Caring and * =. PET £. 
„ » gala 2 


as; 3 
F 9 — 22246 1 
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Produce. 


bl hay, at 34. 
b e - | 


Expences, 


1e. 


Wheat harrowed in on | one trench- 
ploughing; produce 3 f quarters per acre. 
Expences. ; 


Trench-plou ghing with Ducket's 


plough in September, 


Seven pecks ſeed, e 
Sowing, 12 1 


Harrowing, 1 
Water-furrowing, 


Striking 2 
Weeding; 
1 3 
| Thiaſhing, $a tm '4 
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Scan, 2 | loads, at 246 | tg 0 


Total, 5 1 
| Expences ene 0. 


Profit, — *« — 8 5 l 0 


"Ps FLEA 

1767. Barley, a bymorad Ne 0 
1768. Clover, Ade wong ie 
1769. Ditto. mY 2 + 3 9 8 
. W * do. 2 0 Tahe:v 


* Pa : 
, 2— 9 R 3 g 
54 3 8 5 I © 2 f 4 * 5 1 | 7 * 7 ** ＋ * 5 > * 
7 n — . . * as. © 2 PA =y 4 % 
Total, — — I; 2148 
- . . ＋ * . - 1 
4 "2 . * 0 ad 2 — 4 * „ # 9 -_ 7 
— * * e * : dad axis Yrs 
_ 4 ———— 


Or per ann. 255 30 


4393 


the beſt. ideas of os 3 — 
we ageordingly find it very profitable: there 
cannot well be a ſtronger argument for : 
adoptipg-a beneficial courſe of erope, than 
| the reſulg of this. Near 4/. per acre; clear; 
. profit per ann. ſhews what. the ſoil is 32ca5 
pable ef- when properly managed. The 
material Point, which calls for à particular 
remark, is the leaving the clover two 

k 4 years 
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years on the land. It is here evidently 


moſt excellent huſbandry, notwithſtanding 
the black bent appeared in it fo. early. A 
clear profit of 3 J. 9s: per acre, on the ſe- 
cond crop is an object of no trifling 
magnitude; and the great produce of 
wheat following ſhews plainly, that that 


erop did not ſuffer the leaſt from the deer 
lying two years inſtead of one. 

Another point, which I ſhall beg nes 
to obſerve, is the ſuceeſs which here at- 
fends trench-ploughing the clover-lay for 
wheat. This is an uncommon practice; 
but it is evidently an excellent one: it is 
what the farmers are fearful Rona _ 
— reaſon. — (Sh ag] 
7 © Experiment, No. hs fo: 
Wt AS 8 
1. Tares and flax 3. Tares 

> Fallow a 4. Wheat. 


Sißs acres; the ſoil a ow mellow, loam. 
on brick. earth. _ Rao ob RL 


1767. 9 Gini IL in 
0 it yielded wheat, -ani one - hal 
ploughed afterwards for tares : they Were, 


cut for horſes, and, kept eight a ee 


| Flax: was ſown on the other half, 'whic 


was pulled in Auguſt, and came to fad per 
acre.,, , 
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Account of the Fares. 2 

e a, Expencer. we cu 
: - Ploughed 12 inches deep, L. 0 12 
In April a ſecond eartn, ©. 
n 4D 2 6 
-Sowing, | 2% * 0 
. Harrowing, - <= 6 
0 

1 


"Mowing and carting, 7 OG 
Rent, ES ht 


1 w F o © aw oe S ©. 


f 3 n 4 . 

Lecping 8 1 a month, at 74. 37" 36 
114. 4s. the 3dof which 1 is 3 14 8 

Expences, e e eee 


Profit, - 3 IR; 5 


Account _ the flax. © 
1 Expences. 
' Ptoughing, | OS 


— 


© | wn @NOON 


r 
Harrowing, re os TOR 


Pulling, BET 12 | 
Ei and bringing home, 


o Oo Oo O O 0 


Watering, rims De ans he 
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"Gary over, 2 
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Brought over, . 36 1 19 3 
Sodding and e +101 6 


_ Spreading on grals, = o 5 0 
c ES 
Gathering, * and n o 8 
ns — — 8 1 


Tord, hes. 8 


a Us 
Vielded per acr e, | = ; 4 oO © 
3 _ Expences, 5. Es — 319 *. 


— 6 * * 


Profit, e — * 0 O IL 
: 15 93 2 
Flowhins 12 inches . E 

autumn, OS | 0 12 o 
Water-furrowing, -. = | = 0 
Hunting down in May, „% 7 6 
In June croſs ploughing, = 0 7 56 
Fourth earth in Juby, ſtirring, 0 
Ox-harrowed in Auguſt, * 3 0 


Deſigned for wheat; but ſuch a 
deluge of rain in September, Fa, 
that could not go on; but fun- 
rows were drawn in the low | 
places, i = .-.- 0.86 
| rp „ TREES 


"W080 over, l 
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Brought over 
In May trench-ploughed, ' 
2 Buſhels tares, - = 
6 | Harrowing, „ 
Rent, 8 — E ite n 


WET... T — —— 40 
3 Otal, AO _ | — = 
"? # = 610+. 


Sheep fed. worth Fd acts. 
Loſs, „ — 


g Py "M 1770. © 
Treiidhplou ghed it it in Augiſt, 
 Ox-harrowing, 8 

ding · up in r 

Harrowi ng 
2 Buſhels Wheat, 
 Sowing, Ew OC 
Ploughing „ . 
Water- furro wing 
15 Sacks bit _ 
| 
| | | Weeding, „ I D 
Reaping, 3» ii fat ee a7 
Hlarveſting 
| n 20 0305 4 
* Fehn 
Wꝶ RS 
| 
| 


Tout, ee 


2 
#" 


„ =D>0-08.00% 6%. þ 


W 


— 


O Sw 00 N O 0 0 o © 


DNA N= = 8 


l 


4 
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Aeg | Produce. n e us: 
21 quarters, ven; — 25 MY 0 © 
Straw ora . . 17 6 


£ j Total, | y TE 0 f 2 , - 75 6 
£#x-1 n + of 3% - 51 
Expences, 1 — 1. 8 8 4 


— 
' 4 , - — = 
+ «7 * $ SS = * 7 4 * . »” FF % # ” 
* s : 7 \ 1 & $ = * 8 
* t N = _— . be - 
A 7 9 p . 0 
* - 8 2 « 4 * 
* 4 * FY o 0 
, 1 1 + *$ 


8 


.  Revapit ulation. TRE. b | 
1768, 9. „„ OUSLY IIERTS 
1707. Fares, profit, * 0 17 85 e e 

1770. Wheat, ditto, | . 2 9 * . 


- 
. EE £3 
a X *2 * ; 
Loſs, $i : a 8 — 


1 .# E 4 £ 82 # 
* FY JJ SEAS * Y 
* y * . 
Or per ann. 
> * * 
* 


176850. Tares, loſs, 
1770. Wheat, ditto, | | 2 9 0 28-66 e127: 


+ ; — 


8 a N : . — 22 2 
* Toſs, rey 1 ) Ti», xt 1 
Or * . 


4. 73: Obſervations. 5585 52 2 19 TEA 
54 unfortunate ſeaſon in preventing the 


when lowing, rendered this courſe almoſt 
\ F * 9 Tits - as 


Ls 
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as bad a one as could have happened. 
Fares here paid nothing for an extraor- 
dinary expence beſtowed on them. Had 
beans been ſown inſtead of the ſecond crop 
of tares, the account would have been Nr 
different. £ 
. Flax anſwers very badly in this. trial ; 
the crop is not large, but the expences run 
' very high. It is here however to be ob- 
ſerved, that this field is exceſſive poor, and 
: had not received a load of dung of 20 ls 
LO Ln, 2s 01 No. 66, 
5 Cure. 
422 Oats 3. Fallow 
2. Peaſe 4. Wheat. 
5 Three acres z the ſoil the fame as No. 6 . 
—_— 
1 1766 it yielded clover, ploughed up, 
and harrowed in oats; — _ ur 


ters an acre. | 
_ Bupences, 


8 _ £46 9 
e ats, "+ vv 8 

Water-furrowing, - 2 3 

Gerd px 

| ; ATA ITE. - 2054.9 0" IP 

| ms” 21 f „ 9 13 © aw 8 4 % 
8 ITS 1321 N —— 2 | 8 — 

I | 
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\ +. Brought over, 
Thraſhing = 


Produce 


4 + Quarters, af 176. 
Straw I : load, at ok by 


2 


Oo — 
» >, 
D © 


8 


| 


80 
ww 
* 


| 


| 


by 
a : 
0 11 


* 


7 


8 


Total, + | =, 4:5; 


-Expences, =, = 
Profit, | — 2 _ 3 


1768. "A 
Ploughed up the oat ſtubble in 
January, a” „ "OP "A 
2 Buſhels 1 peck pense at 455 6d. 0 12 3 
Sowing, ; \ 3 19 8 2 
Harrowing in in 8 eee ere 
Alſo 10 ſacks kiln duſt, = 1 0 
Carriage « of ditto, Tues ST 


9 | w 6h 1 
** 


2 


wp 


- 85 

| Sowing, ON. - 1 „„ 1 6 

Striking furrows, jo £3 rs O n 9 

5 Topping thiſtles, | Es g 

Cutting, 3 lle wu 8 

Ent — | „ o 
W * 


.v 
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Brought Over, 1s enn 


Carrying out-. 0 9 
„ 22 


— + N . 
12 Buſhels, at 36s. "£3: 14. © 
Straw, 5 aner load, 0 1 it 8 


„ 


3 "PS 


— — . | 70 | 1 * 
Foughed in autumn, © - * 5 
. 10 
In the ſpring the black bent came hb dg 
thick; it was fed by ſheep till 
the middle of id then bun- 
- e down, F 
— cg | — 5 
— %% "Yay 0 
Landing bp in Auguſt, 
2 Buſhels wheatt. 
Sowing in Ofober, © = (1 
Harrowing, . 
 Water-furrowing, _ _ - 
la r I 5 facks of rabbit, 


"Y . 
» 
% 


"ON = 4 20 
Pg Y 
* 


. nw” 
A c 
2 
— . 


* 4 ) 
Tis A Fo 
UG W aw ©, 

*. S | SY 5 1 4 
a * s Dt * 
* : © „ 


*% 


oy 
buy 
— 
SA 


— 


1 


* A* 7 
3 AE «ca 
* * * 
* 
I 4 N 
. * Te 
" 5 
Go 2 - 
| HE: + — 
ww 3 


4 wa 
„ = 7 


Brought over, = 
„„ 


Reaping, 22 Tg, 
Harveſting, — we” 
Thraſhing, = = 
Carrying out, - 
Rent, 1 5 — 
Total, 2 I 
| Produce, 
: quarters, at 485, = 


8225 2 loads, at 25 . — 


Total, wy 3 
Expences, „ 


1770. Wheat ditto, = 


Total, 2 Ig 
175 Peaſe, loſs = 


Proßt, Ll x, 


Or per an. 


Obſervations, 


Prost... 
| Rechbitulation. 
1767, Oats, Fas 
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£3 6 9 
* 408. 6 
0.8 0 
& 4 © 
-0 10 6 
o 1 9 
2 4 © 
ä 
3 8 o 
2 10 O 
10 18 © 
6 46. 6 
© 1 6 
'2 7.4 
4 1 6 
3 8 10 
o 8 6 
one 
220, 3; 


A pea crop to prove unprofitable i is not 
uncommon z by | to be neceſſitated to ſuc- 


Vor. I. fn: + 


ceed 
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ceed it with a fallow, was a circumſtance 
that could not fail of making this courſe 
indifferent ; yet the profit amounts to 
11. 10. per acre per ann. which is vaſtly 
more than one would at firſt ſight 3 imagine: 
indeed it is ſo much, that it is difficult to 
allow the courſe to be ſo bad as it appears. 
Probably it would have proved more ad- 
vantageous, had not the whole field been 
peſtered with the wunen ae an 
nnn bad weed. | 
—— Experiment, No. 67. 
* = C1 Cour ſe. „ 
ts | 2 Beans. 2. Wheat. 3. Ties 
One, acxe and three roods ; the ſoil a ftrong 
yellow loam on brick earth. In 1766 it 
a 2 bad old weedy lay. | 
FREE 
 Dibbled with beans ; the produc fire 

ad a half quarters an acre. 

| 8 Expences. 


Ploughing 3 in Januam. - £.0 11 0 

Harrowing, Os o 

2 1 Bu . tick beans, . e g 
- Harrowing, <= — 0 1 0 
Striking furrows,  — © © 9 
Twice E . 

118 


Carry over, 
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Brought over, " 3 
Topping, | fr) ©: Wwe 
Reaping, : — n 0 
Harveſting, — © 
_ Thraſhing, - =,» ỹ i 
Rent, &c. = 88 * 


Produce. 


5 f quarters, at 25. 6 17 
Straw 2 loads, at 256. 2 10 


| 'Þ OW ©O © 
o OOo 


A 
* 3 


6 
2 
Te eee 
Expences RE OE. i 


Profit _ 19 oi: ig) 1 


; 1768. by 
 Ploughs# the ſtubble once, and avrowicd 
in Wheat: the wp 4 TRE an acre. 
|  Expences, ,, Wn 
Ploaghing, HE 7 
Harrowing, 0 
Two buſhels os, . I 
Sk” - 2 
Water-Furrowing - = 
CC 
Harveſtin g 
n Tot: 
1 „„ 


25 n 
| ** ; 
-PYO 
v. 


* 


— 
dd 
o O oO FEE 


* 


aon 


** 


oOo 


4 
—_— 


T 


þ 
; 
5 
W 
1 
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C 
4 FOR at 525. 6d. - . 10 10 0 
N 2 * at IS „ N 


7 1 8 685183 
9 


15 1769. 
Ploughed the wheat ſtubble once, and 
harrowed in winter tares; cut green for 
viling horſss ; ; they kept eight four weeks. 
( AE. 
| Plou N „ SO 0 
Two buſhels — 1e 0 
Sowing, * | _ © 0 3 
Harrowing, = 0 6 
Striking furrows SY double | 
— 4 e 0 
Water-furrowing, ES 
Mowing and * cov oil 
Rent, = I 


* 


Total, e 3 

Bo 5 n Kg 

; The acre and 1 kept 8 horſes 4 4 

Weeks, at 75. which is pe-. 

ere - _ 0 
2 an — 


y ; 
15 Profit, 2 * 
2 
1 
> Aa 
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1770. | 
Plou ghed up the tare fubble i in Septem- 
ber, and harrowed in rye; the beginning 


of March, and in part of April, eat off 


the rye with ſheep. It kept 20 couple five 1 
weeks; it was then ploughed four times, 11 
and planted in Auguſt with cabbages, in #1 
| equally-diſtant rows, 2 f feet aſunder. 170 
og oy. . 9 
Ploughing, - EN” . 19 
Two buſhels rye, — 9 2 
Sowing, | 9.2 „„ 0 3 Fell 
Harrowing, D=-1 1 
Striking furrows With: double Wh 
mould-board plough, 5 2 0 
Water-furrowing, = & © $4 
Ploughing ten inches deep, 8 10 
Croſs ditto, = N ANT ED fn 
Stirring, - 8 A 
Rolling with ſpiky, 3 07 06 8 
Manuring with night foil, 4 "= 
7 loads per acre, = 317 o 1 
; 80 | * — A A 
Ox-harrowing, — . # 
r 4% © Y 
Shing, 7 = 
Spiky roller, = - + 4 
Harrowing = 0 1 0 ; 
Planting,  - = o 10 0 
Horſe-hoeing, ſhim twice, O- 1 4 
' Hand-hoeing Once, . LO 0 4 oO 
Rent, * — . 9 
Total, 8 8 14 a 


; No. 36. 
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6 — 
1767. Beans, profit, C. 4 19 
1768, Wheat ditto - 9 Le 
W 
Tol, ee e 18 -"; 11 


> wth, A. A ” "II, CE IE "IoT—"—EY 


"Axerag,. Robo e bob 7 


aper No. 6 8. 
3 Courſe. + 
| 1. Drilled beans 3. Drilled "SIR 
2. Drilled wheat 4. Winter tares. 
Five aeres ; ; the ſoil good; 2 Rong loam 
on clay. * 
1767. 
This crop of drilled . is minute in 
Experiment, No. 38. 


pe 3 quarters, at 2 85. 1 
3 „ 
Profit, 25 ͤ ad 

1768. 15 


This drilled wheat n of Duperiment 


Product, 3 aten, 52 5. 64% 7 17 6 


1 
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nan. (9 2 6 
Fi Expences, ee ee 


Profit, i ti | IF 1 955 


5 17095 1 

Theſe drilled beans regiſtered | in n Exe 
riment, No. 400. | 
rom 3 quarters, = 3 15 © 
nw ED Tg TS 


Total, e 1 
Expences, - "2 


Sn. 8 1513 * 


1770. 
In October the bean ſtubble was ploughed 
up with 2 horſes, 8 or 9 inches deep, and 
2 buſhels per acre of winter tares harrowed 
in: the crop mown for ſoiling horſes, and 


: kept 12 two months. 
| Expences. 
Ploughing, „ 
„ Px 14 e 
Sowing, 53 | 
_ Harrowing, ' - - 
Striking furrows, wo 
Water-furrowing, ie ol 
Mowing and carrying, 1 5 
Rent, . — 
Total, OY ” 
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. 
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1 
1 
* 
4 
1 
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+ FP 
wo © 
1 4 * 
1 
T7 
. \ 
Sik 
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"ER 
4, 
& 1 
13 
of 5 
* 
15 
7 t . 
4 J 
ö c 
14 
LT. 4 
* 1 
; * 
1 $4 
 »: FRY 
44% 
Ty * 
L's 
i 
5 
. 
py 
4; ! 
$35 
* 
55 
4 
1 
5 
| F, 
Ky 
' 
40. 
= 
o 
Oils 
. 
"Wi ' 
{ 
e 
1 
— 
* 4 
t at 
75 y 
$5.0. 
* 1 2 
* 
1% 
hy 
= 
"28 
Xx 
Hat 
44 
1 
> 43 
Wh 
+4 
10 
* 
4 
48 4 
* 
T 
WP") | 
0 
E 
1 
U 1 
0 
5 
ac! 
Vs 
* 
* 
L 
4 
k 
> 
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5 
0 h 
Y { 
To 
"15 


N 
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4 
794 
1 1 
4 
&' 
4 
14, 
. * 
4: 
47 
1 
ip 
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2 
. 
Pk 
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5 
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| Produce. | 
Keeping 12 horſes 8 weeks, at 
| 7% „. * 4 0 


| Recapitulation, . OE 
1767, Drilled beans, profit, © 18 6 
1768. Ditto wheat, ditto, . = 3 13 7 


1769. Ditto beans, ditto, . $8 7x 
dee Winter cares, Gn.” 810 
Total, OED 1 


Which i is Per. 0 


NR Oak NN 
Both the drill huſbandry, and that of 
winter tares, figure very advantageouſly, i in 
this courſe, which is upon the whole un- 
exceptionable : the vaſt produce of a good 
crop of winter tares renders them remark: 
ably profitable. 
1 7 Experiment, No, 69. 
| Courſe, rites 
I. Ohts, ſtubble left 3. Drilled wheat 
2. Fallow 4. Drilled beans. 
Three acres z the ou a ſtrong loam on 


r „ RON 4g = 
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1768. 


In autumn, 1767, the old fubble was 


ploughed up, 12 inches deep, and tilled 
through this year, and in autumn fol- 
lowing. . | 
5 gg 

' Drilled with wheat, double rows on threw- 
bet lands, three pecks of ſeed per aere. 
In the ſpring it was manured with twenty 
lacks per acre of rabbits dung; it was 
hand-hoed once,. weeded once, and horſe- 
hoed twice, once with ſhim, -and once with 


the double mould-board plough : the crop 


two quarters per acre. 
E xpences. 

Ploughing, „ 
„„ OST OTC" 
WOO EE 
da 5 1 
Ox-harrowing, - 

Landing up with double mould- 
board plough, - 
Drilling, 8 5 „ 
Seed, „ - 
| Striking): - 19 141 FER 
Water-furrowing, . 
Rabbit dung, 2 
Hand-hoeing, „ 7 : 
Shin, © © - | - 
Double a boa plou gh, 


— 


00000 
2 A 8 
GMO 


/ 


o O o 
0 8 — * 5 


| 
| 


* 
us 
2 


Carry over. 


r 
— Þ 9 TX 
CEE I aps: 


LEES 


_— 
— 7 
* -4 
3 5 


W OO RON» GO 


» „ 
If 
g 

1 
Tall 
$351 = 
+ 7TH 
oy 
AF 4 
+. 
1 N. 7 
by > 
$ 43% b 
0 141 
4 1 1 
1 ; 
fs, 
þ 64 
4 
1 
+ 8 
be - 
4.7 
$00 
e 
„ 
7 
1 
e 
k . 


14 
4 
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7 
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k! 
t 
10 
. 0 
ww 
} 
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_— 


* 
8 F ˙ cnrcq— 
— < CS - 8 _— =_ 7 
E 3 — Her he” 
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- 
A 2 _ J.-P — ay — — 7 
% * — >, = 7 9 * _— 84 — — 
2 * * * * x ps - g a 
- ph. SC 1 4 _— * = 5 3 „ * "EE Fe . — — „ 
8 hf s. 5 8 SS g - 5088 2 > 
n 2 e r 2 2 * 
e ee 2 — — ——__ : 
\ l _ I WR — * ——_ Foy = : YG I ik 5 5 
XY y < 4 "IS. - 2 * _ is - * - —_ 
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* — —_ 


8 — 8 wore 02K 26.0 
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Brought over, = Be 3.7 
Weeding, fm FCC 6 0 
Reaping = „%% 0 
Harveſting, - | . 5 
J <- *'- ""0:-0:..05 

Three years rent, Ws „ --: js" WH 
. | 1 
2 8 at 445 8 
Stra, r $0,166 Abs Ae 
„8 


„„ 
From this crop it is extremely evident, 
that the mere reſting land is of no benefit 

without tillage; the crop could ſcarcely 
fail being unprofitable with ſuch an accu- 
mulation of expences. It ſhould however 
de remarked, that this field, when firſt Mr. 
Arbuthnot had it, was rem 1 J foul 


and 85 


1770. 
\ Theſe beans are minuted i in Experiment, 
No. 8 
The profit ber acre 147 115. 84d. 5 

| Recapitulation, 8 
1770. Drilled beans, profit, 4 11 8 
1769. Wheat, lols, 3 5 1 
„%%% es to NG... Av; 

Or per ann. 3 E 6 7 


This field i is now dn with wheat. 
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Experiment, No. 70. 
1 Courſe, 
To 'Fallow | „ 
3. Drilled beans 4. Drilled beans. 
Three acres; the ſoil a ſtrong clay; 
taken in \ miſerable S_, quite foul and 
poor. 
5 1 
In 1766, yielded oats, the ſtubble of 
which was ploughed up in May, 1767, 
and hemp ſown ; but the crop miſcarried : 
it was then landed up for the winter. 
„„ 7” 
In the ſpring, drilled with horſe-beans, 
kept clean by hand and W the 
crop 3 quarters per acre, | 


S 

Firſt lion. -: | £40 :0::@ 
Harrowing, „„ „ NS 
Croſs ploughing 0 7 6 
Landing up, = GI 
Water-furrowing, = ET 
Drilling = ee eee RP SS 
Harrowing, - © 0 6 
1 Buſhel and a half ſeed, 0 5 3 
Water-furrowing, = - 0 $0 
Hand-hocing, 0 F 
N Pole mould=board plough, 0 1 2 
Cuy „ 
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Brought R 2 


by O co o 


1 7 
Ditto both again, 10 
Harvellig,. pad . 
Thraſhing, — — 0 4 
* > hs 1 5 
"Total, — - 7 11 
1 


: 3 Quarters, J 
3 Toad ſtraw, Eng hott 5 


| Total, e hols! 0:45 roo. 
Expences, , T1 it 


Profit, _ 5 | O 8 1 


Ploughed up the 38 ſtubble in au- 
tumn; ploughed it again in November; 
in January landed up, and in March al | 
with wheat, and with it 20 ſacks an acre 
of rabbit dung. It was weeded ; the crop 


2 quarters and a half per acre, _ 

-  Expences, © 
Firſt ploughing 0 7 6 
Second ditto, - „ SC ER: aſk ad. 
Water-furrowing © 1 0 
Two buſhels ſeed, — © 13 ©O 
| 18 88 = , 0 3 
il ; 


Carry over, e 


: ae over, N 4. 1 q.3 

| Rabbit dung, &c. N e 

E 
r 
r TT. 

Thraſh ing = o 3 9 
Rent, &c. Ker 55 

Total, = bn - 5 0 8 


Produce. - 
Two quarters and a half, at 446. 5 10 © 
Straw 1 load and a half, at 25%. 1 17 5 


Total, — — 7 7 6 
Expences, ee 8 * 


A „„ 4» 


| 1770. 21 
Tü crop of drilled beans is that of 
Experiment, No. 42. 


Profit Per acre 61. os. 5d. 


Recapitulation. 

1767. Fallow. - 9 

1768. Drilled beans, profit, o 8 r 

1769. Wheat ditto, — 2 6 10 

775. Drilled beans ditto. 6 O 5 
Total, —— IS 15 4 


. „ 2 3 10 
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Experiment, No. 77. IG 
I 8 Courſe.” © 955 
1. Drilled peaſe 3. Beans 
1 Wheat. IS 
_ Five acres z the ſoil a ſandy loam. 
9 | LIT. 
"This i is the crop regiſtered in Experiment, 
No. 45. Profit ons 84. 
This drilled e is minuted under 
2 No. 3 5. The * 210. 85 74. 
* ane 


2760. eee eee 

- Drilled beans. See Experiment, No. 4 I, 
Profi $78; 

WS ©- 5 5 

The bean ſtubble ploughed directly after 
8 and after harrowing, and hunt- 
ing, ſown broad caſt with wheat. In Fe- 
| bruary manured with rabbit dui vg. Pro- 
| que, 2 garters per acre. 


Exponces. Wa 

Fir r go b 10 
rr 

Second ploughing, =, 0 7 

ing. 9 

Io buſhels ſeed, 5 e 
| Sowing, bom $55 > 
"Gary over, _ 1 12 


ITY ww SO ceo 0 
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hrought over, 
Ploughing in gathering DD, 
Water-furrowing, = . 
15 Sacks rabbit dung, NOS. 
Weeding, „ - IY 
Reaping, e e 
Harveſting, — 5 
Wohne ivuun  1No; 
Rent, N | we > 


Total, I es ao x wi k 
1 RS 
1 Load firaw, - 2 . 
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| en — 
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3 — 
1 67. Drilled peaſe, profit, 
1768. Ditto wheat, ditto, 
1769. Ditto beans, ditto, 
1770. an 1 
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- 1 
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; 4 4 5 
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3 5 
14 
* 4 hy 
4 ry 
: . 
: + „ * 
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Or fer ann. 


— 
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This field was 0 ae 8 ang! 


Poor: it is now winter tares, ſucceeded by 
a baſtard _— EE 


'w 6 0-00 OOO Ow 
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2 C1 " Experiment, No. 72. 

E #2 Courſe. 

8 x. Drilled beans 3+ Ditto beans 

2. Ditto wheat 4. Ditto wheat. 
Eight acres re r in the ene 


28, &c. 
wt ” Average profit per annum of the four 


years, 31. 15s. 2 d. : 


8 Experiment, No. 73. 
— - II 
„ „ Ditto hone 


. Drilled beans 4. Ditto beans. 
0 85 Experiments, No. 32, 33, and 34. 
> > FRINGE profit of the 4 years, 1/. 15. 114. 
I Fre No. 73. * 


e Courſe. 
„ 3. Fallow 
. Tates © - nin 4. Drilled wheat 


: Seven, acres and 3 MUSES; the ſoil. a 

frog loam on brick earth. K 891 
8 1767. 

| Yielded clover in I 766, plonghca it in 

4 fn and harrowed in oats; the crop 4 


5 3 * acre. 


Ene, 


3 Buſhels oats, 
Sowing, #1 3 


Carry over, 


dee over. ag . 
Harrowing, 1 „„ 
| Water-furrowing, — 
M A 7.5 
o 
Thraſhing, - 8 fy 
Rent, f | 


— 
> r e ” 
4 _— 
A A 0 4 Þ 
- — * * 8 by MISS > EE 
— * - ** * - 


PER 
. Þ * J * oa — a _ 
4 CLARE BET — 7 2 "Pf — . ++ | - 
. 2 57.9 — n 2», * - — —— r — a 5 — 
— os” 3 „ „ oo EE. I 3 8 5 —— CITI "i ET 5 r- 5 8 ——— — ID —— 
— — 1 =, 7 5 "6 F - — SS wok Wears -- ; . + os i 8 a r Ny x” n = n 
o My N an — p c * 3 2 8 3 4 . 2 
2 Ai rarer 2 * * 2 5 +5 — f >, * 3 C2 * — p n 25 1 3 — « - 2 — = „ Fa. - . * oa — 7 
PLIES a bo 9 N 4 y q A, - CH. C7” p - e 1 5 E 22 p 4 £ n 2 37 1 22 * W — — . by # 
= bg 28 — 2 = — 3 4 — — 5 - &3 * 4 23% x r "=" * 
„ N q 2 5 — v——— — Err ig —I® ; = - 8 > n #---— — . — a > we. 
1 3 8 * r _ = = S 4 So & 7 7 . 2 * 1 8 2 - 4 * X — — — — - — Fa is — 
Z — eo - hy - Yy : * re * Tow 2 * 2 i 29 5 p g e ora, SE "> = "LT 
= _ GETS = —= >" —_—_— J — 
4 8 


1 

4 

4 
g 


1 
1 
x g 


4 4 Quarters, at 16s. f * | 
| : 2 Load fas”. =_ * 


Total, M6 
Expenc „ 


5 Profit, g — 
| 1766, 

Ploughed up in January, and mung del 
in tares; but they nearly failed; the value 
not more than 8s. an acre. 
Ploughing, EB ang $2 
2 Buſhels ſeed, | — 
Harrowing, „„ 


err —————— 2 
— = 


cr En i, 


n 297 


owin — - 
— ot - 
Ranks. S145 

| Produce. 
Vale ot food, 3 


La,, — 


——ä—— — Sv 


EF 


= —— - 


5 


[mm OOCO OO 
62. Þ |Þ mM O 
+ 


ic toll 


4 n 20> 
wa... ? Huw : 


A — ; 

es =. 

— += r „ 
— — 


o wiooweoso 
"a Fab 22 ED 


o 


— 


5 Profi . 


| Ploughite, FFC 
Three buſhels ſeed, er” — © 6 
Harrowing, V 
mT og 
Water-furrowing. —— E og 
— K 2 
%%% % 
Thraſhing, - - 0-4 
Rent, ; wel „%„„„«» » Ä 
| Total, „„ 
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177. 
For this wheat, ſee Experiment, No. 37. 


. Recapitulation. 26 
4566. Oats, profit, wh 4 8 
bl Lon Wheat ditto, -- 4 19:9 
Total, VF 6 18 0 
1768. Tares, dale — 8 


- Profit, 7 Sir — 1 9 


Or ber aun, _ 4 5 5 11 
Experiment, No. 74. 
ee ee e 
1. Oats. 2. Drilled Peaſe. 3. Barley. 
e 


Four acres and a half; the ſoil a light 


loam on brick earth; the crop of oats YE 
| __ and a half © © | 


Erxpencet. 


5 > 2 0 o Oo oo o ' 


L e, os nn 

« Qubrinin and a half, at 175. Sts 13 6 
Straw 2 loads, «0 
| Expences, 3 2 17 3 
Profit BIND) FF 3 8 3 
= Sts.) 


Fiber this crop” of drilled peaſe, ſee Dope 

riment, No. 47. Loſs 6/. 8s. 6d. 
1769. 

* April ploughed it with double coulters, 
croſs ploughed it and broke the clods, which 
were very rough, with the ſpiky roller ; 
after the roller ox-harrowed it with ſix 
horſes. Without the uſe of this roller, a 
barley ſeaſon could never have been made. 
It was ſown with three buſhels an acre : 
after ſowing and harrowing clods remain- 


ing, it was again rolled with little ſpiky 


roller : the K r 4 quarters per 2 acre. 


Exhences e 
itt, Tg = 
ro doo 8 6 
Spiky rolling, = — 0; 20 
Ox-harrowing, | „% 3 „ 
. „ i © © 


Gg2 


N 
1 
* 
3 
16 
\ 
N. 
oy 
. 
| 
#7 
P s 
T4 
1H 
= 
* 
+ 
30 
. 
a 
* 
fy 
- 
q 
* 
» 
L, 
<< 
* 
4 
1 
0 
9 
N. 
12 
* 
4 
147 
13 
fi N 
4 
* 
> 14 
5 
"1 
in —= 
* 1 
1 
1 
\ " 
1:7 
w- 
|; TS.» 
: i 
As 
1 


3 
to” \- 
mit. 
. ? 
* 

40 
* 
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Brought over, = 
Three buſhels ſeed, SES 
Sowings, -= em 
Harrowing, — - 
Striking furrows, - — 


Spiky: rolling 
Mowing, - 2 


Harveſting, 2M 
* Thraſhing, >. — 


| Carrying, De: 


— WATY 


ue 


4 Quarters, WIE i: Lene 0 0 
Sew > loads, 1 


2 


Jw[=-000000000+= 
00000 &d &w © © 


DOS OMmH ODDO 


Total, - | 4 | 5 1 
ne e 8 


Profit, 5 : - & 11 


A Ou | Recapitulation, | | 

1768. Drilled peaſe, loſs, 6 8 6 
1767. Oats, profit, C, 3 8 2 f 
769. Barley, PO, 2 4 7 


Loſs, e 5 © 15 8 


THROUGH ENGLAND. 453 
Experiment, No, 7 5. 


| _ Courſe, © 
ef 1. Fallow 3s Madder 
2. Madder 4. Madder. 


| Seven acres; the ſoil a ſandy loam. 
Regiſtered in Experiment, No. 8. Profit 
in the four years 165/. os. 6d. or per acre 
230 117 6d. Per acre per ann. 7l. 17s. 24 
| Experiment, No. % 
8 Courſe. 1 1115 
1. Fall 3. Madder 
2. Madder 4. Madder. : 
. Nine acres ; regiſtered in Experiment, 
No. 9. Profit on the nine, 24 51. 15. which 
is per acre 27 J. ” and per acre Per ann. 
90. 35. | © 
Ot Em No. 77. 
: - Courſe, 
ES Pritled barley 3. Potatoes. 


2. Ditto beans 
es acres; the ſoil a ſtrong loam.” 


5 1767. 
us drilled barley, ſec SPA No. 


5 50. Loſs 16 . 
: >, 290006 © 5 
Drilled with tick beans, double rows, on 
three- feet lands; product 2 quarters 1 


buſhel od, 
Es 


. 
— . i Is PEI RIPE PE . en 
. 


Water-furrowing, - 


Water-furrowing, 5 


Double mould-board plough dit, 


Harveſtinng = 
"ra 1 
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| Expences. 


* 


ang in autumn, 8 


o Oo O o | 


Drilling in March, . 

Two buſhels feed, = — 

Striking with double mould-board 
plough, Pe EM 


A Hyg 


* 
. o 
* 4 
- 


Two hand-hoeings, — | 
Shim once, 


* 
. 


dn 


Pulling, E: 


4000000 $3 0 


Total, „ | . A 3 * 1 


Produce. 


2 Quarters 2 buſhels, at 254. 1 2 in 1 


Straw half a load, „„ & $9 0 


| Total, ee ret alert 3s X 


. 4 7+ 1 n ©» 8 ” * 4 
& j * FI - 1 3 * ws. f * & * ' 2. +S N 
\ Eng? p_ 7E =. i ) ? 4. ( ] 
3 : — | 7 | 4 


{MIR AS 176% ap. 
F or the potatoes, ſee — Ne, 


61. Profit 8 / GO: 


Water-furrowing =» 


THROUGH ENGLAND. 455 


„Neu 15 oil 
1769. Potatoes, profit, ” 8 6 6 
1767. Ditto barley, loſs, o 16 0 7221 
1708. Beans, — 0 4 ee, F 
——1 0 00 


Profit, ; e 7 6 6 


75 annum, 26 36 


| Experiment, Noeca805: #5 
_ Courſe. * 
” Is Drilled barley 3. amg 

2. Broad-caſt beans 
Soil the fame as No. 77. 

8 | 1767. 
| The drilled barley the ſame. 

_ „ 
Sowa with tick beans; the crop 2 quar- 
ters per acre. 8 "oe: ey 
5 8 2 
Zloaghing, „ 2 
Water- furroẽwing 
Sowing, = 945187 
Three buſhels 1 
Harro wing, - ns 
Striking furrows, = * 


| o 2 o O o 0 . 


Two hand-hoeings, 13 


/ 


— 
— 
ca 


295 Carry l , 
G 8 5 


oO O0 Ot 


Brought over, ge Wide 24 1 1 3 J 
Pulling, )))) 

Harveſting - + © 07208. 404 
. „ „ 4 


= 
BY 
4 

oF | 
E 
©O 
— 


138 88 Fo 
8 at 25s. 1 2, 10 0 
ke three ee it 9 © 15 © 


| ds” 
Well tilled and manured for turnips ; 
_ wp 3k 3+ per acre. 


ap l. | 
Nei 3 


- 
* 


Water-furrowing. _—_— 


Hunted in May, 2 


„ * 
0:0 
* . 


I 
# 


Ox-harrowing, _. . 
17 Loads g, IS 
Spread —.- hi. 


Twice ploughing, 3 
Harrowing, _ | 

Drilling with the xp-longh 
Seed, PT 
Hand-hocing, | „ 
P -. * ow 


h Total, £0 bp, 


e 
OO O GO O 


l 


7 
. 
. 
r 


— 
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Produce. 


Food, V 3 3 


a 
q x08 Ws | Sh EL 46. id 
NR. 


— 


. 5 3 8 


—  Recapitulation. . 
75 Drilled barley, loſs, 0 16 
168, Beans ditto, '' = © 
1709. Turnips dirto, Ter 


are . 5 6 + 3 
Fer ann. Tr x 
— — — 


B No. 79 g 
| Come. 0 
e Oats- 2 2. Beans. 3. Tares. 


long clay. In 1766 it yielded Wheat. 
1767. 


The ſtubble of which was a "Y 


in March, and oats harrowed in; ; bow gor 
three quarters per eee | 


3 8 - Expences, 
Ploughing, „ 
Hare 
Seed three buſhels, _ = 
Sowing, = l 
Water-furrowin 8, 


Mowing, 5 1 


* 


4 


3 


'4 


— ot; OO © 


1 
| 


Carry over; * 


* bunt 
= 


 Expences 3 1 8 8 6 


One acre and three quarters; ei 2 


i 
N 
* 
| 
5 
* 
* 


" 3 6b 
"ht \ 
1 - 
' HI 
1 
. 
$ | 
1 
e 
* 
4 
_- 
s... 
7 5 
= 
| 's 
U 


0 Oo oo | 


* === — — - = — - — a — 2 ou — — © n — L 
— ee res oe — —— A —_— — _ Io — 3 DT RT. > "ay 2 — — — 
: : —— et es ——— — ny — ä — — — * n 2 3 7 = — — 
- — — — — — = — — = — 7 
. - 2 2 : — ERR 5 —— — — 4 A 2 r 
* — - — WE 22 — mg 1 — Ca 3 b = A —_— w—_ * — > * We 2 — 3 2 = > E ESE ? \ 
- * 2 „% IEA INS ts ne — > — — — — = 2 
q 22 _ — = — D r 22 — — + — 2 5 12 * 
2 N 1 : n * * — a4 — — — = - 4 . 2 . 2 ** — <=xu A - * —_ 2 = 
* " - - — — — - : 2 os 2 — > > I - -_ = SY 2 4 = 
— ON . 8 — "IOW ——— CE A. Sr 2 2 —— 5 5 * - 
= — 3 — 3 - <= 4 9 wh Py * = _ 
SY "ST gs 2 * 2 * - * 0 * r — = 
* E — - _ - 
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Brought over, — 
Harveſting, ans 
Thraſhing =- 5 


Manes &c. | — ES 


"Total, 3 
1 


Three quarters, at I5s. — 


A load and quarter ſtraw, 


Total, . * 


 Expences, = 
P I oft, — = 
2 700 


| Ploughed up the oat ſtubble in 8 


and harrowed in tick — the crop 


neee, 11 0 1 a; 
Expences. 


1 ing. * " 5 I JOS 


Three buthels _— 


_ Harrowing, = 


|  Hand-hoeing once, * 8 2 — 


| Pulling, „„ 


Harveſting, | „ 5 


Rent, ä 


ao 0000 


4+ 
6 , 
* 


A o 


_ two 


10000 0 ow wo 


THROUGH 'EN GLAND. 459 


| Produce. | : 
Two quarters, at ye 1 4. 2 10 
Straw One. load. ee 1: ES 


” 
- 
——— — — — 2 p = 2 = — — 
— — — 2333 —[B—ͤ?‚„—. 4 — 
4 % ET. 0 2 8 =Y 1 2 7 * 7 = 
* ; IO 55h 1 oo — TI 
* 4 £ * : p * 
— — — —_ — 
3 24 — A - _ = 2 pf 
. 2 — 72 


— —  —  — — — — 2 
— —— ——-— I 
CPP on are > ET A ay 
oy hy 2 
— 
— . wy — 
Fo eng wo: A", 
— — 
-- — 722 
. : MEETS = 
* 28 5 


Tel, . . 
| wer + eget er Oy r 


8 0 
ol o 2 


- Profit ji SAW eule os 1 
| , 18} 
. 2769. 1 


— 
2 * TR 


— — 
—  — 
mz — 

* 1 1 
— 

— — 


Ploughed the bean ſtubble in March, 
and harrowed in tares in May; the crop 
came but to little, not worth more than 5% 
an Acre, 


— 


— 


3 Bae, 
fou 1 * „ 
S e {9910 - B 
Seed two 3 3 1 85 
Harrowing, NE ore ic ˙» os 
Rent, 1 : 08h & Wa e 


1 oy F 
jt 1 5 
#} 
1 
\| , 1 
1440 
$ E 
4 T4 » 
i '* $18 
: + 4 E 
fo 
en 
&& 4 . 
"V 0 
kg 
[2 AZ = 
0 1 
1140 
>e 1 
1 
13 n 
: 7 
* i ' 
4 ff 
4 * 
1+ 
q 
1 
o 


O 


12 
* * 


0 W 


Total, id gn Hoi. 
e 


. 


I 18 


| \Recopitulatin, a 
1769. Tares, R 
1767. Oats, profit, C. o 12 19 Ht; 
1768. Beans — 88 Sa 


' Loſs, if, „ 


2 
Which is per ann. 5 217 
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| . 


| _ Obſervations. 

Mr. Arbuthnat has had ſuch a variety of 
undertakings in the huſbandry way, that 
all his fields could not poſſibly receive 
equal attention. 'The loſs on this field has 


ö been firſt ſowing oats after wheat, and 
afterwards always fowing it on one earth, 


which on” a Riff clay cannot be right, It 
is a proof, that the common management 
of theſe Whey, Yield a very poor acta 


Eser tier, No. 80. Noir 


Courſe. 
1 Fallow + 8 Wheat 
©» Is Drilled barley . 5. Ou. | 


leres & 
Five acres ; . ſoil a ſtrong kn? on clay; 


fallowed in 1766, and in 1767 drilled with 


barley; for which crep ſee wn 
Nene. Loſs 24 8s. _. _ 


. 1768. | 
Harrowed in tares on two earths ; mown 


7 foiling horſes; kept ten three weeks, 


and yielded thirty e worth. of 1 
fed beſides, 6.x 


THROUGH 'ENCLAND. 46x 


1 Expences. 
Firſt ploughing, „ 0 
Water-furrowing, 7 0 
Second ploughing, = © 
Harrowing, — 19 0 
Two buſhels tares, = 8 r 
Mowing and carting, LO 0 

Rent, 1 0 — | — 1 


0 lo OO OOO 


r en 


| 


7 Produce. 
Keepin g ten horſes four weeks, at 
75. 6d. 15 l.; the fifth is SY | 
Sheep feed 305. the fifth is © 


> © 
6&0 


Total, 5 — | = 3 6 0 
e & 0 0 ben o- 


2 
£2 


Harrowed in wheat on one ploughing ; 
produce three quarters per acre. 
Expences. 
Ploughing, „ 


Harrowing, FE | 
Two buſhels ſeed, . 
Striking furrow s, 
Water-furrowing, = 
Reaping, - 1 ny 
8 | 4 a 


2 
* 
* "ER 


N 00 0 SY 


7.3 
— — 


” 
4 
*1 
: 
: ö ! 
. 
74 
f 
| 
+ | 4 
is i 
BN 
o 
481 
HW 
| 4 
1 
* #t 
ww... 
3 
35 1 
4 „ 
FR 
i = 
LIE 
147 
. }: 
4 
17 
. 


r 


10 0 o 0 000 


| 


— 
— 
So 


Carry over, 


lo GO 


K ——— — 


2 
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_ > Brought over J. 
| Thraſhing, „ 
Carrying, „„ 0 
Rent, „ I 


Total, 00 e ee BR; 


462 


| va i Produer. 
Three quarters, at 444. 6 1 
| One load A 


„„ ĩ 
. e e rat * 86 


2 n 61 
 Harrowed in oats on one earth: clover 
was ſown on the wheat, but it miſcarried, 
which was the reaſon of ſowing oats ; for 
clover was wanting, under which crop it 
now is, and very fine. Product 3 quarters 
per acre. Sos c 78 
= Expences. 
P loughing, „ 
Harrowing, 1 


Three buſhels ſeed, E 
Sowing, — ot 
Warter-furrowing, = + 
Striking water-furrows, 1 
ain . 


Carry orer . 


THROUGH. ENGL AND. 1463 


Brought over, L. 0 17 11 
Hatveſtidg, 29 * — :8: 0 
Thy i ie 7 0 4 6 
Rent, ww * nf ve 7 e en ©. 

| 12 


Three FR enn oy 5 
Straw one load. © 


| Expenees 12, 3663 ORR 9 5 
N 1 3 p * 


a 41 EYES 
L mY , & 4 * ; * 0 . 
Py : * 
* 
* N pate 
. : "I" * 8 POPE 6 WH. 
05+ 292 4 . # I 3.3 
* 4 » 


dale. e 
1768, Tares, profit, e 

1769. Wheat dittoo 4 
1770. Oats ditto, = 6 


Fork, 5 1 6 
1767. 1 Drilled barley, fols, 31288 


robe, N ͤ¶ \ l 3 18. 6 


Per ann. 17 55 2 
Ee erinent, No. 7% ; 17 70 5 

Hg Ms Courſe, 121 

1. Madder, 2. Ditto; 3. Ditto: 15 Ditto. 

Six acres... For the crops 1 Expert: 

ment, No. 1 3, I : 

| Vore I TEIN br Loſs 

8 


— — — — 
enen ee EIS 
C 
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fr - Loſs, =. . 68 14 0 
0 Which is per acre, 11 9 © 
A per acre per ann, 2 17 3 
This 10ls ! is however but in appearance: 


fach numbers of plants were, drawn from 


it, that, if reckoned, as they are elſewhere, 


the oY would be very great. 


O 0; Experiment, No. 82. 9 
—— 

1. Madder. 2. Ditto. 3. Ditto, 
Nine acres: the crop regiltered in Expe- 
. 10. Profit 211 7. 12g. 44, 


| Pen erb 231. ros. 3 4. Fern acre 8 ann, 


$1. 175. 6d. BI i 

G D Experimgnt, No, 53. 

. B Cuno. {ont 
_$ Fanow 3. Madder Re 

7 >” Maier n 


e Experinient,, No. 14. 
> SN 67. which is per acre 33/, 


— and per acre per ann 81. 65. 74, 


— — Experiment, No. 84. — 


3 


„„ * Courſes, - 3 * 


I. Fallow,, _ 1 3. Madder 
2. Madder oY A 
hree ne Ses Experiments; No. 15. 


-roh Bro 20? 2.41} TI { ec F85 : 2 6 


9 „„ „ A100 2 6 
64401 Per aere per aun ” * 8 15 7 


THROUGH ENGLAND; 426g 
Experiment, No. 85. 
55 Caunſe. 

1. Turnips. 25 Turnips. * Turnips. 5 

Two acres; the ſoil a black rich loam. 
1767. 441 
| Trench-ploughed ſome lucerne, and | 
harrowed in turnips: they were drawn for 

ſheep, at 4. an aeg 5 
- Expences, 1 


Treuch-ploughing with Ducket' $2424 
plough, = 4.6 20 
Harrowing, © =, W220 
Sowing, 8 8 8 4 
Seed, ——— o © 6 
Twice hand-hoeing, 8 10 © 
Rents; Ge 1A $77 $51; Mu 
Total, : 355 2 h 2 11 9 


Pauls. n. 
By 3 * 2 0 ee © 0 


Expences; e 
| Ro Por nmr. 


On 1768. 5 
E it again, ahd TONY) 
fo turnips, wad on the _ by 11 55 3h 
F.. acre. 
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5  Expences. . 
| 8 „ x. *. Ja© 
Harrowing and ſowing, _ N 
Seed, = FFF 

Twice hind Hoot: 5 
Rent, Ge. OE * 1 
: Total, 855 3 3 
55 Produce. | 
| Sheep feed, | — — 3 0 
e goidgudls-42...0 
0 8 0 


3 196. 8 
4 e again for turnips, a as 
before ; fed with ſheep, 3/7. 105. * acre. 

: Product. . 

has : c4 to 0 
ä as before, except but 
one hoeing, 2 5 
2 


Profit, 5 


128 


. : Pn ho 
1767. n profit, 1 5 
1708. Ditto, | _ ditto, : = 4 | 0 8 
| 1799: Ditto, 5 ditto, 65 "SF & ke 


Total, - * 2 . wow 


Fo ow 


0 


>) 


PRE, . 
wy 


1 I * 


— oh 


But in addition to this profit is that 


very great one of feeding on the land by 
ſheep, which is certainly more than 19s. 8d. 


a year. > 5 
| Experiment, No. 86. 

% OT _ Courſe. WEE LN 8 
1. · i te Madder 
„ 4. Madder. 

Four acres ; regiſtered in Experiment, 
No. 12. 


brett. C97 0 4 
Per acre, „„ ũ 7òùͤ] i = 2 
Per acre per annum, 6 2 52 
Experiment, No. 87. 1 

. en 

1. Lucerne 4. Lucerne | 

2. Lucerne F. Lucerne, 


3, Lucerne 87 
Twelve acres. See Eee, No. 5. 
Profit per acre per ann. 61. 45, 44. 
General Obſervations. . 
In order to draw thoſe really uſeful con- 


cluſions from the preceding regiſter of 


courſes, which they certainly will afford, 


it is neceſſary to ſtate them in one complete 
view, retaining no other circumſtances 


than the crops, ad! the clear c Fra or 
loſs. | 
5 1 * 


- 
- 
— — —————— — — —— — 


— — * : 
— 
. » = 
SAR as i. at tin ; — RA — 
— I — 2 
> © 7 2 _ 


— 


EE x nee. Ca a... + 


Ae se- ge 
Tz 1 
ro — IF 

— Lhd — 


= P 
— — — 1 » — 


— 
—— . C ———— —[ꝓä˖¹wWNÄN—— — 
— — p 
4 n >< "Ih, 
prong —— 
22 = _ 


—— 


——— — —„— — SO AY we WERE „ 7*— m 
== r S _— 
— * as — 


== 


woo 2 


2 el. 2 


- 7 
FM : 
= 

: F = 

v 
- ; 77 
n 

$a 
[1 "1 

1 
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2 Courſes that have provell profitable, 


g Eaperi- eee Expended in Profit per 
\ in wot, ande manure. | acre 4 | 
n 5 | annum, 
Ne, | 1 * 2 1d. 
; 62. 1. "as 2. Winter tares, | VVV 
23. Fallow, 4. Wheat, 0 0 2 9 0 


64. 1. Barley, 2. Clover, 3. Clo- LH 
{en Wheat, © = 8 5 6 3 19 8 


66. 1. Oats, 2. Peaſe, 3: Fal- raed 855 
low, 4. Wheat, gang 1 10 1 
i 67. 1. Beans, 2. Wheat, 5 art 5 5 3 51 
5 68. 1. Drilled beans, 2. Drilled 1, 
wheat, 3. Drilled beans, 7 | 
Winter tare” .. 00:40] 16 0 
| 69. 1. Stubble, 2. Fallow, 3. i | 
| Dtrilled wheels 4. Drilled 2 
f beans, rh 434 th 6 7 


70. 1. Fallow, PY Drilled beans. 
3- Wheat, 4. Drilled, beans, 1 8 2| 2 310 


E 7 | 71. 1. Drilled peaſe, 2. Drilled | — 
1 wheat, 3. Beans, 4. Wheat, 2 13 019 4 
2 - 72. 1. Drilled beans, 2. Ditto Bi wo x 
wheat, 3. Ditto beans, 4. * 
Vi to wheat, „ 13 2 


73. 1. Fallow, 2. Drilled beans, bini 1 
- } '$3+ Ditto * r 
+ . + "obeans;, 8 T 0 1 0 1 11 
73.2. Oats, 2. Tae g. Fal- VNV 
low, 4. Drilled wheat, 1 210 1 5 11 
75. 1. Fallow, 2. Madder, 3. e 
Madder, „ Madder, 3 10 © 7 14 2 
7654. Fallow, 2. Maäder, 3. f 
12 t Madder, 4. Madder,. en 10 0 8 
77. I, Drilled barley, 2. "Ditto #10? : [ 9 | 
bes Notatoes, 4 10 0 FS 8 10 
80. 1. Talon, 2. Drilled barley, ES 
23. Tares, 4. Wheat, 5. Oats, 0 0 0} 
82. 1. Madder, 2. Madder, 3: e 
5 Madder, „ 3 05 
83; 3 Fatiow,- 25 Modder 3 
Madder, 4. Mader. 1857 0 0 


CE 
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Cen that have proved. profitable, contin. 


Experi- Expended in | Profie * 
ment, „ 1 manure. exe Par - 
Me out unnun. 
No. 5. ; 5 2 1 d. 5 J. 4 . d. 
83. 1. 13 4 Madder, 3. be 4 
 Madder, 4. Madder, 3 120 7 4 II 


84. 1. Fallow, 2. Madder, 3. | 
Madder, 4. Madder, 6 0 „ % 5 7 
85. 1. Turnips, — e 29 : We] 
23. Turnips, 0 o 0 0 109 * 
86. 1. Fallow, 2. Madder, WP” 7s 
| 3. Madder, 4. Madder, 2 4 © 6 2 51 


87. I, Lucerne, 2 Lucerne, 8 N 4 . | | $ 1 
3. Lucerne, 4. Lueerne, b 
5. Lucerne, ETSY} 6.4 5 


Courſes that have been attendell with os. \ 

56 Manure. Loſs. 

63. A Fallow, 2. 5 00 tares, A . 
3. Wheat, 4. Oats, | 1 6 n „ 

65. 1. Tares and flax, o | 

low, 3. Tares, 4. Wheat, 1 1 6 o 6 9 

74. I. Oats, 2. nn peaſe, 8 7 
23. Barley, 6 15 o Oo 5 2 
78. 1. Drilled barley;”: 2. Beans, , 4 Mak 

„ 8 "5 4 2 

79. I. Oats, 2. Beans, 3. Tares, o 0 0|0'7 

81. 1. Madder, 2. Madder, 3. 11 

| 9 4: N | 0-0; 0 * 2.17 


{ 


Www VG 


2 The firſt object that ſtrikes one here is, 
the vaſt profit attending ample manurings; 
by dividing the = mem this * A de- 
N 


Vor. II. 1 h * 


F 1 


—— 


Is the laſt fine If the . age, 711 J 105. 7d. 
read 8 J. 67. 74. ok SEN * F 
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2 ee Jen above 3 l. an acre, 
* W 1 | | . * 


* J A * — ; 
. 4 * 67. "ET * 3 
. Fe - 


33 
2 
K 
eo* 
1 © 

* 

7 


— 


82, . inn Y N 
83, Ditto, © re e 
22 83. VVV 

Total, e 


3 
6 
N 
F I | 
7 


es. 
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Vnmanured crops.” 
: N PA Prof, e HET a gt 
68, | r 2 16 
So, r 
855 . | 12 — | FE O 19 


+Þ | ©©0 o 


el] © WES 7.0 
79% Loſs, F 2 mg 7 | 
81, Madder, 2 


Average, = "0-82 7 


7 Lucerne profit | 1 


Madder excluded the account will be 
| thus. 5 A 

| Manurings above 31. an acre. 
No. 64, Profit, EET 3 19 8 
9570 3 3 6 5 10 7 
775 =; Iu. 8 


q 8 2-6 "0 8 3 2 1 8 _ a 
a *. 2 . 0 - n > . - 
on — tr att 4 x coo. AE ae L 2 * S K 4 
* 7 pe 2 ——— tp > ug > — — — -< — — Sw D227 < - A aa iv —— —_ — 4 
all * Y - — = SA — — — = — — — — — > — — — . — . —— _—_ 1 — 123 oh 4 
5 13% n n EM EE S _— — 8 7 — —— — — 2 r — N 3 

EASE = — * . ee eo... = i Wn = Tr 5 2 5 n FE 10 — - — 2 — — — — — 2 
. oy : = : -" . 8 A * : I OO.” 0-1 _ 

n 1 . ke ia 


—— —-—¼ 
3 ea 
q TREES: * 
Ml 5 8 
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3 74. Loſs, 


Total, Fs 1 1 3 2 


Avenige, 7» eee 
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95 68, 80, and 8s, 7 
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Manurings under 3 l. an acre. 


Q Ayerage profit, as before, e 14 7 


Tze unmanured crops. 


| | Toril, OP 5 6 12 9g 


— — 


Average, ebe fg 6 6 


Manured for thove IL $960 Ini #54 
A ei 5 nd 


— 


| Superiore FF 


Sopenioritr. co ons tf 1 


.. 


pe 37 3 


1 
| \ „ 


| Superiority, „„ 


* — — — 
* LAY 7% 


Lucerne is 1 e is ſo un- 
eommonly profitable without manuring: 
that it would overturn all concluſions. 

From this view of the crops, with an 
eye to manures, it is yery evident, that 
pro Apen very much on Manure, and 

| "ou 
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that the degree of the one is very inti- 


mately connected with the other. This is 
a general reſult; but not ſo important as a 


more particular one. From examining the 
courſes, it appears, that very ample ma- 
nurings will be but loſing, unleſs the courſe 
is good: thus, in 74 and 78, drilled peaſe 
and drilled barley are introduced, both 
crops improper for this ſoil; ſo that ma- 
nuring of 61. 156. and 51. 46. are attended 


only with loſs. No. 68, though unma- 


nured, pays 24. 16s. proſit; whereas 
No. 80, unmanured, pays but 15. 8d. 
This is owing to drilled beans veins in n 
and drilled barley in the othler. 
The moſt profitable courſes. are; 7 
No. 64. 1. Barley, 2. Clover, 

3. Clover, 4. Wheat: it pays J. 3 19 8 
No. 67. 1. n West, 


3. Tares, 14 er . 88 fl 


No. 72. 1. Beans, l 


3. Beans, 4. Wheat: all drilled, 315 2 


Hence it is evident, that the moſt pro- 


fitable method of manuring theſe ſoils is 


to make clover, beans and tares, the fallow 


crops, and to have wheat the only white corn 


one. This will be further illuſtrated by 
lleaing the next rank of profitable crops. 
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"No. 68. 1. Drilled beans, 2. Ditto 
- wheat, 3. Ditto beans, Winter 
teres, g E. 5565 0 
No. 295 od Fallaw, - 2. Drilled 
beans, 2 0 Wheat, 4. Drilled | 
"beans, . Be 2 3 10 
' _ VT C6 Dried batley, 2. Ditto 1 
beans, 3. Potatoes, — 2 8 1 
The drilled” barley was unprofitable; 
this profit was therefore on the beans, '&c, 
This ſcale of profit ſhews evidently the 
beneficial courſes; as to barley, oats, and 
turnips, they are comparatively contemp- 
tible to the ſuperior crops of clover, beans, 
tares, and wheat. [Potatoes are but once 
tried; but _ vid je 2 Wie * ex- 
ceeding any. 5 25 
Wheat Fan to pay very; well far a 
complete ſummer: fallow. 0 
If a hint is taken from: theſe bs 
ſuch;an one as the following may probably 
be found uniformly advantageous: 
- 1; Fallow _ 8. Winter tares 
4 2 Wheat ; b 1 Beans 
3. Beans delle 10. Wheat 
4. Cats 11. Potatoes) 
ee 515 5k ee ee 1 65 
6. Cover 13. Clover 
Wann, eee 
1 . l 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It may be ſuppoſed 1 introduce the oats 
merely as an introduction to the clover, 
and for the ſake of ſome ſtraw, in caſe it 


could not be or A kart thus pol | 


| this. . Fourtcembs in | Wheat, | 
Two... Ditto Oats. 
Two Dia Beans. 
One Ditto - '". 460 mens. 
Three Ditto _ 55 Clover. 
One Ditto Potatoes. 
One Bits S ¶ % N ͤ - 


1 mention nothing of eabbages, becauſe 


they are not yet experieneed on this farm. 


Eight fourteenths, cleanſe and ameliorate, 
Six ditto, foul and exhauſt. | 


The land therefore muſt ahrays be 8 | 


and in good heart. 


This for common huſbandry; ; but the 


| dent profit is to manure very richly; and 
plant madder. The clear” profit of the 
madder courſes” far exceeds the common 
ones; but lucerne, without any manure at 


all, comes 1 * madder b Vith great | 


quantities. | 


"0p MISCELLAN nous EXP E- 
RIMENT S. 


Mr. Arbitthnot*s. attention to huſbandry 5 
ip been in no reſpect confined : ſome ob- 
- __ 
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jects, as may be eaſily conceived, have 


demanded more ſpirited efforts than others; 
but very few have been neglected. It will, 
for the ſake of clearneſs, be requiſite to 
throw thoſe enquiries, which have not been 
made in ſo extended a manner as the reſt, 
into a diviſion by themſelves. They will 
be properly arranged under che Wehen 
1. Manursss 7: c 
2. Draining 8. Deſtroying 
3. Deep ploughing thiſtles 
| 4. Velvit wheat _ Black bent 
* Growth of wheat 10. Sheep 210 
6. Feeding Wheat 1. er poplan 
on MANURES. 
This genie in his culture of mad- 
der, &c. has manured various of his fields 


in a much richer manner than I remember 


any where to have ſeen: it has been done 


with farm - xard dung, raiſed at home, and 


alſo with large quantities purchaſed at 


Tondon: this practice has been carried on 
in fo large a ſcale, that the experimental 
| regiſter of it, unleſs various diviſions had 


been made with infinite trouble, could not 


be deciſive. His general manuring therefore 
is not to be Sathe red from the following 


5 Sk : | trials, 
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trials, which are upon a different plan. 
The manures tried are, trotters, wood aſhes, 
ſoot, coal aſhes, rabbit dung, malt * 
hay nk foil, folding ſheep. - | 


TROTTE R 8. 
Enperiment, No. 8 8. 

This manure was tried on both firong 
and light loam for wheat, and alſo for mad- 
der, 5 quarters per acre, at 95. beſides 
carriage from London. They were not at- 
tended by any viſible advantage in either 
crop, which he attributes to their going 
through the hands of the glue makers. 


WO O D AS HE . f 
Experiment, No. 89. 

Sowed them on arable lands in various 
fields ; 2 5 buſhels an acre; but * 5 Apo 
no ſort UP advantage. . 8 
1 Experiment, No. 90. fs 

Tried them on graſs land; the benefi 
there was great. The farmers were of 


opinion, that dreſſing would burn up the 


graſs, which would be the caſe if laid in 
heaps to be ſtrewed; on which account 
they muſt be ſpread directly out of a little 
cart. They were collected from Banftead 
downs, at 3d. a buſhel.” 


e 
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| SWOT... 
PR |. No. 91. | 
TEIN 30 buſhels an acre on graſs land, 
at 7 d. a buſhel, beſides. carriage and I d. 
ſowing. . From Various trials, the effect 
was found to be very great, if done early 
in February, and equally "beneficial ſown 
on green wheat at the ſame time. 5 


0 O A L AS H E S. 
Experiment, No. 92. | 

„ compariſon was formed between coal 
aſhes and ſoot, on graſs land : the aſhes 
were ſifted remarkably. fine; 40 buſhels per 
acre were ſown of each. At firſt the ſoot 
made the greateſt appearance ; but there 
was no viſible difference in the crop of hay. 


R ABBIT's D UN G. 
Experimen 6 No. 93. 

This is the principal top dreſſing uſed by 
Mr. Arbuthnot: he has tried it on almoſt 
all the fields of his farm. He ſows 25 
ſacks an acre over moſt of his wheat in 
March, at 15. 2 d. a ſack, carriage included; 
and this is in general the only manure he 
uſes for his wheat: on the drilled crop it 
was hoed in, and on the broad- caſt har- 
rowed. The bares oh in 22155 er 
great. 


Experiment, No. 94. 
I e a compariſon was made 


828 rabbit's dung, chicken's dung, and 


wood aſhes, in the proportion per acre of 


18 ſacks of each. The chicken's dung was 


by far the beſt, the rabbit s next, and the 
wood aſhes laſt. Is 
MA L T D U 8 5 
Experiment, No. 95. 


Fifty buſhels an acre of kiln duſt : were 
tried againſt 20 ſacks of coal aſhes on arable 


land, and . turned out much ſuperior. 
NIGHT SOIL 
e Experiment, No. 96. 
Tried for cabbages and madder, 10 
loads an acre. It promiſes greatly. 
"D ALD SHEEP. 
Experiment, No. 97. 
Mr.  Arbuthnet has been ſo well con- 


vinced of the great importance of the ſheep 
fold, that his conſtant practice, when the 


land is not dry enough for the common 


one, is to pen them in a ſtanding fold on 


a head land, well littered with ſtraw every f 
day, or every other day, as circumſtances L 


admit, ſo as the ſheep, may always, be dry. 
One. hundred and thirty-four ſheep 458 


30 "PP penned, in this manner 6 weeks 


ö were 
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were littered with 5 loads and 40 4 
of oat ſtraw, (4615. to the truſs.) They 
made 28 large loads of dung. They were 
fed morning and evening with turnips 
in the pen, and let out in the middle of 
the day for 4 or 5 hours. In the above 
time eat 2 acres of turnips. The dung 
thus made was equal to any that can be 


had; full as good as what an Fringe from 
London at 101. a load. 


Suppoſe the quantity 20 ſuch © 
loads as Brought: from Lon- - 


don, 3 VV Lt 1 60 0 
Five loads and 40 wt at n 
2 * the pen, 8 | wn? * SRI 3 15 0 


Profit IR the dung, _ ae 1 


2 
- — — 


| W pick is per acre for the turnips, . 2-6 


And per ſcore ber weck for che 
- Ls. "7 ae as 15 FO ty 91 


JE - 2 


_ 


This irik e the adtanage © of fuck | 
folding in the cleareſt manner ; it alſo 
proves that a very high price may be paid 
for firaw with great profit: 205, a trufled 
load is high; but had zos. been given, 
chere would yet have remained 4 con- 


| fiderable — It is due, here is a grew 
advantage 
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advantage by eating the turnips on the land 


done in dry ſoils, whereas this method is 
1 to all. 5g } 
„„ DRAINING. 

Experiment, No. 98. . 
Seven acres of arable land and four of 
graſs were drained by covered drains: fur- 
rows were drawn by the common ploughs, 


depth of 20 inches; at the expence of 3 d. 
per perch” digging, filling, &c. They 
were ftruck in parallel lines diagonally 
- acroſs the ſlope of the fields, at the diſtance 
of 2 perch from each other; but Mr. Ar- 
' buthnot” remarks, that to drain his land 
Properly, the cuts ſhould be but one rod 
aſunder. They were filled with thorns, 
2 loads of which filled the drains of an acre. 
Suppoſe an oblong; 40 N long, 
5 ah 12 broad; it contains 3 acres. - | 


5 Tn the above method of draining, 
there will be 5 drains, each 
Ws perch long, or 200 perch; 
which at t'3 d. come 9 for 3 


where they grow; but that can only be 


$ inches deep, to mark out the cuts; they 
were then dug with draining-ſpades, to the 


T oe a or 


| e 2 2 2 18 4 
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Ad oyer, 5810 we 1 A x8 * 


Wale Turro 8, nns 


W tis wy 1 N 2 
1 . 2 > 
4 . 1 — — — 
6 


Three zones | | vio ©7:9[2-:0: 0 


' Which, is þ ee 0 
2 8 LN 
Two loads of it borrls, ſuppoſe 0 15 o 


| Teil fer ATE, e 4 TY 15 0 


„* fe. = 


P 
* * 1 4 : 
, c 


15 E 2.4 * Mo 99 wok? 
| 1 The ac of the above drains 3 
EY eee conſiderable, and good hands 
uſed to the work, not being always to be 
£4 uad, Mr. Arbuthnot deferred the draining 
his Whole farm, until he could invent a 
-plough that would perform the operation. 
II this deſign he ſucceeded, - and with the 
plough drained 26 acres of graſs land, the 
drains 2 pereh aſunder, as above, 17 
inches deep, 2 wide at bottom, and 85 at 
top. Filled like the others wifh thorns; 
but from the cuts being truer, and narrower 
. at bottom than they can be dug, 1 load of 
| — - filled 70 perch. Twelve horſes 
4 were uſed, and the whole expence of 
1 Ploughing, "Ali; Kc. kame to 14. per 
„ Perch. 

290 Perch, at 1d. on gate C. o 16 8 


E; 
— 


5 Which 18 Ls alte, „bl 


rr 
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Brought over, f 4. 0 o 5 164 

One e 4 1 0 5 6 
This is ſomething; over the. truth: - . 
Total per acre, „ 0 13 0 


Tapete per acre with the bade 15 


1 Wo! Pugh,” Die eo of 


- Sypericrity, * = hs | 


This prodigious 14 which 7 in A I 
actes, would at once pay the expence of 
the implement, ſhould call the, attention,of 
| all, Who have any quantity of land to drain 
in this manner. With this noble implement 
the / trouble and expenee of covered drains 
are reduced to a trifle, to; much leſs; than 
one crop of any ſart would pay, 
But here I. ſhould obſerve, that this ex- 
periment was made with the plough, before 
it was perfected by adding Wheels of five 
feet inſtead of the former ones of two feet: 
he has reduced the draft four- horſes; ſo 
. that it is now. worked with only eight, 
5 conſequently will do its work cheaper than 


mentioned in the above calculation. For 


an explanation ſee. plate XV; 4 
DEEP PLOUGHING. + + 
This part of huſbandry Mr. Arbuthnof 


hag practiſed upon the largeſt ſcale, and 
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with very great ſucceſs, His ſoil is chiefly 
a ſtrong loam, never ploughed before more 
than five inches deep: he has ſtirred it 12 
inches, and the additional ſeven are a ſtrong | 
brick earth. He always begins with a 
winter fallow, and leaves it through the 
winter for beans, on one ſpring ploughing. 
No manuring, except ſome with lime. 
The beans very good crops: much too good 
to give the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe them the 
. worſe for the deep ploughing, eſpecially ; as 
the ground was in general very foul and 
Poor. The beans have been followed by 
various other crops, none of which have 
indicated any ill effect from deep ploughing. 
He makes it a rule, never to ſow any 
fibrous- rooted crop for the firſt after this 
operation. He once ſowed barley on it 
and laid down to clover? the barley a poor 
crop; : but the clover took perfectly well: 
"Ie was dunged, and yielded a very large pro- 
;M duct; alſo one the ſecond year, after which 
it was fed, and trench-ploughed for wheat, 
The crop four quarters an acre, though it 
5 appeared to be much Hurt by the worm, 
and was fed bare with ſheep" in March. 
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VELVIT WHEAT: 
Experiment, No. 100. 


In 1768, Mr. Arbuthnot gathered fix 


ears of this Wheat, from the down on it 


attracting this notice and carrying it to 
market, the farmers remarked that they 
knew it, but had loſt the ſort, and called 
it velvit wheat. This induced him to ſow 
it ſeed by ſeed in 1768. He took off the 


tillers and tranſplanted them, which ope- 


ration he repeated, and planted them in 


the middle of a field of beans, to avoid 
blending the different Farina of the wheats. 
In doing this he obſerved, that the tranſ- 
planted plants run away for ſeed before 


their own tillers came into ear; ſo that if 
this method was practiſed in common, there 


would be a fortnight difference in the Fi 
pening of the ears of the ſame plant; for 


which reaſon it is a mere matter of curioſity. 


The product of the fix ears was 14 


quarts, which were drilled on one acre, in 


four rows, eight inches aſunder, on four- 
feet lands: ſome of it in double rows, 14 
inches, on the ſame ſize lands: they were 


both hand and horſe-hoed ſufficiently, to 


keep them quite clean. In harveſt, the 


produce of the two ways of drilling were 
1 blended 
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blended together through! hurry; but the 
total was three quarters three pecks; which 
quantity, from-leſk: than. two pecks of ſeed, 
he juſtly eſteems , a very great produce, 
and attributes ĩt to the ſort of wheat. The 
land had been ploughed 14 inches deep 
for madder. Such a crop ſhews! the good 
effect of both deep ploughing and wen, 
in preparing for wheat. 
_ He propoſes ſow¾ing it all: this year, 
oY which the: fort will be fully 2 
GROWTH OF WHEAT. 
| nt; No. ror 
Mr. bender, receiving a hint from 
Pr. Fordyce, on the different ſueceffion of 
the roots of plarits, and finding the ſame 
clearly laid down ir x manuſcript, faid to 
de written by Dr. Ca/len,-Profeſfor of Che- 
miſtry at Edinburgb, who explains the na- 
ture of the roots of all culmtferous plants 
in the following words: Culmiferous 
plants have three ſets of fibres: the firſt 
ſet is formed on the radiele, the ſecond ſet 
is formed above this, at a knot on the 
plumula; the third, at a knot in the 
plumula, above the ſecond: this the diſ- 
3 o Bennet. e the Ge N 
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judge t the tillering of, frumentaceous plants 
does entirely depend : : that W. theſe knots 
are imperfectiy formed, the Plant imper- 


— 


feQly tillers.” | Theſe three knots are 
ſcence, and maturity of the plant. "At the 
two uppermoſt knots "the tillering is 
formed, | 

Mr. Arbuthnot v was hence induced to ſow 
a. few grains. 175 water, to watch the ſuc- 
ceſſion of tl the roots. He cut: a hole an inch 
ſquare 1 in a bung-cork, in Which he laid ſome 
wool, and upon that three grains of white 
wheat, and floated on water in 2 glaſs 
tube 18 inches long. Firſt there were three 
fibres ſhot from the radicle, which branched 
into innumerable fibres; upon the wheat 
ſpearing freſh. fibres ſtruck out, as deſcribed 
by Dr. Cullen. Soon after they 3 were eſta- 
bliſhed, the three firſt fibres, with their 
branches gradually decayed; 3 as ſoon as it 
was in ear, the freſh fibres made their appear- 
ance, ſoon after which the | ſecond decayed, 
and. the laſt remained in poſſeſſion of the 
Water. The roots ſtraightened, when taken 
gut of the water, meaſured. 2 1 feet long. 
It bloſſomed. and ripened in its regular 
ure; 3 each, ear had one grain; ſowed | 
| 114 FN one 
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one of the grains in the open garden, and 
when proper to ſeparate the tillers, it was 
done, and again a ſecond time, to the 
amount in all of 98 plants. They pro- 
miſed to produce a great burthen; but 
being near a hedge, the 1 2 5 eat them: 

the wheat very fine. 

Tried the ſame experiment in Inotber 
| elaſs, mixed with ſome wood aſhes: the ſeed 
rotted on the ſurface, owing, as ſuppoſed, 

to the quantity of wood aſhes being too 
great. The motive was to ſee if it would 
lead to any diſcoveries of the cauſe of 
ſmut ; for Mr. Arbuthnot apprehended that 
diſeaſe to be owing to a want of proper 
nouriſhment 3 in the laſt ſucceſſion of roots; 

the grain then being in a mucilaginous 
ſtate, there may not be a ſufficient quantity 
of food to carry it through that ftate. He 
has obſerved, that part of a field, which has 
been full of weeds, ſmutted when the reſt 
has eſcaped; and » likewiſe, that when 
| ftrong land has been much poached in 
ſowing, and afterwards baked, whether on 
the head-lands or middle of the field: 
ſuch parts have been moſt ſubject to ſmut, 
owing, as he believes, to the ſurface of 
1 arch not ein 8 pervious enough to 


0 7x | admit 
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admit. the laſt ſet of fibres, which it is to 
be obſerved firſt ſhoot from the pumula 
into the open air, and then introduce them- 
ſelves into the ſurface, frequently” at the 
diſtance of three quarters of an inch. 
This fact Mr. Arbuthnot has many times 
remarked, bs N 66 the orf bk 
field wheat. I Aan 
wy 7 . E DING WHEAT, | 
5 © Experiment, No. 1 ac 
This gentleman, | from obſerving the 
effect of feeding wheat in the ſpring, ap- 
prehends it to be very beneficial to a thin 
crop, and as prejudicial to a thick one: 
the feeding makes it tiller; but then it 
ſhould be done by turning in a flock, that | 
will eat it down in two or three days, and 
not by a few, Rec e A and ext he 5 
Dt.. * 
In March, 1770,” he Weed his Hock | F 
into'one half of a wheat field, intending to 
eat that half quite down to the ground, 
and to leave the other untouched. Wet 
coming on, obliged the ſheep: to be re- 
moved; nor could they afterwards be put 
jn again, as the wheat began to ſpine. The 
ſide of the field fed | appeared r e . 1 
Neuer erop of the two, 


+ 
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01 CARROTS, | 
5 $75 53 mo No, 306, * 2 
Gael, carrot ſeed, in March. When, the 
plants were 2 inches high, ſome, were. trans- 
planted ;, it was about the middle of May. 
In drawing them up, che ends of the tap- 
roots were broken off. This idea of trans- 
planting carrots aroſe from the. great ex- 
pence of hoeing that crop, much o which 
would be ſaved by, this Practice. One of the 
Plants taken up at randam in Sepfenber, 
weighed 314.; the top 14. the root 2/4. 
The principal rot for 4 inches deęp was 4 
in diameter; and en cli. into five 
ol Gxpight malen, 
Experiment, Na. 107. 

bo Mr, Artuthaot having. oblerved 3 ig 2 
Frizeland, chat it was, the cuſtom to fon 
carrots in the ſpring on wheat and rye, and 
to harrow the ſeed in, he wag induced to 
ty it in 1768. The field a ſtrong loam on 
clay. Jn. May be drijled a row of carrots 
| between twp of hegt, at 14 inches, on 33 
feet lands, ang alſo broad-caſt over ſeyeral | 
acres. The ſeed was mixed with bran, 
i which manner his, drill delivered it ver 
gularly. After the wheat. was reaped, 
| they were hand-hoed z Fl the Produce, 49 
buſhes 


buſhels. per acre, , And this practice he, 
thinks may turn out profitable on light deep 
ſoils. In, Frigeland it is the cuſtom to plough, 
them up and houſe, on to turn their, hogs, 
into the field and eat them on pr 
The carrot [4 wh a 3 N in 
all probability the damage they do the, 
wheat is, inconſiderable, or at leaſh not to, 
be named with a product of 40 buſhels, 
an acre. Carrots are very well worth 
Ls. a buſhel in feeding cattle; 405. an agre, 
added to the wheat, is an object of p@ 
flight magnitude; beſides, it is obſervable, 
that theſe were drilled ſo late as May, which 
is at leaſt, two months too; late; alſo, that 
the ſoil is very ſtiff, inſtead of being light, 
which is what the root delights in: upon 
the whole, it is fairly to be preſumed, that 
the practice may prove beneſicial on many 
ſoils. Another circumſtance is the plough- 
ing, which the land gets at Mzchaelmas for 
raiſing them, which it . perhaps 
would not have. | OW | 
DESTROYING: THIS TIRES. 
Experiment, No. 18. 
us « din field dies eee en 
hatin been very foul, innumerable thiſtles 
. after: 


N 
| 
| 
| 
J 
{ 
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afterwards appeared; they were repeatedly 
ſpudded without any effect they were re- 


peatedly mown with no better: after this they 
were ſuffered to ſtand till juſt! going. to bloſ- 
ſom; the heads only were then cut off; 
thisappeared to weaken the plants. They put 
out lateral ſhoots only from the ftem, 
whereas | thoſe that were ſpudded put out 
numberleſs tillers; but ſtill they were not 
deſtroyed. Mr. Arbuthnot having remarked, 
that rolling in the ſpring, while the land is 
wet, was fatal to the crop of graſs, deter- 
mined to roll this land when very wet, 
with an heavy roller: he accordingly d 
it, and the effect has been ſo great, that 
ſince this operation ſcarcely a thiſtle has 


N but he ſpoiled his crop of hay, 


In other fields he has mown, and then 
bruiſed them with the heavy roller in Ly 
weather, but without any ne,” . 
BLACK BENT... inks 
{This weed, called in ſome als mouſe 
tail, is more difficult to extirpate than 


many other annuals; but Mr. Arbuthnot has 


found the following method very effectual. 
Plough up the ſtubble in September, and 


leave it for the winter: in ſpring, pulverize 


it as . 3 as 3 ſo let it 


remain 


an > 4 
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remain for the bent to vegetate: then ö 
plough it up and ſow ſummer. tares, or any # 
thing that comes off, ſoon enough to leave | 
time for ploughing it well before winter. | ö 
Lay it up on the ridge, to be ſecure from = 
rain; if the black bent ſprings again, f 
plough the whole ſurface of the land with | 
the ſhim, after; which harrow and leave it j 


for ſowing wheat under furrow, ſhallow, 
and very late. This method is alſo good 
for the deſtruction of all ſeed weeds, if no 
couch is in the land: drilled crops, by 
admitting the een are nn in 
1 ant E Nene 
5 . - SH E E Po 
I ee "Web 109. 
Mr. Arbuthnot having 20 ewes with 
their lambs put to turnips in February, in ö 
three days the ewes ſhewed the appearance 
of the laſt ſtage of the rot, though not 
perceptible before; their wool quitting the 
ſide on the leaſt toueh, their eyes of a yellow 
livid colour, not the leaſt redneſs remaining 
in their gums, and the wax on the ſide of 
their udders being quite dry: many of 
them ſcarcely able to walk. They were 
taken from turnips and put in a pen, 
having WAS: to eat but dry meat, hay, 
6 ground 


—— 
. * 
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Ereund bears and bran, ſprinkledd with 


falt: they loathed their feed, ſeemingly 
Tör want of moiſture: forge water, mixed 


ith the water out of the madder copper, 
Was! given them, being a ſimple q ecoction 
1 :and* this they drank regularly. 

ent, they ad eachba deſe ef calomel 


e dame quantity aas to a 


groen perſon: this purged them ex- 
tremely, and brougbit away a moſt fetid, 
mauſeons, ſlimy matter. As ſoon as they 
nit, they had ſoap and bark igiven them 
every other morning; upon which they 
began to thrive, and the ſymptoms 6f-health 
appeared in the above-mentioned circum- 
ſtances. The lambs wyere ſuffered all the 
time to run in ad out the pen. Three 
ewes Onty died; the reſt have borne ande 
fine, and are now fatting. : 
This fucceſs induced him b FR 


5 rio from à farmer in the neigb- 
"bdtrrh6od,*who ſent Him four wetkrers in 
a kurt, ſo bad that they cohld nor walk: 


bie died on the road. Theſe had not the 


:Tyrhpt6ins above mentiofied ſo ſtrong as the 


20 ewes, but had water-bladders undder the 
güllet; in this he put à ſeaton of turpettine, 


and created them like the feſt. AI died; 


bang BO | : and, 
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and, What 1 8 extrabrilinary, Mr. Neal 
{the farmer be "hot he hat! them) 
ſaved all his Dock, thoug h many of "them 
as bad as theſe,” gti them a Fpootifal 
of turpentine in 25 Sill of water, "once in 
three days. e 
Reſpecting the. PAP mo "teep, p- 8 
Arbuthnot W EEE” £ | 
Northampi0 Aid "Leiceſter ſort 15 — 
did not well with him: they would not 
thrive, owing, 48 he apprehends, o the 


„„ 


paſture not being rich enough ; When fat, 
they came to 355. a quarter. The qua- 
lity of their wool declined. He finds from 
experience, that the N leſoire and Hamp- 
| ſhire ſuit him beſt.” The Hoger, botight 
in in lamb, and "kept in the ineloſures, 
fatten their lambs well; but muſt them 
ſelves be fattened off by Michaelmas, as 
they are too delieate for the? Wannen of 
this — : 
3 ' PLANTING. 5 
3 | Experiment, No. 110. 5 
Nine years ago planted ſome black pop- 
9 eight feet aſunder; the ſize about 
1 inch diameter: meaſured tw O of them. 
a Ns 1. The beſt contains 13 feet of timber, 
Which would felFat” 102. a foot, and the 
* | 55 forks 
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forks i in the top would give three rails, 
Worth with the- beet 24. In all 
126. 104. „ on SE: 
No. = The worlt, 1 124 Feet of . and 
the top worth 1 7. loall 104. . 
Average, IIs. 74. 
An acre planted in ſquares of 3 "LS 
feet would contain 680 trees, "oi 5 
- which, at IIs. 74 en 468 


RO > 0 
2 45 5 | Kio. . | 
. ho trees 9 — or raiſed 
"DP ES6-Eh, + as 10 © 
<2 Fantiog; +. IE TE I Ge 5 0 
_ Filling vacancies by: death; FEM | 
J oo ITS ollf, o: 12 6 
_ Fencing — e 10 0 
4 Bias Fears rate fuppoſe a at 306. 1 13 10 0 


Total, 17 2 : | Hs 75 "23 5 [ 


5 oY 5 398. 0 0 
Ebene, ee os 23 Te 2 


* SS 


Fog "Which is tor acre e. ann. „ 4¹ 1 4 
25 "No 3 or 3 in The world 
"5 will equal this yaſt profit. It is aſtoniſhing 


% 
£ s 1 


that-more plantations of-ſuch quick-growing 


. 
6* 
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trees are not made. This ſoil is a blacks 
8 ow pars: near water. ; 


Experiment, No. 3. 


fol „ planted at the fame time 
and diſtance, meaſured on an average 18 
feet of timber, worth 6d. a foot, and mne 
tops Is, 64. 1 
680, at 10% 6d. inn e 367. 0 0 


Expenges : AS. above, * oF 23; * 
| 12 e e 8 12 's 
Or ; wo acre por ann. 5 5 1 4 


1 
9 i 


* ch * - a; return there : 
ig. no {light reaſon to ſuppoſe the common 
idea, that this tree ſhould for profit, have 
the head: cut off, is an error; for it is a 
queſtion; whether the product by faggots 
would equal half this. But in ſituations, 
where poles ſell well, Mr. Arbuthnot obſerves, 
that you may eut them every ſix years, 
and {ell at an amazing price, but not for 
faggots. He likewiſe remarks, that the 
body of the willow tree rives into pales» 
which are admirable for fences, hardening 
in the air, and are . 25 e 
oa 1 2440 Tl of Mn Hitz I ito 

Vox. I. 4 
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VII. IMPLEMENTS. 


1 Aa e e the leaſt ſkilled in — 
ture, looks around for inſtruments that de- 


ſerve to be called complete, how few will 1 
he meet with! Every day brings to light 


new plans of culture, for the profitable 
execution of which peculiar inſtruments are 
neceſſary: it is often the want of theſe that 
caſts a damp on beginnings, which would 
otherwiſe turn out highly ſucceſsful ; but 
being liable to numerous miſcarriages, and 
great expences, for want of the proper 
machines, the modes of culture are them- 
ſelves condemned. The new huſbandry, 
among other inſtances, may be quoted, 
which abſolutely n on the: merit of 
the implements uſed. | 
Mr. Arbuthnot, on his bing this 
courſe of trials, experienced the inconve- 
niences here mentioned; and this induced 
him to invent a great variety of moſt ex- 
cellent machines ſabſervient to Huſbandry, 
with which he has been enabled to carry ; 
ſeveral branches of culture to a perfection 
unknown before; and, at the ſame time, 
at a much lower ex pence, than was poſ- 
fible to be effected with the tools before in 
uſe. I wil venture to aſſert, that the fol- 
Om | lowing 
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lowing. implements will do honour to their 
inventor, 


Þ Plate IX. | 
"The great Wheel Plough. 
References,” 
From 1 to 2 — 10 Feet © laches. | 
8 
A023 „% 
. 
7 r © 
„% ne 
9 % %% — 2 9 
1 io 8 . 
7 to 10 — 2 10 
13 to 14 — 3 but variabſs; 
4 to I5 — 3 ditto, . 2 
— . 177? 
r 


The gallows, 17 inches wide. 3 

The beam 6 inches qyare : at the coulter 
hole, rounded to 3 at the end. 
Diameter of the little wheel 2 feet 4 
inches. Ditto of the larger 4 feet. EP. 

This. is. the implement, with. which Mr. 
Arbuthnot performs all his operations of 
deep ploughing ; ; he ſtirs 18 inches deep 
with it, the draft 8 to 12 horſes. It per- 
forms the work in the beſt manner. 6 

K k 2 
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209 «: 1005 Pines Fig. S101 1157 
7 he * Hit Roller, 


a to ape — 10 feet o Inches. 


3 i to m 3 
| : "4. <> "ey bottom, 1 5 2 
: | # 1 bove the axle. 
Diameter of the 2 foot 8 inches. 


This roller, being drawn through any 

furrows, whether thoſe of beds in fallow- 

ing, or the intervals of drilled crops, &c, 

is of very great uſe in pulfer erizing them, 
when r no horſe-hoe will have JAFFE * 


Plate I Fig "Bj ON 

| De Bahr . ae 

| 1334400 51 2 71 f 
1 1. References, 


— 4 72 72 Inches, 
| 237 1 15 1 + GAP #: 1 | 
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55 
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11 
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a Af #1 a 8 N 10 
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5 ; I be 
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The ſhare 14 inches long at cutting 'Patt, 
and 10 at top; the bottom 4 inches wide: 
but ſhares-of any. ſizemay.be-fixed id it. 

Mo he block 4. jaches. thick. by 7 inches 
deep. A 22: 

The 9 3 aches 18 rounded... _ 

As the ſhim 1 is here repreſented,.-it is. 2 
feet from the top of the block to the ground, 
and from the top of the beam to the ground, 


2 TE 
” 


at the wheel, . 
A mare riſes or ſinks at pleaſure through 
the block, a8 does the wheel through the 


1 


beam. 3 10 IIS, a . * 8 
It will not here be improper 1 to remark, 


that this tool is in Berkſhire no longer. ry 


common one, and. that, ſeveral gentlemen, 
Who had tried "the laid it aſide as a bad 


inſtrument; 3 ' which. has, ariſen, from not 
| attending ſufficiently | to the variations of 
the wheel. Mr. Arbuthnot has improved 
it, by ſetting the ſhare into the earth, in- 
ſtead of leaving it flat, by which means 
the effect in cutting is much ſtronger. a He 


has found a ſhim of incomparable uſe in 


anſwering the purpoſe of the hand-hoe, 
cutting. through. all the weeds, and leaving 


them to die in the ſun. It is fimple, and | 


Kt Fxpedinious, „The. price 2 L SY non»? 
K E 3 
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_ RI. The double mould-board ys. 
we References. 255 

Fi ig. I. 4 perfpettive view of the Plough. 
A. The ſhare, 22 inches long and 16 
inches broad, riſing with an angular ereſt 
on the middle of its upper ſurface. 

B. The coulter, its extreme length i is 3 
: fer 2 inches, its breadth is 3 inches i in the 
blade, and 1; inch in the ſhank ; ; inelining 8 
to the horizon about 40 degrees, and is 4 
feet 2 inches diſtant from the point of the 


beam to the inner ſide of the mortiſe. 


C. The falſe coulter and tuck, with an 
iron key or wedge driven, through a | mortiſe 
in the upper end of it. 

* The breaſt- plate, its height from the 
ſhare to its upper or angular point is 2 feet, 
and at its back edge 18 inches ; its Vreadth 
at the' top, is 4 inches, and at the bottom 
9 inches, inclining to the horizon about 


| 4 5 degrees. 


r 


are 1 8 1 inches Wa on 1 the upper ru 
. IgE inches broad at their under ends, 
and | of an inch thick, e 

F. The beam, is 6 feet 9 inches long 
from its fore end to the ſhoulder of its 


tenon ; the thickneſs of the beam 16414 
inches 
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E inches by 3 f at the ſhoulder of its tenon, 
= which is inſerted into the beam poſt H. 
The whole length of the plough from the 


2 fore end of the beam to the ee of 


E its handles is 11 feet 2 2 inches. 
68. The ſheath, is 2 feet 4 inches long, 5 
xz 3 and 1 2 thick; ; its back edge is 111 
inches from the ſhoulder of the beam, 

I nn to the horizon 40 degrees. 
Hl. The hind ſheath is 3 feet 2 4. inches 
3 + en 41 inches broad, and 3 inches thick; 
its under end is mortiſed into the chip, 


but the beam and handles are faſtened to 


tze hind ſheath with wooden "I | 
', wedges, and nails. 
I I, The handles of an, he; are 2 
1 708 8 4 inches diſtant from each other * 
F- their points or upper ends. 

K .. An iron caliper, whoſe fire: 1 


3 F a26/Fuſlened with iron pins (ſee fig. 8) h h, 
to the inner ſides of the mould-boards, or 


bended iron wings; the outer ends of the 


| caliper-are' pierced through with holes to 


receive the hook L, which ſerves to fix the 
_ caliper, '&c, to the * of 3 


© Tequired, 


L. An iron Hort faſtened to > the hind 


<tr mr u ban w 
2 5 K 4 8 M. An 
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M. An iron ring 3 inches diameter, which: | 
8 raſa looſely through a hole in one of che 
arms of tlie caliper, and is laid over the 
other arm to fix the caliper, when the + | 
boards are opened to their full extent. 
1 Ader e ſhank. _ the wig 
plate. 4-35 By 1 
O. A flat d "Ay —_ which 
| paſſing through the ſtaple P, andi perpendi. 
cular ſhank of the hind gage, ſerews. into 


me end vf che chip 8, and ſerveg occa- 


ſtonally to elevate or depreſs the gage. 
perpendicular ſhank of the tail gage, and 
the flat headed ſcrew O, with which the 
£3 Sage is fed as need requires. 
Q. A horizontal iron plate or 18. '5 1 
PE ſquare, ard inch thick; with a 


perpendicular ſhank pierced through with 


holes to receive the iron ſcrew; with which 
it is ſet ta a proper 1 U or 
the purpoſe intende dll]: 
R. The chip, is 3. = 4:7 W Sal "OR 
| 54 broad, and 4/inches* thick;/: the er. 
treme length of the plough from the point 
of the ſhare A, to _ Sands of 1 5 Pp 
R, is 4 feet 4 inches} | 
8 * ſcrews and Auth, with hich tho 
7 1 5 ſhank 
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ſhank of the ſhare is faſtened to the chip. 
N. B.i Only one df the ſcrews: and coats 
appear in this view of the ploug. 
T. A round-headed iron bolt, 16 NAN | 
long, 1 of àn inch thick, w a hole 
through its upper end) for a pin of ſctew 
to kurp it in its place; this bolt paſſes 
through the eyes f the four iron plates 
or hinges; bon, which are: properly 
fitted and rivetted to the breaſt plate ani iron 
wings-or monkey oy 2 AY: a 

UU, &c. Four iron 8 or W 

3 nincheb long, 2 1 brad, and of an 
— neee Wren tg and 
indn wings: «> no 19000001 Heri g dim 

Ng" * The, flat-headed: Em on: pin Or ſerew, 
which-paſſes'throughrthe:upper. end of = 
bolt or ſpindle, tokeep:it to its place: 

W. An iron hook; faſtened to the. upper 
bade of the beam, and is occaſionally · ſet in 
the holes of the curved e 0 n 
' the depth of the furrow;, HO YOIENT 

XXX. Three clamps. or iron 3 
faſtened __ beam, 0 Woo ir from 
jplittings/ 1 reſt 2th 

V. An iron gage or e * 2 
ſegment of a circle, pierced through with 
holes; 
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holes ; this ſegment is about 2 feet 3 inches 
long (excluſive of its ſhank) two inches 
broad, and 2 of an inch thick; its ſhank 
vs feet a inches long, and one inch ſquare, | 
with a hole at its extremity for the hook. 
2. A flat-headed iron bolt or brace, 
which paſſes through the chip, beam, 
and ſheath; it is faſtened thereto with 
a nut and e 40. be, the 
3 1 9999 0 
& Xa. The” carriage” IR are NY FP 
diameter, 192 two 1 on their por 
riphery. Ot j 
b. An iron n 204 inches 1 
ind 1+ of an inch ſquare in the middle, 
with a ſmall ſhoulder on each face for tho 
under end of the ſegment to bear againſt, 
to which it is faſtened with a er bolt 
or wedge through the axle-tree. © 
ccc. Three wooden waſhers, 4 inches 
diameter, and one inch thick; the uſe of 
theſe waſhers is to ſet the carriage wheels 
at a greater or leſs TILE Os excl other, 
. as need requires, V | 
di. An iron ook} which paſſes ſwag 
a hole in the end of the ſhank of the gage, 
and ſerves to fix the axle-tree, gage, &c. 
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to the beam, to which the bas! is faſtened 
_—_— ſtrong wood ſcrew. r 
An iron Plate, 14 inches Stang 21 
e and 4 of an inch thick; this plate 
is fixed in a horizontal poſition,” cloſe under 
the caliper; ; its fore end is turned down 
lanting, arid faſtened to the ſheath G, and 
its tail end is turned up ſlanting and faſ- 
tened to the ſheath H. In the middle 
of the plate there is an aperture 13 inches 


long; its uſe is to guide the iron pin f, and 
regulate” the motion of the caliper, &c: 
This plate ſerves alſo as a lac” ceorflay to 
the hind and fore heath, n.. 
f. A round-headed Noz Aan ith which 
the caliper is connected to the direQing plate 
e; che under end of this pin paſſing through 
the aperture in the plate, is thereby 
directed ſo as to procure a regular motion 
to the caliper, mould-boards, Ged. 
g g. Two iron plates, with two! bori- 
zontal ears rivetted to each "of + them. 
Theſe ears ve aer the fore ends of the 
caliper, and are connected thereto with 
the iron pin h h. See fig. 8. N. B. The 
| Plates are rivetted to the inſide of the iron 
| wings or curved mould- boards; but there 
18 _ one of them ſeen in this view of the 


POR 5 


508 1 
plough; the other is indicated by the 
dotted W on the outſide en left 
wing. . 3876 ff: b ot; . ii | 

h. An iron pin, with which the ines 
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is co to the Plate, Ke. as ;vefore 


el 


mene 19 1 Etta J 


A. Fig. 2. The plough laws... wins 
ws. Fig. 3. The directing iron. 
h. Fig, 4+ The axis of the carriage hell. 

F. Fig. 5. The curved gage. ian 97: 
Fig. 6. The hind gage plate; 7 P, the 
en 10 the flat- headed iron ſere w. 


flat 


K. Big. 7. The. caliper; e the directing 


plate; ; f the round headed iron, pin, with 
which the caliper is connected to the. di- 


weckt e 14 bon i ile 7 


Fig. 8. A Pater iron plate ny ears, 


which! embrace the fore end of the. caliper ; 


h an iron pin, with which the 3 18 
connected to the ears. N 


x 


„T Figs 9. The . 100 bolt or 


ſpindle, which paſſęs through the hinges 


ſerves to keep the bolt in its place. 


This plough Mr. Arbutbnat chiefly uſes 
for earthing up plants in rows, and ftrik- 


ing furrows. It works in light or well 


tie * wich wo _— on other OC» 
| caſions 
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caſions - with three. The thould-boards 
expand at pleaſure, according to the diſtance 
between the rows, and have ſuch a ſweeps 


that they will earth up a row of plants to 


any. degree or height required, even to 
burying them on _ _ of an en | 
iges 
The variations 100 a are rants 
ſimple, being by the ſegment of a citcle, 
which goes vertically through the end of the 
beam. But as the accuracy of the per- 
formance depends on this gage always 
retaining its exact form, care ſhould be 
taken in turning on the head- lands, not 
to throw the plough on one ſide, as prac- 
tiſed with the common wheel plough. 
As I have myſelf uſed this implement, 
and with uncommon ſucceſs, I beg leave 
to hint, that in various works I have found 
it of incomparable uſe: in the operations 
of horſe hoeing, earthing up the rows, it 
equals the exacteſt hand work : another uſe, 
in which it is peculiarly important, is 
forming ridges out of fine tilled flat lands. 
If furrows are drawn with a ſmall. ſwing 
plough, on a level. ſurface at every 4 feet, 
and the double mould-board goes in them, 


ridges of that breadth will at once be formed, 


3 = i arched 


— 


- 
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arched at will by the degree of expanſiog ' 
in the wings. At 5 or 6 feet the ſame, 
only at wide diſtances it will not arch, but 
leaves a ſmall cavity along the center of 
the ridge: this is of excellent uſe for cab- 
bages, 8c. the ſides to be drawn to the 
plants by hoeing. I have alſo uſed it for 
drawing water- furrows on well-ploughed 
land, and find it executes s them n I 
well. 4 
1 Aa two bout PR are drawn out in 
half ploughing, with deſign to finiſh, this 2 
plough does double work in nn 


The price 81. 18s. 6d. 


F The hint taken from a lol con- 
fruQed by nalen cia, Bl. of Ark» | 


| Plate XII. 7 he Drill 2 


References. = 


As Is the frame of the carriage... 3 
B. The ſhafts, which are movable on a 
bar, to ſuit different ſized lands, or hang 
on occaſionally in front, when ſowing flat. 
C. The great lanthorn wheel; it is 8 
inches in diameter, is immo le on we 
axis „ and has 6 ſtaves. | 
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DD. Are two of equal diameters, which 
* be taken off when only two hoppers 
Bare wanted; they have likewiſe ſix ſtaves : 
E theſe three wheels turn with the axis, and 
35 the ends of the levers I. | 

E E. Are the Wheels of the carriage, 
ö 3 go on ſquare on the axis, and may 
* ſet at any diſtance to ſuit the lands. 

F. Is a ſquare. plank, two inches. thick, | 
I Which ſlides in the two ſides of the frame; 
dere are two ſeed hoppers fixed on the 
upper ſide, and on the under are the two - 
bs. one in its work marked G, the 
ether repreſented by fig. 2: theſe ſhares 
ide in the plates marked H H, in which 


kerews, to fix the ſhares at the required 
" Giſtance.;. the openings at the top of the 
bares are bevel, to catch the ſeed, which 
| comes through the ſquare holes in the 
plank, whichever way you move the 
ſhare; in the center of the front plate of 
"theſe two ſhares is a hole, and another at 
half an inch diſtance : theſe correſpond with 
| the ſcrew holes in the plate H, which are 
zn inch aſunder: this anſwers the ſame 

. as if the holes in the plate H 
* . „ | | were 


2 


there are holes at an inch aſunder for 
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were only half an inch alunder, which 
would have weakened: that —_— 
II. Are the levers, Which are fixed by 

a center pin in the Hoppers, as repreſented 
in fig. 3; theſe ends are lifted up by the 
. faves of the lanthorn wheels, which con- 
ſoquently Tower the tongue R, to deliver 
the feed; theſe tongues” Work againſt a 
brut K, 7 which i is ſet at the diltafce 27775 
able te the ſize of the grain. ar esbin n 
I. I ne of the ſide hoppers, to which 
the fare is fixed; and which has an iron 
plate M fixed at the bottom, which ſlides 
in the Plates NN. In the plate M,. chere 
are three holes, at all inch and 'a half 
aſunder, for a ſctew to fix it at the proper 
iſtance: thus, when each of the middle 
ſhares' is/ſhifted half an inch, the outward | 
ones are Hthifted an inch and half, Zane 
keeps them all at equal diſtances. 
O. Is an iron bar, fixed into the plank 
at P; it goes through the end ral of the 
frame, And ſerves to move the Plank with 
the hopper forward, to ſet it into work, 
and to draw it out of work at the ends of 
the lands; the fix holes are gages to aſ- 
certain the quantity of ſeed to be fown ; a 
me | | 3 dpi 


. 
> a; N 
.. — eh on = 
Ky to = » 
- 3 r 2 
a: — a 
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pin is fixed into either of them, which 
ſtops againſt the rail, when the ſpring Q 
on the other fide of the rail, catches in the 
correſponding notch ;- the further the. hop- 
pers are advanced to the wheel, the more 
ſeed is delivered, as the levers I are lifted 
higher by the ſtaves of the lanthorn wheels. | 
| Fig. 3. i is one of the outſide hoppers, | EE, 
with the ſhare faſtened to it, all. which 
ſide together on the plate M. R is the 
tongue, which lets out the ſeed, when, the 
end I is lifted up, and cloſes the bottom = 
= of the hopper, when forced down. again | 
| by the ſpring 8. K is the bruſh, againſt — 11 
which the tongue works; the elaſticity "3 _ 
the! briſtles Prevents: ſtoppage or: bruiſing — 
of the grain; it is ſet. by the gage ſcrew T, 
according to the ſize of the grain. U is a 
crew, | which goes through the iron * 
that ſecures the hoppers at dans diſtance. they 
are ſet. | 
Fig. 4. is an iron box, view wires faſ- 
tened in it, which interſect each other; 
theſe are occaſionally put into the ſhares, 
when wheat is ſown, to diſperſe the grain, | 
and prevent its falling in lumps. 
Fig. 5. is a triangular piece of wood, El 
hollow underneath, and on the ſides; it is 
Vol. II. ho © Cͤ 


| 

| ö 

1 

3 
+, 

4 

FP 
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placed in the hopper, a little above the 
tongue; this ſuffers the ſeed to ſink gra- 
dually, and prevents its laying too heavy» 
which often makes it: arch at the bottom 
of the hopper; and being hollow at bot- 
tom, there is roœm for the ſeed to riſe by 
the ſpring of the lever: thus the ſeed is 
kept in motion, and is Uelivered more 
equally. * i OF bart | 
Pig. 6. is a giding W e raiſes or 
ſinks the wheels to ſow deep or ſhallow. 
4 is a ſcrew rivetted at bottom, to the top 
of the frame 5, which ſlides up und down in 
two grooves ce. d is the axle of the wheel, 
which rums in the box e, and is faſtened in 
by the pin y; this Was neceſſary to get the 
' axle into the box, ag it is ſhouldered on 
each ſide, to prevent its ſliding either way : 
the ſcrew 4 Wares: in wt nut s to raiſe or 


X. fink the WROW HESTON DT 892. 
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placed in the hopper, a little above the 
tongue; this ſuffers the ſeed to fink gra- 
dually, and prevents its laying too heavy» 
which often makes it: arch at the bottom 
of the hopper; and being hollow at bot- 
tom, there is room for the ſeed to riſe by 
the ſpring” of che lever: thus the ſeed is 
kept in 8 58 and is Gelivered - more 
equally. OF ban | | 
Fig. . is a ſliding 8 Which yaiſes or 
ſinks the wheels to ſow deep of ſhallow. 
4 is a ſcrew rivetted at bottom, to the top 
of the frame 3, which ſlides up und down in 
two grooves ce. dis che axle of the wheel, 
- which runs in the box e, and is faſtened in 
by the pin /; this Was neceſſary to get the 
axle into the box, as it is ſhouldered on 
each ſide, to prevent its fliding either way: 


the ſcrew 4 works in the nut it's to raiſe or 
dax tte mhle... 
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= Th Plate XIII. 
1 * * Drill, with a manure er. 
Neferencer. | 
” © to 5 Feet 6 Inches. 
dert 5 — 2 10 
5 to. 6 — 2 10 
9 40 10 — O 105 
11 to 12 — 0 4 
11 to 12 — 1 0 
2 to 8 — o 11 


13 7 A movable ſtick, with a forked Gia | 
3 for ſtirring the manure, in caſe of choaking. 


The cags, or little barrels, 9 inches 


. "ay and 16 diameter, movable on dhe 


5 ais . Nl I [7 


The front + whale" 51 7 inches e 


. 2 ind 2 inches thick. 


7. 
BY 


The hopper is ſupported by the brace 


14 14, and fixed by the peg 16 16. 


The wheels 30 inches diameter, - h 
The box 15 is 10 inches ſquare, and 


E contains a fluted roller of wood, 8 inches 


diameter, turned by the axis of the wheels, 


and delivers the manure, which would fall 
© perpendicularly, were it not for two ſmall 
boards, which expand at pleaſure by a 


dinge, which throws the manure over the 7 
{fows, See Rs 
F 
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1 to 2 — 1 Foot + Inch, 
+ 10..3 IR "Fe 

3 to 4 — 0 3 3 
„ — o 10 This is an 
: iron ſpindle running through 
the hinge to fix to the bottom 
„ 
1 Repreſents the harrow, which is 
hung on behind. | 
C. The teeth; 1 1 a front view; (2) 
an oblique view of one. | | 
D. A repreſentation: of the roller i in pro- | 
file, and A fixed has... 
The great uſe of this implement, which 
is perhaps one of the moſt ſimple ever in- 
vented, is to depoſit the manure directly 
on the turnip or lucerne ſeed, not by way 
of enriching the land, but to quicken the 
growth while young, juſt ſufficient to en- 
able the -plant to eſcape the fly. A ſmall 
quantity laid directly on the ſeed thus, 
anſwers a very large dreſſing i in the common 
manner. The proper manures are ſoot, 
malt - duſt, all ſorts of aſhes, lime, dung 

rotted to powder, pigeon's dung, &c. * 


: ; = 
6 3 k g oo 
PU — 


5 8 . EEE”. 
IRIS A 3 2 0 9 
% 4-7 F 


2 * The hint of 2 manure hes from x 
drill plough invented by Dr. Gale, of New England, 
improved only in the variation of the diſtancer. 
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Plate XIV. Fig. 1. OP 
The Turnip Drill. 

This tool, which for ſimplicity in the 
invention has infinite merit, is uſed on 
land that is worked very fine ready for tur- 

nip ſeed, and is drawn by a man or boy 
along the top of each ridge, or on the flat, 

at pleaſure. , It is unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that it is cheap, eaſily repaired, or even. 
made by a ploughman, and performs ac- 
curately and well, 

Plate XIV. Fig. 2. The Double Plough. 


References. 
1 to 3 — 6 Feet 3 Inches. 
„ 
4 to 5 — 2 8 3 
W 2 3 2 
„ Be” $5 Þ 
WE 9 % 10 — 2 . 


From tail to tail 1 foot. 
Height from the ground 18 inches. 

The uſe of this plough is to head up 
from the flat, leaving a little ſpace between 
each head, to be divided by the double 

 mould-board plough. The advantage is, 
that the middle of theſe narrow lands, 
which is the beſt of the field, and which 
ought to. be in the — condition, 18 
L113 ne 
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trampled by the. horſes in backing up the 
firſt furrow in the common method. | 

Two horſes work it completely, doing 
de the work of common Ploughs. 


| Plvate XIV. Fig. III. 

A ſmall barrel drill, which . to the 
tail of any plough, and delivers turnip 
leed; the ſimplicity of the conſtruction, 

its cheapneſs, and other circumſtances 
3 render it of more than common value. 
Plate XV. The Drain Plough, 
OS References. . 
1 to 2 — 5 Feet o Inches. 
CC 2 6 
$0 5. 1 242 
_: ©1050: „„ 
„ 
2 to. G9 ͤ 2 *"C: 
ene „ e324 
- 20,00 11} > 54-1 67 
| VFC 
| 13-10 14; 1 - 3 
1 11 to 15 — © 9 
En e — 2 9 | 
"A 16 o 17 — l 2 
VNN 

eee 1407 = 73 | > L2-5; 

„2. 555 9 5 
85 25 to 23 — 1 O 
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5 to 26 — 2 
26 to 29 — 1 
27 to 28 — 1 
27 to 29 — 3 
30 to 31 — 3 
25 to the beam 
buole bottom o 
32 to 33 — 
„ 
The lower ſhare 2 + inches wide; ; the 


2 upper one 6. 


SIS So One 


„ 


The beam at 24, is 5 inches ur ; and A 
the ſame, but rounded to 4 inches, at / 


Standards of the gallows, 6 inches by 3. 

Wheels, 5 feet diameter. 

This machine cuts the drain 16 inches 
deep at one ſtroke, on graſs or clover, and 
requires no cleaning after it, but accident- 
ally; wants no furrows to be drawn out 


for it to work in; delivers the turf 8 incheg 


thick on one fide of the trench, and the 
other 8 inches on the other ſide, which of 


courſe facilitates the work in covering in: it 


requires 8 ſtrong horſes, 1 holder, and 2 dri- 


vers; leaves the drain cut in a cleaner and 


more regular manner than poſſible for a 
ſpade; and if the ground is ſtrong, brings up 


the bottom of the furrows in as regulara form 


5 as if caſt in a mould; and the turf being 


L I "EPR 
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regularly turned in one piece of equal ack 
neſs and dimenſions, makes the covering 
particularly expeditious. . | 

Among other trials of its . 
fi acres were drained in 3 hours, 1+ rod 
aſunder, which amounted to 720 rods, 
or 1920 inthe day's work of 8 hours, with 
12 horſes; but it is to be obſerved, that 
by giving wheels of 5 feet, Mr. Arbuthnet 
finds 8 horſes juſt. as effectual as the 12. 
The following ER will thew the ex- 
Nene 5 
Twelve horſes and 3 men, P 3 

ing to the Frier of the country, 45 1 10 0 


The os of np in 3 
—_ 23 
720 rods, at that one is not a farthing 
a rod. 
| | Notwithſtanding g which; Mr. Arbuthnot 
thinks this is not a tool to be generally 
recommended ; ; becauſe it requires an ac- 
curacy in the conſtruction, and reparation, 
if out of order, particularly in fixing the 
four coulters, not to be expected in the 
generality of country workmen. That it is 
alſo expenſive, coming to near 201. 
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Plate XVI. Fig. 1. 
The ſpiky Roller. 
| References. 
a to b — 12 Feet o Inches, 
b to d | 
8 co f 
g to e 
n to 5 
h 1 \ 
e to m 


P tO 
b to c 


The ſquare of the end braces g. b, 4 
inches by 7 f. 

Ditto of the ſtandards e, m, 3 by 7. 
Length of the cylinder, 7 feet 6 inches, 
The wheel axle, 52 inches ſquare. 
| Diameter of the cylinder, 18 inches, 

Ditto of the wheels, 12 inches. 
The ſhafts at qare 3 inches by 5. 
The croſs bars, 3 +} inches and 4. 
WE Teeth, which weigh $12 15. 
However rough a fallow may be, the 
ſpiky roller will reduce it at twice going; 
five horſes and one man do 6 acres a day, 
once in a place; it will be perfectly ef- 
fectual when harrows or drags have no ef- 
fed. Clods may be left to roaſt for de- 
firuQion * root N with certainty 
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that they may be at any time reduced tapul- | 
verization. Theonly caution to be obſerved in 
its uſe is, that it muſt never go on the ground 
till perfectly dry. Mr. Arbutbnot under that 
circumſtance. never knew an inſtance of 
any mould adhering to it, but on the con- 


trary, when by chance it has been carried 
on too 2255 it immediately clogs. | 


Plate XVI. Fig. 2. 
$20 7 he Turnwreſt Plough. 
This is an idea of Mr. e 3 at 
ks not yet been executed, but he intends 
| it as ſ6on as his numerous avocations will 
allow him time. His objection to all the 
common turnwreſts is the neceſſity there is 
of the ſhare being ſo narrow that it cannot 
cut the furrow; and the impoſſibility of 
fixing a proper mould-board; both which 5 
objections will be here obviated. 8 

This gentleman having, as the reader 
| may judge from the preceding implements, 
given uncommon attention to the conſtruc- 
tion of all ſorts of ploughs, I was very 
defirous of having him lay down explicit 
rules for the inſtruction of wheel-wrights 
in building a common plough; on re- 
queſting him to explain his ideas on this 

* he was . enough! to draw 
up. - © 


— 
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up the following paper, accompanied with 
ſeveral very accurate drawings: I inſert 
it here with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, under 

the firm conviction, | that ſo clear and 
_ deciſive an account of the principles of con- 


ſtructing A plough u never FE was laid before 
the publick. 


As different counties have ada ploughs 
of different conſtructions, ſeemingly more from 
chance, than the expediency of Hoil, or other 
circumſtances, I ſhall in the following eſſay 
endeavour to explain the principles on which 
the ſwing and wheel-ploughs ſhould be con- 
ſtructed to the greateſt advantage, and ſhew, 
wherein the management of the one e 
differs from the other. 1 
- Secondly, I ſhall attempt to prove in which 
part of the plough the point of reſiſtance is, 
from which the different lines of traction muſt 
tend to the horſes ſhoulders, in different ope- 
rations, and ſoils; and by explaining, wherein 
the direction of the line of draught to the wheel- 
plough differs from that of the ſwing-plough, . 

rove the ſuperior advantage of the | wheel- 
plough, where the nature of the foil will admit 
' the uſe of it. 

Thirdly, I ſhall deſcribe the forin of the ſhare 
and ſweep of the breaſt and mould-board, which 
have appeared to me moſt likely to diminiſh 
the friction and adheſion of the earth on this uſe- 
ful but as yet imperfect machine. 
_ _ Laſtly, I ſhall attempt to give an eaſy mechs- 
nical rule to wheelwrights, by which they may 
lay down a plan for any form of a plough, 


| Which their moſt inferior workmen may execute, 


and 
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and which will likewiſe enable them to preſerve 
the form and proportions of any plough they are 
ordered to copy, though the plough ſhould be 
required to be of different dimenſions. 

I ſhall only further obſerve, that what I mall 
advance, is founded on experiments proſecuted 
with the greareſt attention. 

* ſhall begin with the ſwing-plough, which i ts - 
poiſed by two levers; the one of which is the 

handle, and acts as a lever of the firſt kind, the 
fulcrum being at the heel of the plough, berween 
the power at the handles, and the weight on the 
ſhare. The other lever is the beam, which is 
of the ſecond kind ; the end of the beam being 
the point where the power is applied, the weight 
being on the ſhare, and the heel of the plough 
the fulcrum. When theſe powers are properly 
applied, the ſwing-plough is a very good in- 
ſtrument ; and in the hands of ploughmen, 
who are uſed to obſerve the proper æquilibrium, 
will perform its work to any reaſonable depth. 

As in the circumſtance of the weight being 
on the ſhare, I differ in opinion from a very 
ingenious author, the Rev. Mr. Dickſon, it is 

neceſſary I ſhould 25 my reaſons, and the proofs 
.whereon they are founded, more eſpecially as the 
length of the beam and handles, and application 
of the draught, entirely depend on this pro- 
Dofition, as will appear hereafter fully explained, 
in aſcertaining the line of traction. 
I do not pretend to ſay, that the natural center 
of gravity of the plough is on the ſhare; but 


when I conſider the additional weight of the 


part of the furrow to be lifted, thqugh ſepzrately 

the center of gravity of each is in a different 

point, yet when they become one body, they 

-muſt have 2 common. center & Ravi. which, 
| | 1655 | in 
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in my opinion, mult be in a perpendicular line, 
nearer the point of the ſhare, than when the plough 

was'a body by welt” en HEN DTIOT - 
And when I further conſider, that the power 
of coheſion in the body to be lifted is much 
greater than its gravity, and that the ſeparation 
of ſuch body is firſt to be effected by the point 
of the ſhare; and further, that the reſiſtance 
of the earth againſt the coulter, which is very 
_ conſiderable, is above the point of the | ſhare; 
J cannot but belieye, that, in proportion to the 
ſolidity of the body to be ſeparated, the weight 
and reſiſtance is advanced nearly towards, if not 
quite to that point. This ſeems to be confirmed 
by practice; for, when ploughing in loam, if 
the point of the ſhare touches on clay, the plough 
will immediately ſuck into the ground, and ſome- 
times require the whole weight of the plough- 
man on the handles to priſe it up. But to ſatisfy 
myſelf as to the fact, I have often (when my 
plough has been working to my mind) ſtopped 
the horſes ſuddenly, and then fixing a ſtick in 
the ground, to the height of the tug at the horſe's 
ſhoulder, and removing the earth from above 
the ſhare, without altering the poſition of the 
plough, I always found, that a line extended 
from the top of the ſtick to the point of the 
ſhare, interſected the notch of the copſe to 
which the draught was fixed. © r 
But as the ſtooping of the horſe, when at 
his pull, will lower . thoſe ends of the draught 
chains, and the. other ends being fixed to the 
beam will carry the direction of the line of 
traction a little backward, I will not contend, 
that the draught is immediately from the point 
of the ſhare, but from a point an inch or two 
behind it; however, from the above mentioned 
833 | YT OS experi- 
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experiment, I ſhould be induced to call that 
point, the center of reſiſtance, nor do I conceive 
that the center of gravity of a plough can be in 


: any point of the line of traction, though I believe 


in the combined weights of the plough ; and earth, 


their common center of gravity is near it, at leaſt 


on ſome part of the ſhare ; for as that part of the 
furrow, which 1s ſupported. on the mould-board, 
is on a much more inclined ſurface, than that 
part of the  furrow, which reſts on the more 
horizontal ſurface - of the ſhare, their centers 
of gravity diſtin&tly muſt fall in different lines, 


and indeed the 5 ſurface of the board riſes 


ſo ſuddenly, that the center of gravity of that 
part of the mould muſt ſoon be out of a line 


with the plough, conſequently the medium of 


the weight of earth, is probably pretty forward 
on the ſhare 3 but as I mentioned before, the 
power of coheſion being greater than the weight, 
in my opinion puts it beyond a doubt. 
That the length of the handle, which is the 


long arm of the bended lever, ſhould be to the 
length of the bottom of the plough, which is the 

| ſhort arm, as the weight on the ſhare, and 
tendency of the point into the ground, are to 
the power, which is applied at tlie handle, is 

| ſelf-evident, and it is made ſo by moſt 3 | 


wrights. But I cannot ſay, that the other 
of the plough, which- conſtitutes the lever of 52 


ſecond kind, has been ſo well conſidered and 


attended to, though i it is by far the moſt eſſential: 
firſt, . as the application of it is not ſolely to the 


ſtrongeſt power of the horſe, which is that of 
drawing, but partly to his power of lifting, 


For when the line of draught is nearly parallel to 


the plane whereon the horſe goes, he will draw a 


much . ere of his weight, than he 


4 R 
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can carry. Hence it appears, that the proper 
length of this lever requires the greateſt attention; 
but the other, provided it is long enough, cannot 
be amiſs, as the whole weight of the ploughman 


is the required power at the utmoſt. 


The only rule I have been able to lay down, 
is, that a line drawn. from the tug at the horſe's 
| ſhoulder to the point of the ſhare, ſhould inter- 

ſect the notch in the copſe immediately below 
the end of the beam, as that pitch admits of the 
moſt variations; it muſt be obſerved, that the 
| tug at the ſhoulder of a full-ſized horſe is about 
four feet four inches from the ground, and the 
length of chains neceſſary for him to work freely 
about nine feet; but, as I ſaid before, when 
the horſe ſinks to his pull, I think it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily carry the line of traction to a point 
behind the point of the ſhare ; but it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to aſcertain the immediate ſpot on the 
ſhare, from the difficulty of meaſuring the 
height of the tug at the horſe's ſhoulder, when 
he is in motion. However it is ſelf-evident, 


that in proportion to the finking of the horſe, 


as the draught chains are fixed to an inflexible 
beam, the direction of the line of traction will 
be carried backward; but, as the center of re- 
ſiſtance can lay but in one point, the plough- 
man will immediately be ſenſible of the alte- 
ration, and if only an accidental ſinking of the 
horſe, will remedy it by preſſing on the handles; 
if the natural diſpoſition of the horſe is to fink 
to the draught, he will alter the direction of the 
line of traction, by lowering the draught at the 
end of the beam. 
I have given the above direction to my 51 
-wrights, and they find it anſwers; but, as the 
Ir heights of horſes, and the different 
| applications 
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applications of the draught, being ſingle or 


double, will make a great alteration in the line 


of traction; that is, when one horſe goes on the 
land, and the other in the furrow, the line of 
traction will be as if both horſes were on a ſur- 


face half the depth of the furrow; and when the 


horſes go at length, viz. one before the other, 


the angle of traction of the foremoſt horſe with 


the ground will be more acute than the angle of 
traction from the hindmoſt or thill horſe; there- 
fore an intermediate angle muſt be found. And 


further, as the different nature of ſoils, in which 


the plough” works, will make an alteration in 


the above rule, it is neceſſary to fix a copſe at 


the end of the beam to raiſe or lower the draught, 
and give the plough land or not: the uſe of 


which is ſo well underſtood, that a deſcription 
of it would be needleſs, was it not in the firſt 
place to prove, how much the cat-head uſed in 


Suffolk is ſuperior to every other kind of copſe; 
and in the ſecond place, to point out the error 
of many ploughmen in their application of the 
draught, when horſes go at length. Fig. 1, 
plate XVII. is the cat-head, with the copſe fixed. 
to it. Fig. 2, is the ſide view of the copſe 


belonging to the cat-head. F ig. 3, is the com- 


mon copſe. Fig. 4, is a copſe uſed” in ſome 
parts of Yorkſhire. Plate XVIII. fig. 1, is a | 
plough in its work, with the different lines f 

traction neceſſary to be obſerved in the appli- 
cation of the draught, which ſhews the neceſſity 
of aſcertaining the point of reſiſtance, as on that 
depends the poſition of the beam. AB is the 


beam of the plough, ſix feet long, having 4 


copſe extending three inches beyond it, and eight 
inches deep. The under part of the end of the 
beam at B, 14 inches from the bottom of the 


furrow. 
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1 C the, point of the ſhare, 2 feet A - 
inches diſtant from the under part of the end of 
the beam at, B. D is the point of the horſe's 
| ſhoulder, about four feet four inches high ; the 
. diſtance from that point to the end of the beam, 
for a full-ſized horſe, will be about nine feet ; 
if the horſe ſtands in the furrow, the line of 
traction, C D, will interſe& the copſe at the 
notch E, about two inches below the end of the 
beam; but if the horſe ſtands on the land, his 
ſhoulder will be at F, and the line C F will 
rſect at G. Thus, when horſes go abreaſt, _ 
the draft mult be fixed between E G at H; but, 
| if the horſes go one before the other, the line of 
| traction, — the foremoſt horſe's ſhoulder at 
| I, (which will be full eight feet ſix inches be- 
= yond the. tug of the chill horſe) will cut below. | 
the copſe at, K; conſequently the lines of trac- 
tion DC and I C muſt be united in one draught at 
L, bringing the chains from the foremoſthorſe to 
hes = ping at L, the ſame as from D. This 
is undoubtedly the method in which the draught 5 
ought to be applied; but the uſual cuſtom is to 
raiſe the chains of the thill-horſe, up to M, level 
With his ſhoulder, and often higher, by ſhortens 
ing the ridger, which is a ſhort chain that goes 
over the otle's back; the only uſe of Which 
785 ought 1 to be, to ſupport the chains from hang- 
ing ſo low, as that the horſe. May get his legs 
over them; but they ſhorten it to raiſe the 
beam of the plo „ the angle DM C, _ 
and letting «age vr horſe draw from the 


chains, of the, 3 horſe, in the line IM, with- 
on ng d as I ſaid before, that it is hot only © 
WM ower to the weakeſt part of the 5 
| 3 Pos. al o that, by making an angle in tage 
line of traction, the weight on the thill-horſe's © | 
Vor- M. + Mm | bagk 8 


* 


- * 
* 
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back is increaſed, in proportion to. the draught 


of the horſes that are before him. By this me- 


thod'it is evident, that the whole weight of the 


draft of the Dos, is ſupported by the thill- 


horſe; and though a horſe cannot continue to 
work under above one third of his weight, he is 


often obliged to ſupport the weight of the draft 


of four ſtrong horſes, each of which can draw 


more than one third of his weight : the con- 


ſequence is, that the thill-horſes never ut their 


ſhoulders to the collar; learning by habit, that 


their ſhare of the labour is to carry the we 
and that ſometimes ſo intolerable a one, 


vou will ſee them reel in the furrow. 1 hay: 4 n 
dwelled longer on this ſubject, to convince gen- 
| elemen, who engage in farming, how neceſfary 


it 8 that they attend to the mechanical minutiaz 


plained the neceflity of making the alterations 


of the draught at the copfe, the cat: head above 


deſcribed will a appear much more uſeful than the 
See fig. 3, plate XVII. which 


common. one. 
_—_ upon a center pin at A, and is fixed to 


pitch by the Sabo pin B, which requir- 


1 2 be e yed in, that che pin may not be 


it is ſo m trouble to he ploughman to 


time ſhortening. the rid; ger, in the mänter ex- 


plained Jet fixin _ of Pa? ht as low as the 


* at N, plate XIII. By this micans,” one 
er counteracts the other, at the expence of 


toht, 


of” their inſtruments and labour. Having « ex- 


mille any” alteration, that he always 8 careful 
t giye the plough too much depth, at the fame” 


am additional Horſe,” almoſt” uſeleſs in the tam; 


the only alteratioh the ploughman makes, as to 
the depth, is by taking up or letting our a link 


Plate 


A” * - * . * «a, 1 


9 


* 


in the 2 0 Bad + this copſe 1s, it is ſtil!l 
pref to the 2 . one, - . +” 


8 
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late XVII. ) which: ſwings up and down upon 
fixed pin A, not admitting of any alteration 
as to depth; therefore anſwers no better pur- 


yo than if the chains were faſtened to the 


am ar A. As to the method of notching the 
plough in of out of land, the one anſwers the 
Ppurpoſe as well as the other. 
As the perfection of the ſwing! plough depends 
on ſo great a nicety, it is continually, liable to 
3 out of order. For example, if the point of 
the ſhare be made longer or ſhorter by new lay- 
| ben or is ſet down either too deep, or not deep 


indeed a ſkilful ploughman will in ſome degree 
rectify, by an alteration in the geers. The beſt 
method is, as I have ſaid before, by raiſing; or 
lowering the draught at the copſe; but if it re- 
quires d much alteration, that the dep th of the 
copſe will not admit of it, the next belt is by 


lengthening or ſhortening the tracesy which will 


alter the angle of traction; and this ſhews, that 
the length of the traces ſhould be more attended 
to than I believe it generally is. When a plough 
is well pitched, the ſhorter the traces the better, 


ſo as that the horſe can but work. If the traces | 


will not admit of being ſhortened, the only me- 
thod left is to ſhorten the ridger; but this is ſo 
very improper, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that the plough irons: ſnould be kept in ſuch 
order, as never to require this laſt operation. 
The method I take to prevent my ſhare being 


altered from the firſt form, when ſent to be new 


laid by the ſmith, is, that the land ſide of the 


ſhare is continued the whole length of the bor- 


tom of the plough, and when applied to! the 
pattern I have given him to work by, he has 


| _ the ö form of the bottom of the _— 
us HR 


gh, the plough will not go well. This 
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and can make no alteration, unleſs wilfully; "IP 
neither can the ploughman fer the point up or 
down, or in or out of land, the whole going on 
at once, and fixed by a bolt a the heel. 70M 
hg, 5, plate XVII. 
The next part to be conſidered is the mould- 
board, about which people differ much in opi- 
nion, as to the ſhape of the breaſt, and ſweep of 
the board. I have paid great attention to theſe, 
and do confeſs each has its peculiar merit, in 
the hands of different ploughmen, in particular 
operations. I prefer the curved board, as being 
moſt generally uſeful. The one moſt common 
in uſe is the ſtraight board, with the breaſt- 
ſtraight and ſhaſſÞ, making an angle, fig. 6, 
plate XVII, A, of about 33 degrees with the 
bottom of che plough; and another, B, of 137 
with the upper plane of the ſhare on the land 
ſide. This laſt angle is evidently a fault in the 
plough, as appears by its being filled up witn 
earth by the time it has gone through a few 
furrows; Which filling up proves the form it 
ought to be of, namely, that this angle ought 
to be filled up with wood or iron, as the friction 
or ſtickage of the earth on ſuch ſmooth ſurface 
will be much leſs than on the earth. Which _— 
filled up the cavity.  - 
Another evident fault in "the! Range r 
board is pointed out by the 'earth's wearing 4 
hollow in the breaſt, nearly ſimilar to the ſweep" 
of the Rotheram board. This ſhews that hat 
© E art is as much too full, as the bottom of the 
reaſt, at: the ſetting on of the ſhare, is too hol 
low. Indeed, I do not know a better practical 
rule to finiſh the ſweep of a board, than by 
working the plough ſome days before it is plated, 
auen Barth will l thoſe Fares that pro- 
Da * 
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ject too much, and fill up the hollows that ought 
not to be; which laſt circumſtance ſhould be 
attended to in plating the mould-board : not but 
that in ſome Inſtances the wooden mould-board 
is preferable to the plated one, particularly 
when working in ſtrong land, when there is too 
much moiſture in it, which muſt ſometimes be 
the caſe in ſeed time, as at that ſeaſon farmers 
cannot command their time as in breaking up 
or fallowing. The reaſon I take to be this, that 
4 wood imbibes a due quantity of water; thus 
ſurface of the wood being always wet, the 
ſtickage or adheſion of the earth is not ſo great as 
on the iron, which cannot admit the water; 
but the wooden mould- board wears out ſo rok 
and the expence of the curved board is ſo great, 
that the inconvenience attending the i iron pane 
muſt be diſpenſed with. _ 
A further great objection to the evioht board 
is, that it is neceſſarily too wide at heel, and 
conſequently acts like a continued wedge. I 
mean the common Exgliſb plough with the 
ſtraight mould- board; the Scotch one deſeribed 
Mr. Dickſon, is evidently better, as it has 
the wreſt raiſed ſa as to make an angle with the 
plane of the horizon, from the buck of the ſhare 
to the heel: whereas the Engliſh wreſt is parallel 
do the plane. To remedy the inconvenience that 
ariſes from this form in the Engliſh plough, they 
hold it over on the land- ſide; e in ſtrong 
work, they could not get it through the ground. 
This ſub ects them to -wreſt-baulk the land, 
which is acknowledged: to be a very great fault 
in ploughing, as part of the under fas ace of the 
land is not moved. But an intelligent i 
man will. rectify this, by ſetting down the fin of 
his ſhare. However, this depends on his care, 
1 loſs of time, and is Nr oy 1 — 


3 in altering the irons. 
M m : Another 


ww — 


5 e inconvenience Fenn this vt} 
of holding the plough oh the land-ſide is the 
_ Increaſe of friction, by ſo much as the quantity - 
of earth always ſliding on the board is greater. 
The only advantage it ſeems to have et 
that of the curved - board is, that, by 4 2 it 
en the land-fide, when ſtriking up the laſt 
| furrow, it will "Bin more hold of the ground, 
therefore not ſo liable to ſtrike at heel: by this 
means it will throw up a furrow, that the Ra- 
theram will not do, when held i in that direction; 
as the breaſt of the laſt, which is hollowed out; 
3 then becomes a more horizontal ſurface, and 
. carries. the furraw ; which ſhews, that the Ro- 
theram ſhould always be | held upright, and it. 
will then perform this laſt: operation quite as 


Well as the other, provided * crumb-furrow 


is taken cloſe to the adjoining land. On the 
whole, in my opinion, aye” are many diſadvan- 
tages, and not one real advantage, attending 
the ſtraight board. In this, I have not only 
my own practice to confirm me in my opinion, 
but alſo; that of ſome neighbouring farmers; 

who frequently borrow my ploughs to. break up 

ground, which they cannot do with their own. 
This laſt circumſtance is no ſmall | roof of the | 
preference of the curved mould-board. 

My pleugh differs ſome little matter — 
the 2 though I took ſome hints from it: 
for as it was obvious that the angle at the : ſerting- 
on of the ſhare was a fault, I preferred it to the 
Saffolt ; ich otherwiſe is a good little plough 

in light id, but has not length enough to go 
ſteady in our land. The weight on the 
ſhare being i gear e fulcrum at the heel, the 
_ Joaſt preſſure on the handles e horſe 
Will raiſe it. | 
| From the ſhape of the 8 I was led to 
1 believe that the Tye of a circle muſt be the 


E 
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true ſhape. But I found it neceſſary to take the 
ſegment of a large circle, in order to obtain an 
ealy admiſſion into the ground : but this carried 
the mould too high on the breaſt. It then oc- 
curred to me, that a ſemi-cycloid was the proper 
ſhape; the bottom of which, being ſo much 
leſs ſteep than that of a circular arc, will enter 
more ealily and freely into the ground. As this 
kind of wedge moyes the earth only on one fide, 
tt will act on the body of earth lifted, in pro- 
portion of its length to its thickneſs; and the 
upper part, being ſo much ſteeper, will turn off 
the mould ſo much ſooner than the laſt- mentioned 
ſegment, but not ſo ſuddenly as the plough in 
general uſe, and therefore will raiſe the furrow 
Jo much eaſier, as the turning it off is ſlower. 
I made one of the ſize of the Rotheram: the 
ſweep of the breaſt was deſcribed by a gene- 
rating circle of ſixteen inches diameter; it 
performed the work much better than any plough 
had ever ſeen; but trying it in very looſe mould, 
I perceived ſome earth would now and then lodge 
in the throat: this induced me to make another, 
the ſweep of which was the half of a ſemi-ellipſis, 
© whoſe ſemi-conjugate diameter was likewiſe ſix- 
teen inches: thus the pitch of both was exactly the 
ſame. In the laſt mentioned circumſtance, this 
ſeemed to have the preference; but as each of 
them have their peculiar properties, and both 
of them are preferable to any plough I have yer 
ſeen, I ſhall give a deſcription of each,. obſerv- 
ing, that if either of them is approved, it will 
have the advantage of being deſcribed by a certain 
rule to wheelwrights, which is not the caſe with 
any others, and is the reaſon that they ſeldom . 
make two ploughs that go alike. The firſt is the 
ſemi-cycloid, ſee fig. 7, plate XVII. Let CEFD 
he a flat board, having a ledge DF fitted to the 
e EE M m4 bottom; 


0 


* bottom; apply the wheel A B on the board to 
the ledge, and having fixed a pin to the edge of 
the wheel at the point A, move the wheel from B 

towards F, till it is turned half round, and then 
A will be at a, and the pin will have deſcribed 
the ſemi-cycloid or propoſed figure A D a; which 
being turned upſide-down will be the true form 

of my plough from the point of the ſhare to the 

C 

The other is the half of a ſemi-ellipſis, of 
which the ſemi-conjugate diameter is ſixteen 
inches, and the diſtances of the focus's from the 
common center likewiſe ſixteen inches; thus 
the figure is defcribed by a right-angled triangle, 
whoſe baſe is 32 inches; but as ſome wheel- 
wrights may not be acquainted with the mechani- 
cal method of deſcribing this figure, I ſhall explain 
it in fig. 8, plate XVII. Upon the indefinite 

Tight line A B, raiſe a perpendicular C D, and 

from the point D mark off with the compaſſes 

ſixtcen inches at E, C, and F, at which points 
ſtick in three pins and tye a ſtring round them; 
then remove the pin at C, fix the point of the 
compaſſes into the ſtring, and deſcribe the figure 
CGH round the two centers E F: the one 
fourth part of the figure C G H turned upſide- 

down is what is required. The lower part of 
this has as gentle an aſcent as the other, and 
therefore enters the ground as eaſily, and by 
riſing more ſuddenly above the ſhare it forms 

a ſharper breaſt, and by that means prevents any 

looſe mould hanging in the throat, which un- 

doubtedly is an advantage, eſpecially when the 
ground is between wet and dry. But in lay 

Sround, which is to be ploughed up for ſowing, 

T ſhould prefer the other, as it will not be ſo 

liable to break the furrow, which ſhould be 

carefully avoided; otherwiſe the graſs will be 
T Ir ae ECT ara 1... 


* 
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| harrowed up and become .prejudicial to the 
crop. Thus, as different ſoils will certainly 
require a different form of the breaſt, I ſhall not 

pretend to recommend either of theſe for general 


uůſe: what I propoſe, is to give the wheelwright a 


of the mou 


certain rule to work. by, which will hold good 
with every variation that may be required, either 
on account of the ſoil, or fancy of the farmer. 
This laſt mechanical operation may be varied 
in any manner he pleaſes. For example, if the 
form of the breaſt, fig. 8, is too ſteep, by ex- 
tending the two centers E F to 17 inches diſtance 
on the tranſverſe diameter to I and K, letting 
the perpendicular C D remain 16 inches, which 
will be the pitch of the throat; the ſtring fixed 
round the triangle I C K, as explained before, 
will deſcribe the elliptical figure A CB, of which 
the fourth part AL C is the form required; and 
in this manner it may be varied by a certain 
rule, which not only facilitates work, but pro- 
_ duces an inſtrument, which from its regular 
form cannot cauſe any obſtruction in the free 
| paſſage of the mould, which every plough I 
| [$5 yet ſeen does, in ſome part or other of the 
breaſtor manld-board, © IIS 
' Theſe different ſweeps regard only the land 
ſide of the plough : as to the form and ſweep 
| HA. board, J confeſs I have but very 
lately been able to determine it by any rule that 
can be laid down to a workman. My method 
has been, to attend to the falling of the earth 
when, turned over by the breaſt, and to form 
the board to that curve, that it may eaſily ſlide 
over it without preſſure; but, as I think I 
have now diſcovered a practical rule, by which a 
plan of any form may be laid down on paper, 
ſhall hereafter explain it, with ram of 
T different 
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different ſeftions of the mould-board, which 1 
recommend for general uſe. 

The bottom of the breaſt, where the buck of 
the ſhare Joins to the board, I make as broad 
as can be admitted of. This of courſe is very 
flat, which I think aſſiſts in raiſing the furrow, 
being continued in a gradual ſweep to the hee el | 
of the board, which is not above half an inch 
wider than the fin of my thare. I muſt here 
obſerve, that the bottom of my mould-board is 
an inch and an half from the bottom of the fur- 
row; and as the upper part of the heel of the 
mould- board hangs over ſome inches, if the 
line of inclination was continued to the bottom 
7 8 b it * not be . the 

n of the ſhare. In every other re m 
plough reſembles the Rotheram, exce Here 8482 
in the fin of the ſhare, mine being muc Wade 
the breadth of the fin of my plough,. which is 

the ſize of the Rotberam, is is full nine inches | 
wide, and fo in proportion to the ſize of the 
plough. This is contrary. to the general prac- 
tice; but I am convinced it is ale and Peak 
from experience. 
y reaſon for As" pat . was, 
418 5 the coheſion 95 the earth creates a much 
greater reſiſtance than its weight does to the 
plough I thought it fit to cut the whole fur- 
wiſhed to raife ; whereas the narrow fin 
cuts only a art, and. leaves the remainder to 
be torn up by the wreſt of the plough. Some 
ploughmen chick this laſt circumſtance neceſſary 
in lay-land, and ſay, if the ſhare cuts the whole 


- furrow, it will flip away and be ſet on edge; 


which is certainly the fact, when the mould- 
board and body "*t the plough is badly con- 
ſtructed; but hen the proper ſweep of the 
1 is obſerved, 1 care taken that the * 
"Qi 
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of the plough i ts not too wide, I aſſert that the 
furrow Fill be turned over as flat as it is by 


thoſe ploughs that only cut a part of the furrow; 
which laſt circumſtance is a confeſſed fault, as 
a part of every furrow, ſuppoſe a fifth over the 
Whole field, is left undiſturbed, and is ſtill of 
greater conſequence in lay ground, which has 


acquired à degree of coheſion in proportion to 


the time it has been laid down to graſs. The 
objection of others, 1 is, that in ſtiff land the 
2 fin will ſuck into the ground; or that the 
| ugh will ride upon the fin, and be thrown 
out of her work. I have proved the contrary to 
. conviction of my ſervants. But indeed I am 


very careful the fin does not hang down below _ 


the point of the ſhare. My rule is, that the 
point of the ſhare, point of the fin, and heel of 
the land-ſide, ſhall all touch a level ſurface 
when the plough ſtands upright; forming an 


arc from the point of the ſhare to the heel at the 


bottom, and the ſame on the land- ſide. See 
Plate XVII, Fig. 5. I do this becauſe the point 
and heel always wear the ſooneſt, and conſe- 
quently, without being hollowed, would ſoon 
>; me convex; after which the plough could 
not go ſteadily. For the ſame reaſon I am like- 
_ wiſe careful to have the ſhort ſide of the buck of 
the ſhare clear the ground by an inch; for if 
2 tht ever touches the ground, it immediately 
= rows the plough out. 1 5 
For the like reaſon I alſo make the land-ſide 
concave: and indeed by this form of the land- 
fide and bottom, I 'can ſuppoſe the friftion is 


ſomewhat diminiſhed ; for though friction will 


always be in proportion to the weight and 
velocity, whatever ſpace the ſurface occupies, 
each part in contact bearing its ſhare, and there- 
| fore as much when touching only i in two points, 


as 
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as when touching on the whole; yet I imagine 
this can only hold good when the plane, on 


+ which the body is moved, is ſmooth and hard; 


but in the caſe of a plough moving through a 
body of earth, the ſtickage or adheiion of the 
earth to the plough, will be in proportion to the 
nature of the ſoil, and condition it is in as to 
being wet or dry, and therefore the friction be 


more or leſs, in proportion to the number of 


points in contact. There is alſo this additional 
reaſon, that the point of the ſhare ought to tend 
a little into the land, becauſe the draught of the 
horſes is applied obliquely; eſpecially when all the 


horſes go in the furrow: and even when they go 


abreaft, I have always found it neceſſary. In the 
laſt caſe, the neceſſity of it appears to me to ariſe 
from the plough's not having ſo firm a reſiſtance 
on the furrow ſide, which renders it liable to be 
thrown out of its work by the ſudden jerk of a 
horſe; and this would likewiſe be the caſe if the 
point of the ſhare did not tend a little downward 
into the ground. In my opinion, the not ob- 
ſerving this rule is a fault in all the Rotheram 
ploughs I have ſeen; and the ploughman is 
obliged to rectify it by ſetting the coulter very 
wc into land: but I think it is beſt, that the 


cCoulter ſhould only juſt clear the land-ſide of the 


ſhare; and I know by experience, when-ploughs 
are made well, that is the only poſition they 
will work in. But it is impoſſible to lay down 
one general rule for the ſetting a coulter, either 
as to the vertical or horizontal angle: that muſt 
be left to the ploughman.. For example, if the 
point of the ſhare is not well hardened, it will 
in one day's work wear out of land, or out of 
depth: in the firſt caſe, the coulter muſt be ſet 
into land to keep the plough in the ſtraight 
direction, as the ener into land muſt coun- 
* teract 
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teract the oblique draft of the horſes: if the 
point of the ſhare has not depth enough, the 
coulter ſhould be ſet backward and not too cloſe 
to the ſhare, that the ſhare may have more free- 
dom to enter the ground: if on the contrary, it 
has too mu. h depth, the coulter ſhould be ſer 
forward, ſometimes even before the point of the 
ſhare, and very low: in this inſtance the reſiſ- 
| tance of the earth againſt the coulter being before 
the point of the ſhare, it prevents its pitching 
too deep: this ſhould likewiſe be done when 
wotking in clay, for then the point will 
always tuck into the ground; but when a plough 
is perfectly well made, and working in ground 
af moderate ſtiffneſs, the coulter ſhould be a 
little above the point of the ſhare, and juſt clear 
che landeide, - „ 
The fwing-plough, when well conſtructed, is a 
very good inſtrument: but as it is liable to be 
thrown out of its work by a ſlip of the plough- 
man's foot, which throws the greateſt part of 
his weight upon the handles; or by a jerk of 
the horſes, which will elevate the point of the 
ſhare; it is an aukward tool to introduce into 
countries where the men are not uſed to it. 
Therefore, where the land is dry enough to be 
worked flat, which will admit of the wheel 
plough, I greatly prefer it; particularly when 
neceſſary to plough deep. And I am of opinion 
that the draught is at leaſt as light, provided the 
proportion of the ſizes are nearly equal. 
I make the form of the body of the wheel- 
plough exactly the ſame as that of the ſwing- 
plough; the only difference I make, is, that I 
ſet the point of the ſhare more down, becauſe 
now the beam becomes the moſt effential lever, 
Which having a much ſteadier ſupport on the 
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frame of the wheels, than it could poſſibly have 
when hüng te the traces of the horſe; the ad- 
ditional tendency of the plough into the ground, 
cauſed by the 5 55 of the ſhare, having the 
ſteady and uniform ſupport of the beam on the 
carriage, enables it to overcome the various 
obſtructions in the ground, without the riſ of 
pitching in too deep, or of being thrown out of 
its work, which the ſwing plough is ſo liable to, 
when the different powers of the ho rſes and men 
loſe their Auen. Lito 
: 5; this p h,. the handles become a lever 5 
the ſecond ind, dhe ielly — to lift the plough 
out of the ground at the ends of the lands; and 
in this inſtance the handle and beam become one 
compound lever, the fulcrum being where the 
beam reſts on the carriage. If the point of the 
ſhare be not ſet deep enough, ſo as to tend ſuf- 
ficiently into the ground, the bottom of the 
plough will not go on parallel to the bottom of 
the furrow, but will (as the farmer expreſſes it) 
run upon her noſe. In this. caſe the ploughman 
is obliged to throw his whole weight upon the 
handles, and yet this is often ineffectual; but 
when the point of the ſhare has. a ſufficient ten- 
dency into the ground, the plough will go a 
conſiderable length without holding. Here it is 
to be obſeryed, as in the foregoing inſtance, that 
the uſe of the handles in the wheel plough is 
directly contrary to what it is in the ſwing plough; 
for in the laſt you raiſe the handles to give the 
point of the ſhare more tendency into the 
ground, and preſs upon them to prize the ſhate- 
out of the ground, which ſhews the neceſſity, of 
ving more depth to the point of Is; ſhare, of 
By Wheel plough; for, as in the ſwing- plough, 
oy 8 the handles, * — | the ww * 


2 


* 
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will have a greater tendency into the ground, 
and that 1 e heel dc n. as the {the is 
ſupported by the carriage, the point of the ſhare” 
is kept uniformly to the pitch it is ſer at, it is 
evident that care muſt be taken to give it ſuffici- 
ent depth; if too e is given, that is 
to be remedied by raiſing the beam, as will be 
fully explained in its proper place. This evi- 
dently points out the utility of the carriage; and 
the ſteady going may be accounted for, Plate 
XVII. Fig. 9. by the tendency of the plougn 
into the ground in the direction A C, being 
balanced by the reſiſtance of the carriage againſt 
the beam (which is in the direction A B) to that 
tendency; and theſe being equal, and in different 
directions, it is plain that the progreſſive motion 
of the plough muſt be in the direction A D. But 
to explain this eſtabliſhed fact by a familiar, 
though trifling inſtance, I ſhall compare it to 
the childrens play of ſhooting cherry ſtones, by 
preſſing them between their finger and thumb; 
when thoſe preſſures are equal, being in different 
directions, they will ſhoot them very ſtraight, 
otherwiſe they fly off obliquely: this muſt be 
tze ſame with the plough; for though the pro- 
greſſiye motion of the plough is occaſioned by 
the draft of the horſes, yet the reſiſtance 'of the 
earth on the ſhare, and that of the frame againſt 
the beam being in different directions and equal, 
the progreſſive motion muſt be in a ſtraight line 


between thoſe two powers of reſiſtance. 


Many people object to the wheel-plough, 
as being heavier than the ſwing-plough *: | but 
| when we conſider, that notwithſtanding the 
additional weight of the carriage, for which you 
muſt likewiſe add a little more than a third part 
for friction, in ſuch a rough machine as Wo | 


*» 
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the whole * carried on wheels, the friction 
will be lefſened in the ratio of the ſquare of the 
diameter of the wheel, to the diameter of the axle. 
The weight of the earth upon the plough being ; 


in a great. meaſure ſupported by. the carriage, 


reaſon. plainly tells us, that the wheel-plough 
will be more eaſily drawn.than the ſwing-plough, 
and experience has confirmed that it will There 
appears allo to be an additional advantag to the 
horſe, Which is, that the line of direction of 
the . is not from his ſhoulders to the point 
of the ſhare, but through (or rather even with) 
the center of the wheel; which of courſe is not 
in fo. oblique 2 direction, and conſequently. the 
antage. _ the. horſe will be in proportion to 
as length of the lever, or radius of the Wheel. 
I do not mean, that the power of the lexer RM 
has any influence or advantage in drawing the 
body of the plough; for that, cannot be, becauſe | 
neither B nor F in fig. 10, plate XVII. have any 
eater- progreſſive velocity than the plough/it- | 
blk has; but only that its length is an adyantage 
to the horſe, by making him draw more pa- 
rallel to the . line, and makes a big wheel 


ceeaſier to draw than a ſmall one ; that the Friction 


in the wheel will be in proportion to the radius, 
and that the great Wheel will ſurmount obſtacles 
with more caſe than the little one. 5 
The carriage of the Norfolk . plough. 5 a 
preferable to all others, on account of its high 
wheels, the adyantage of which I ſhall endeavour 
to explain by fig. 10, plate XVII. . YN 
Let A be the point. where the power i is ap- 
. plied, that draws the wheel H C along the plane 
DCG, and B the center of the wheel; then 
D B A is the line of traction, which makes the 
le of traction A DG. Now if we conſider 
* as 2A VEL, whoſe Fulcrum, or centre of 
motion 


* 
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ration, is at C, the line of traction han ob-. 


liquely applied to this lever at B, the drawin 
power will be of no greater advantage, than if 
the line of traction were applied at E to the 
ſhorter lever E C, to which it is perpendicular; 
but if the ſize of: the wheel be increaſed from 
H C to that of I C, and the power continues to 
act or pull at A, then F will be the center of 
the ut 0 and 92 A the line of traction, which 
being perpendicular to the lever, F C, the power 
will — 5 with the greateſt force or advantage on 
that lever, for — the wheel along the plane 
DC, boch on account of the greater length, 
of lever, and pulling at right angles to it. And, 
thus the effective power of the horſe will be as 
. 5 greater on the wheel I C, than on the 
wheel H C, as the radius F C is longer than 
EC. 80 that the higher the wheels are, the 
more ealily they will be drawn, provided their 
axes are equal, px below the level of the horſe's 


ſhoulder, when ſunk down by EU himſelf 


55 at dhe pull. 


Though this eſtabliſhed fact may be fatkci- 
3 explained and underſtood by many, yet by 
others it may be deemed a mere ipſe Aixit. And 
as the co ion of all wheel carriages and 
rollers depends on the following propoſition, 

Which, to the beſt of my recollection, has never 
been taken notice of in any book that treats on 
inſtruments of huſbandry,; I hope it will not 
appear improper, if I inſert it here, with an 
attempt to demonſtrate it by Sey familiar a 
riment on the ſteelyards. 19 1⁰ 

Firſt, I. ſay, in a whee my along any 
plane, a lever is to be found; whoſe fulcrum or 
center of motion is that Point in the periphery 
. the a Which is in * contact 

You I. R wich 


* 
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with the plane; and if the line of direction of 
the ' draught to the other end of the lever, 
which is the center of the wheel, is not horizon- | 
tal with the plane, it will form an angle of 
traction, as in the preſent caſe, AD G, and the 
be applied in the line DBA, to the long 
ever CB, to which it is oblique, will be re- 
HE to be as great as if it was applied to the 
ort lever E C, to which it is perpendicular; 
in like manner, if the power was applied in the 
horizontal line B K, the power required would be 
as much leſs, than if applied in the oblique direction 
DBA, as E C is ſhorter than CB; for in this 
caſe the power drawing at right angles, will be 
to the power drawing obliquely, as the ſine 
omp. of the angle of traction is to the radius; 
and EC being perpendicular to BD, the hy- 
pothenuſe of the right angled triangle Den, 
the triangle B CE muſt be ſimilar to BD C. 
which is imilar to A D G, becauſe B Ci is pa- 
rallel to A G. 
This 1 ſhall itiedpe to en by the 


| Reelyard, © that is, why the acting diftance of a 


er muſt be at right angles with the end of 
the lever, and that whatever length the lever 
is of, if the power is applied in an oblique line, 
it will only act as a tangent to a circle, of which 
the radius is at right angles with ſuch hne; but 
as in the ſteelyards made for the uſe of families, 
the center of motion is below the points of 
ſuſpenſion, and conſequently will not remain 
long enough in squilibrio to ſhew the experi- 
ment, 1 made one to explain this fact to my 
wheeler, which has the center of motion imme- 
diately/ above the line, in which the points of 
ſuſpenſion are. If the Mfce points weie ex4 
in a line, equally proportionable weights would 
zuſpend each other i TY poſition" of the beam. 

i, "Y mention 
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mention theſe circumſtances as a hint to any 
one, who may chule to try the experiment. 

Fig. 11, plate XVII. is the ſteelyard I con- 
ſtructed, having the beam AB 20 inches long, 
with the center of motion C, 4 inches from the 
Point A, and 16 inches from B. At the point 
A ſuſpend a weight W of 4 ounces, and at the 
point B, on the long arm CB, being four times 
as long as C A, hang the weight P, of one 
ounce, which will counterpoiſe the weight W. 
the beam will be horizontal, and the weight 
hang perpendicular to the beam. If you extend 
the beam four inches longer to D, and hang the 
weight P at D, it will overbalance the weight 
W; but if to the center C you fix the oblique 
arm CE, equal to CD, with the point E per- 
pendicular to B, and hang the weight Pat E; 
it will hang obliquely to the long arm C E, and 
have no more effect on the weight W, than if it 
hung on at B, the end of the ſhort lever CB, 
to which it will hang perpendicular. In like 
manner, if you hang the weight P at D, and 
bring the ſtring over a pin at E, it will hang 
obliquely to both the long arms CD and CE, 
and have no more effect on the weight W, than 
if it hung on at B, to which it is perpendicular. 
Further, if you hang the weight P at B, and 
place the ſtring over the pully F, the weight 
P, which ſuſpended W in equilibrio, when 
hanging perpendicular at B, will now, in the 
firſt inſtance, be no more effectual, than if pul- 
ling at G the end of the ſhort lever C G, to 
which the line FB G is perpendicular, which 
will be as if the weight P was hung on the hori- 
Zontal beam at H, as proved by the above pro- 

poſition: but the weight P hanging at H, not 
being ſufficient to ſuſpend the weight W, the 

beam A CB will become a C b, to which the 
. e line 
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| line of direction of the power F b will be per- 
pendicular. In this caſe, the exact proportions 
of the weight will be preſerved, the weight W 
will hang obliquely to Ca, perpendicular to K, 
28 P will hang obliquely to C b, perpendicular 
to I, when CK will be to CI, as CA is to 
CB. It is evident, to try this experiment, that the 
ſhort arm A C muſt be made to counterpoiſe the 
_ reſt; of the ſteclyard, when no e are hung | 
to either.. 

This experiment 1 ſhews, that i in hs 10, 
plate XVII. the power applied to the center of 
the: wheel H, in the direction B K, will be as 
much more effectual, than when applied in the 
aoblique direction AB, as E O is ſhorter than 

BG, and therefore the power applied in the ob- 

| lique direction AB D, to BC at the point B, 
ef no more effect than if applied to the ſhort 
ver E C, at the point E, to which it is per- 
pendicular ; conſequently, as the power is by 
fuppoſition at A, and the line of traction A F 
is parallel to the plane DCG, and at right an- 
es . E C, perpendicular to the plane, it is 

. de moſt advantageous line of direction of the 
power, both on account of the application of 
the power, and that the friction of the weight of the 
wheel and carriage will be diminiſhed, in pro- 
portion as the diameter of the wheel is to the 
diameter of the axis, with this additional ,advan- 
in. favour of the great wheel, that it will go 
over clods and ſtones, with much more eaſe than 


the ſmall wheel, and not ſink into cavities, 


which would bury the ſmall wheel. However, 
what has been proved above, is only ſtrictly ap- 
plicable to weights over; pullies; for, as the 
power of the horſe does not ſolely conſiſt in his 
weight, but in the exertion of his muſcles, it 

wil be — that the line of traction od 


2 incline 
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Incline a little from his ſhoulder to the ground, 
that he may have a firmer reſiſtance of the ground, 
to enable him to exert his muſcular ſtrength. 
This long digreſſion from the defcription of the 
plough, which only was at firſt intended, may 
be criticiſed ; but as a doctrine in favour of 
low wheels has lately found its way into the 
world, and as, in conſequence of it, I have 
heard myſelf condemned by ſome for the height 
of my wheels, and have been applied to by 
Others for my opinion on the ſubject, T thought 
it might not be improper to introduce it in this 
place, for the conſideration of 'my brother far- 
mers: indeed, the only apology I can make is, 


that I never found that this ſubje& was ever 
touched on, even in the ſlighteſt manner, in 
any book that 1s likely to fall into their hands, 


otherwiſe it muſt betray more than ſtupidity, to 
offer to advance an explanation of a fa&, that 
ſtands ſelf-evident in the mind of every one the 
leaſt converſant in mechanics. I 
The beam of the wheel-plough ſeems to be as 
little underftood as that of the ſwing-plough. 
The reaſon of its being raiſed ſo high in the 
Norfolk plough, may be accounted 'tor by the 
height of the wheels: but as I have ſeen the ſame 
pitch of the beam applied to low wheels, I 
ſhall endeavour to point out wherein I think 
this laſt method erroneous.  Firft, I lay down as 

fact, that the end of the beam, which reſts on 
the bolſter of the carriage, maſt be afſected by 
the wheels, when they are put out of their per- 
pendicular poſition by clods of earth, _ 


Nov, as the center of motion of the carriage 


is in a perpendicular from the end of the beam, 
between the wheels: the higher the end of the 


beam is above the wheels, the larger the arc 
will be, which the end of the beam geſcribes by 


ht the 
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the wheels being put out of their perpendicular 

z ofition ; and conſequently the body of the 
plbough will be proportionably affected; that 
is, the arc, deſcribed by the point of the ſhare 
on the horizontal plane, will be to the arc de- 
ſcribed by the end of the beam, as the length of 
the bottom of the plough from point to heel, is 
to the length from the end of the beam to the 
heel, which is the common fulcrum. As to the 
alteration on the vertical plane, it muſt be equal, 
whether the beam is pitched high or low, only that 
the aſcent and deſcent of the point of the ſhare will 
be more gradual with high wheels, than low wheels. 
Some think, that by pitching the beam ſo high, 
the plough will go cloſer at heel; but the car- 
riage acting, as a fixed perpendicular prop, will 


ſupport the beam equally ſteady at any height; 


and if you deſcribe a vertical arc, by the end 
of the beam, the nearer it comes to a horizontal 
ſition, the further that part, which reſted on 
the bolſter, will go beyond the perpendicular 
from the point whereon it reſted ; conſequently, 
if the frame be carried forward to that point of 
the beam, the power will be applied nearer at 
right angles at that point in the lever, and in 
ſuch proportion a leſs degree of power. will be 
iufficient to cqunteract the reſiſtance ; or in other - 
words, a leſs weight will be on the wheels. 
And therefore if the firſt application of the car- 
riage was ſufficient, a ſhorter beam will do, when _ 
| pitched. nearer to a horizontal poſition, with 
the additional advantage of the plough being 
ſtronger, as the frame work is more compact. 
To elucidate this more fully, I ſhall endeavour 
to explain it by fig. 12, plate XVII. A B is the 
high pitched beam, C the center of the wheel, 
v hoſe perpendicular frame ſupports the beam at 
B.; but as tte beam or lever A B js oblique a | 
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the prop C B, it acts with no greater power in 
ſupporting the weight, than the ſhorter beam 
AF, which is nearer at right angles with C F; 
but if the beam A D is deſcribed equal to A B 
and E, the center of the wheel of the carriage, 
which ſupports the beam at D, the prop E D 
will be nearer at ri zht angles with the beam A D, 
which 13 equal to A B, and in that proportion 
the greater advantage of the lever is obtained. 
Thus it is evident, that in the beam A D the 
preſſure is leſs on the center E, than it would 
be in the beam A B on the center C; conſe- 
uently, if the weight is not too great at C, a 
19rter beam is ſufficient in the direction A F. 
I have endeavoured to aſcertain the angle 
which the beam ought to make with the hori- 
zontal plane, as likewiſe the angle which the 
point of the ſhare ought to make with the ſame 
plane; but as the diverſity of ſoil, and the dif- 
ferent condition the ſame ſoil will be in from 
wetneſs renders it impoſſible to fix certain data, 
I found it impracticable ; the only obſervation 
I have been able to make is, that when the end of 
the beam, that reſts on the bolſter, has been 
within ten inches of the axle of the wheels, if 
the point of the ſhare tended ſufficiently into 
the ground, the plough has gone as cloſe at heel, 
as when the beam was mounted higher, and- 
_ infinitely ſteadier, for the reaſons before men- 
tioned; therefore this muſt be determined by 
the height of the wheels, and by the different 
depths you wiſh* to plough ; if ſhallow, reaſon 
_ out, that the beam need not be pitched fo 
igh; but if deep, allowance muſt be made for 
| lowering the beam on the carriage. The beam 
of my plough, which I frequently work 18 
inches deep, makes an angle of 18 degrees with 
the horizon: as to the dipping of the ſhare, 1 
4 „„ ad 7 „ e 
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fear that muſt depend on the nature of the foil 
and judgement of the ploughman. If the plough 
does not. go. cloſe at heel, and that this imper- 
fection. in the going of the plough is not occa- 
ſioned by the width of the heel of the mould- 
board, which in that caſe will ride on the furrow, 
eſpecially i in ſtrong land, you may depend on it, 
that the point of the ſhare is not ſet deep enough. 
Very 5 alteration will ſometimes produce the 
deſired effect; therefore it ſhould be done with 
caution ; for if ſet too low, the beam muſt be 
raiſed on the bolſter of the carriage till the 
diagonal of the parallelogram compleated from 
the tendency of the ſhare, and poſition of the 
beam, becomes parallel to the horizon. 
The only part of the wheel-plough, which 
now remains to bs conſidered, is the chain, which 
faſtens the plough to the carriage. In regard 
to the poſition of it, different countries have their 
different practice; they all indeed agree in this, 
that the end, which is made faſt to the carriage, 
ſhould be hooked on a little below the axle of 
the wheel; but the application of the other end 
of the chain, differs according to the cuſtom of 
the country; in ſome places they fix it round the 
near handle, immediately above or below the 
heel of the beam; others fix it over the beam, 
behind the head of the ſheath; and in ſome parts 
of France they uſe no chain, only have a wooden 
collar, which goes over the fore end of the beam, 
where it is confined by a wooden pin, which por. 
through the beam, and under the end of a 
iece of wood, which goes through the axle- tree 
of the wheels, to which it is likewiſe, confined 
by a wooden pin. Now theſe three methods 
are as oppolite as poſſible; yet when the 
plough is well conſtructed, I never could diſcover 
; Wy; 3 8 from the different applica- 
e 
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tion of the draught; the firſt indeed evidently 
ſeems beſt calculated for the ſtrength: of the 
plough, as the chain goes round the whole body 

of it; but in this caſe, the chains are generally 
laſhed up to the beam before the coulter There 
are two reaſons for this; the one is, that in 
ploughing deep, the chain hanging ſo low, 
would prevent the mould from riſing; the other is 
that, if the heel of the beam is pitched low, the 
chain will incline upwards to the carriage; whereas, 
I believe, it is proper that the chain ſhould have 
this different direction, as it will draw the plough 
BP. the, ground, which tendency, as I have 
explained before, will always have ſufficient 
and ſteady reſiſtance in the carriage, againſt the 
beam. The French method is certainly bad, 
nor could it produce the deſired effect, was it 
not that their beam is exceſſive ſtout, not ad- 
mitting of any elaſticity. Cheapneſs is un- 
doubtedly their motive; but it could not poſ- 
ſibly anſwer in ſtrong work: for my own part, 
1 prefer the placing the chain over the beam 
behind the ſheath: but I uſe this precaution in my 
large ploughs; I have a long link which goes 
from the end of the chain on the beam round 
the heel of the plough, immediately below the 
heel of the beam; this confines the whole body 
of the plough together, though the draught 1 in 
fact is from the top of the beam. 
| As what I have ſaid aboye is in part to prove, 
that the poſition of the beam cannot affect the 
plough, in regard to its going cloſe at heel, I 
Hall juſt mention what I have proved to many, 
which is, that unleſs a plough is narrow behind, 
it cannot go cloſe at heel, but will ride on the 
furroyw; and that unleſs the point of the ſhare 
has a ſufficient tendency into the ground, the 
| Pau Sa £? eye? a7 we | 
| I hayg 
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I have already declared (what I believe will 
be allowed) that different foils and different ope- 
rations, require different ploughs : but as there 
are many farmers who cannot afford to have 
variety of ploughs, I ſhall venture to recom- 
mend one for general uſe, which ſeems to anſwer 


ie ſeveral purpoſes much better than any I have 


yet conſtructed. Fhe conſtituent parts are put 
together in the manner of the Rotheram plough. 
See plate XVIII. fig. 2. The ſhape of the breaſt, 
from the point of the ſhare to the throat, is the 
arc of half a ſemi-ellipfis, whoſe ſemi- conjugate 
diameter is 16 inches, and the focus's at 17 inches 
- diſtance fromthe common center. See plate XVII. 
Fig. 8. the outward ſweep of which, A LC, is 
the above-mentioned form. As to the form of 
the mould-board, 1 ſhall not dogmatically pro- 
nounce it the beſt that is; but as it is the beſt I 
have yet made, I ſhall venture to give the 
deſcription of it, obſerving, that as I made it by 
the eye, and completed it in the field by attending 
to the aſcent and delivery of the furrow, I took 
the dimenſions of all the different curves, and 
lid them down on paper. I ſhall deſcribe the 
method by which I did it, not without hopes of 
its leading to a diſcovery of ſome-eaſy practical 
rule for the uſe of workmen, who have-at pre- 
ſent no other guide but their eye, to form the 
ſweep of a curved board, which is tedious, and 
confequently very expenſive; and therefore I 
fuppole the reaſon that the ſtraight board is ſo 
much in uſe, having no other emen 
than cheapneſs. 5 
Plate XVIII. repreſerits the Frame walks ad 
dimenſions of the different parts of the plough 

without the mould- board. AB is the beam, 6 
feet long, having the under part of the two ends 
14 inches from che ground line: C is the ſheath, 
| 7 inches 
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7 inches wide, where it is mortiſed into the 
beam; it is 3 inches thick, and bevilled off 

in the breaſt, from the land ſide, to anſwer the 
curve of the mould- board: the front of the 
ſheath at C is 18 inches from A, and 16 inches 
perpendicular from the ground line. D is the 
near handle, into which the end of the beam is 


mortiſed at A; it ſhuts cloſe at bottom to the _ 


hind part of the ſheath, and is faſtened to it by 
the wooden pin E, and ſpikes at the bottom. 
PFis a triangular piece of wood which ſhuts on 
the lower part of the handle D, and is faſtened 
to it by the pin G, and ſpikes at. bottom; this 
triangular piece makes the heel of the plough. 
H is the ſhare, 18 inches long, from the point 
to the top of the buck P, having the fin Q 14. 
inches long, -and 9 inches wide. This width 
is right in free land; but in ſtony land it will 
require a point at the end, nor mult the fin be 
wide: indeed ſome lands are fo ſtony as not to 
admit of any fin : it goes on upon the end of the 
ſheath, as in common ploughs it does on the 
chip; the land-fide is continued the whole 
length, and drops at the heel about 2 of an inch 


below the triangular piece; this forms the arc at 


bottom, from the point of the ſhare to the heel : 
it is. faſtened on by a ſcrew-bolt, which goes 
through the triangular piece at I. The heel of 
the plough reſts ſolely on the heel of the iron 


plate, without ſuffering the wood to touch the 


ground; which, for the reaſon given in page 540, 
_ muſt diminiſh the friction; but this indeed is 
more effectually accompliſhed by Mr. Moore's 
very ingenious: thought, of placing the vertical 
wheel in the body of the plough, which ſerves 
as the heel of the plough : but in ſtriking up the 
laſt furrow of the land, 1 have experienced*the 
advantage of the iron heel, as by its cutting 
into the ground it prevents the plough ſlipping 
away from her work, K is the coulter, fixed in 
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the beam with wedges 8 inches before the ſneach. 
Lis the off handle, to Which the hind part of 
the mould- board is faſtened by the large wogden 
in M, which goes through the mould- board, 
le, and triangular piece at the heel: the 
ends of both handles ſtand level when the plough 
is upright, to render it difficult for the plough- 
men to hold the plough over on the land-fide. 
The ends at N are 2 feet 9. inches from the 
ground. and 4 feet 2 inches from the end of the 
beam at A;: the perpendicular from A is 6 
inches behind the heel of the plough: from the 
heel to the point is 3 feet: from the point of 
the ſhare to the bottom of Zo end of the bean! 
at B, is 2 feet 9 inches. O is the Soll copſe 
with the cat-head, as Gecrbed in plate XVII. fig. 
1 and 2. R and S are too wooden pins which 
faſten the breaſt of the mould- board to the 
ſheath. ITU two wooden pins that faſten the 
tenon of the ſheath into the beam. The fram- 
ing of this plough, which is the ſame as the Ro- 


beam, appears much ſtronger than the common. 


one, and admirably. well contrived to prize the 


weight of earth on the ſhare, without a poſſibility f 


of racking the tenons of the ſheath and beam; 
for you will obſerve that the handle which reſts on, 
the triangular piece at the heel, prizes up the 
lower end of the ſheath on Which the weight of 
_ earth is; forcing it up to the beam, and thus, 
by lifting the beam, prevents the tenon, which 

7 mortiſed into the handle, from being ſtrained; 

whereas, in the common plough they are always 
pulling aſunder, requiring a falſe coulter and 
tuck to keep the beam and chip together; and 


as this plough requires none, it ſhe ws how much = 


ſtronger the conſtruction is 
Blate XIX. repreſents the compleat bats of 
the plough; the horizontal lines on the mould» 
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the beam with wedges 8 inches 1 lea 
_ Lis the off handle, to which the hind part of 
the -mould-board. is faſtened, by the large wooden 
pin M, which goes through the movuld-board, 
| e, and triangular piece at the heel; the 
8 ends of both handles ſtand level when the ploufh 
is upright, to render it difficult for the plough- 
men to hold the plough over on the land- ſicle. 
The ends at N are 2 feet 9 inches from the 
ground, and 4 feet 2 inches from the end of the 
beam at A: the perpendicular from A is 6 


inches behind the heel of the plough: from the 


heel to the point is 3 feet: from the point of 
the ſhare t to.the bottom of the end of the bean! 
at B, is 2 feet 9 inches. O is the Suffolk copſe 
with the cat head, as deſcribed in plate XVII. hg. 
1 and 2. Rand S are too wooden pins which 
faſten; the | breaſt of the mould- board to the 
ſheath, . T U two wooden pins that faſten the 
tenon of the ſheath into the beam. The fram- 
ing of this plough, which is the ſame as the Ro- 
. theram, appears much ſtronger than the common 
one, and admirably well contrived to prize the 
weight of earth on the ſhare, without a poſſibility 
of racking the tenons of the ſheath and beam; 
for you will obſerve that the handle which reſts on 
the triangular piece at the heel, prizes up the 
lower end of the ſheath on which the weight of 
earth is; forcing it up to the beam, and thus, 
8 by lifting the beam, prevents the tenon, which 
138 mortiſed i into the handle, from being ſtrained; 
whereas, in the common plough they are always 
pulling aſunder, requiring a falſe coulter and 
tuck. to keep the beam and chip together; and 
this plough requires none, it ſhews how much 

— wy conſtruction is, wiſts” 
Plate XIX. repreſents the compleat bod of 
the plough; the horizontal lines on the mould- 
| * baue ane * . ws with 17 — 
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lines on the land ſide. of the plough, which are 
all 3 inches aſunder, except the. under one, 
wh ich is only 4 inch, from the ſecond being 
1 inch clear of the bottom of rhe furrow: as, 
in this, I differ With mapy, ſhall give my reaſon, 
which is, that when the plough is working in 
land that cuts up Whole furrow; if the bottom 
of the board, or ground: wreſt, touches the fur- 
toy that is turned over, it muſt preſs it in at 
bottom, which will naturally make it fall back 
again at top, or at leaſt {et it on ellge; and, i- 
in looſe mould, by ſqueezing in the hottom, the 
upper mould muſt fall back into the furrow, 
having no baſe to ſupport it: my rule iss that 
the heel of the board ſhall juſt ſlide againſt, the 
al. wichout Sifplacing it OUR om it 
| n leon 
| The e lines bb 35505 are 9 3 
. * parallel lines on the land- ſide, which are 6 
inches aſunder where the lines interſect; I took, 
the cdimenſions of © the-ithjekneſs. with callipers, 1 
as marked on the boards which correſpond with 
the marks in Plate XIX. fig. 2. Which repreſents 
the perpendicular, or bird's-eye view of the 
mould-board : the curved: lines ga in this 
figure, correſpond wich the horizontal lines 
and the perpendicular lines bu, with che 
perpendiculars: where theſe lines interſect, the 
figures ſhew the diſtance from the line A B, which 
is: ſuppoſed to be the land- ſide of the piough: 
theſe correſpond: with the dimenſions taken by 
the callipers, as marked on the upright board's, | 
they are both drawn! to one ſcale, of 3. inches ro, 
the foot. As it is neceſſary; thats the breaſt of; 
the plough ſhould hang over a little to the land- 
ſide, I was obliged to raiſe 3 Perpendicular 
board, ſquare: with a line drawn from the pgint, 
to the heel: by this means I was enabled d & 
ry _ * off the difference of the 


= — 


thickneſs | 
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thickneſs of the board from each meaſurement. 
I! have been the more prolix in the deſcription of 
+ theſe figures, being unwilling to omit any circum- 
._ ._ .. ſtance which might explain them, as, ar leaſt, it is 
agà4eeertain and eaſy method forawheelwright to take 
the exact dimenſions of any plough he is ordered to 
copy, and by making moulds from the curved 
lines in Plate XIX. fig. 2. and applying them 
(according to the following directions) to the 
mould- board, when hewed out to near the ſhape; 
be will eaſily bring it to the required form. 
5 Let A B be a line drawn from the heel of the 
pulough to the point of the ſhare; extend the line 
tfom A, 15 inches to C: and at D, 23 f inches 
diſtance from A, raiſe the line DE, which 
©. © - repreſents the hanging over of the breaſt of the 
-mould-board on the land- ſide; making an angle 
of about 83 degrees with the plane of the hori- 
20n. Then place the mould of the lowermoſt 
curved line, to the angle of the buck and fin of 
the ſhare at F; Which is 6 f inches . diſtance 
from the vertical plane of the line AB; and 10 
inches diſtance from the ſame plane at G; ex, 
tending 3 ᷑̃ inches beyond the upright ſquare of 
the heel A. The end of the mould at G, muſt 
5 75 ber 2 inch from the ground but at F | it will 
be but about an inch and a quarter; riſing gra- 
daually to the end of the buck, as repreſented in 
PlwKhate XIX. You muſt then apply the upper- 
moſt mould at E, which is 12 inches perpendi- 
cular from the ground, and 14 inches from the 
perpendicular of the heel A. The mould-board 
muſt then be worked with the ſpoke ſhave, till 
the other end of the mould, when held quite 
_ > horizontal,” will touch at H; which is likewiſe, 
of courſe, 12 inches from the ground; and 17 z 
inches from C, on the vertical plane of CAB, 
extending 15 inches beyond the ſquare of the 
- © heel A. Theſe two curves being fitted, cut off 
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the heel of the mould-board in the line GH. 
You then proceed to fit the moulds IK, LM, 
and D N, dropping each curve 3 inches perpen- 
dicular; when the curve D N will be 3 inches 
from the ground, but only 1 + inch from FG: 
This was done to take the moſt curves, where 
the greateſt twiſt of the board is required. =; 
With the above deſcription and drawing, oy 
_ wheelwright has made exact copies of this p dach | 
without having the original plough to work by. 
I therefore flatter myſelf it will be ſufficiently 
explanatory for the uſe of workmen; = My 
mould-board, indeed, riſes about two, inches 
higher; but as theſe were the only curves requi- 
fire for turning the furrow, I thought it needleſs 
to inſert more lines, which the workman may do, 
at his pleaſure; having the ſweep. of the breaſt 
E D, and the heel of the board G HI, for his 85 
direction. There is likewiſethis farther advantage, 


that by varying the ſweep, of the curved lines in : | 


Plate XIX. fig. 2. a work man may Jay down any 
ſhape he thinks; proper, ane be certain his work will . 
_ anſwer the drawing. As. I mentioned that this 
plough performed che work much better than any 
I had made, I muſt remark one particular, circum- 
ſtance; Which is, that all the curved: lines. near] 
interſect each other in the center of the fonts 
This was merely accidental, hay ing formed the 
board entirely by eye; hut may ſerve as a hint, 
and probably will: prove, that their meeting 
exactly in the center, is the proper form for 
turning the furrow. I have reaſon to believe > 
this was ſo; havin worked the board ſome. time 
without plates, fill I found it to. my mind :: pro- | 
bably. it may have beenworked a day or two too 
long, and by that means be hollowed out a little a 
too much in the middle of the board. +; 
I ſhall conclude, by. obſerving that a ple * 
may be made of any dimenſions, by the drawing 
Gent, WOES — aver WEE 
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of Plate & 8 V. fig. "= I it is required Sane, 
Vz. of 3 fe c 6. inches: at the bottom, and the reſt 

| 3 roportion ; the only alteration 0 to be 
rved is, to. conſider the ſcale: 'as of 3 4 Ps an 
=; to "the foot, inſtead of 12 inches: if, on the 
contrary, it is required to be larger, via. 4 feet 
the Whole in that Proportion, bs the 

AF 


ſcale be then conſidered as N 
 iighey 5 gg WE 8 ee ee, 
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